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PREFACE 

The old Gazetteer of Ghazipur, compiled by Mr. 
J. E. Gill, was derived mainly from the scholarly 
Memoir by Dr AVilton Oldham and from notes supplied 
by Mr. W. Irvine The latter subsequently produced 
his valuable Report on the Revision of Records, which has 
proved of the greatest assistance m the preparation of 
the present volume I have also to express my thanks 
for the aid rendered by Mr. E. A Molony and to Pandit 
Rama Shankar Misra, as well as to Mr. G A Levett- 
Yeats for an exhausti\ e account of the Opium Factory. 

Naim Tal ) 

J H R. N 

September 1908. J 
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CHAPTER I. 


Gekebai> Features, 

The district of Ghazipur forms part of the Benares division, 
and comprises a fairly compact block of oountry lying to the 
east of Jaunpur and the north-east of Benares, between the 
parallels of 25 ° 19" and 25° 54" north latitude and 83“ 4* and 
83® 68* east longitude It is bounded on the north-west by the 
Feogaon and Muhammadabod tahsils of Azamgorh, on tho 
north-east and east by the Rasra and Ballia tahsils in the Ballia 
district, and on the south east by the district of Shahabad in 
Bengal, from which Ghazipur is separated by the Karamnaea 
river Elsewhere the boundaries are generally conventional 
though in places they are marked by natural features, such as the 
Sarju and other small streams The extreme length of the 
district from east to west is about 66 and the maximum breadth 
from north to south some 37 miles The area is liable to change, 
but only to a Small extent , for though considerable variations 
occur from time to time in the case of those parganas bordering on 
the Ganges, tho fact that the course of this river lies almost wholly 
within the district renders great alterations impossible At the 
survey of 1840 the area of the present district was approximately 
882,560 acres , but owing to changes caused by the transfer of 
Villages it had risen to 891,951 acres in 1879, while the average 
for tha five years ending in 1906-07 was 891,064 acres, or 1392 29 
square miles, the decrease being again due for the most part to 
the loss of villages transferred to Ballia. 

As a whole the district is a fertile plain, the only marked 
variations of surface being those caused by the broad valley of 
the Gang os and by the channels of the minor streams Save for 
the wide expanses of low nee country the tract is well wooded, 
for though there are no forests and few jungles, groves of mango 
and other species are dotted about m profusion and there is a 
large number of scattered trees, many of which attain a magni- 
ficent growth. The population is extremely dense, and in most 
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parts tfha rattmial frequency of villages and hamlets forms a 
striking feature m the landscape To the same cause may be 
attributed the yfiosenesa of the cultivation, which has long been 
extended to alli) U t the most unprofitable land, so that little waste 
redi&uiB fceyona atenlo sand or the barren plains of uaar which 
in some parts e| Ie very common, and particularly in the north. 

The geneital glops of the country is from north-west to 
south-east, this bsmg the direction usually taken by the subsid- 
iary drainage Lines though the rule is by no means universal, 
tfc» Gauges itse [f leaving the district in a higher latitude than 
at its point o: entry, while the north-easterly course of the 
Kar&mnaaa. po nta to the existence of a reversed slope on the 
south bank of tl 9 Gauges The ootual amount of the slope w fairly 
dfuBfcrated by t*jj© recorded heights There are three principal 
stations of the 'Great Trigonometrical Survey ju the district at 
Ganraand Barh%upur liipargana Said pur and at Kan wan in Shadi- 
abad, but these a .re all placed on eminences and do not show the real 
level of the country The latter on the ex tram o west, where the 
Gomta first touches the district, is 254 feet above the sea, and this 
falls to 244 feet fet Said pur, 235 at JTandgauj and 228 feat m tile 
Ghazzipur civil station, all these places Ijlng m a practically 
direct line from] west to east The south-easterly slope is clearly 
shown by the h^nch-marks on the Aramgarh rood, which enters 
the district at 2-41 feet, falls to 231 at Birnon, tD 229 at the 
unction with fclss Gorakhpur road and to 222 at Anahiin, a 
short distance nofrth of Ghampur city The level continues to 
drop towards the cast, and at the extremity of the district, where 
the Balha road eaters pargana Garha, it is not more than 208 
feet above the «ea A similar gradient is to ha observed in the 
southern uplands. Gaigliafc on the Karamcasa is about 234 feet, 
Zamaniah 228* ibijdarn&gar 225 and Buxar, just beyond the 
boundary, 206 fe^fc The difference between the upland and low- 
land tracts 19 verj^rHarked, the former being from ten to twenty feet 
above the bighceW aaf } from fifty to seventy feet above the lowest 
level of the GangjL The drop is everywhere noticeable, for where 
ihs high flood h»Qt is cot an actual cliff its place is taken by a 
more or less P TDn |[ Q nc a d elope, emphasised in almost every place 
if « distinct c bAo of sod. 
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It will be evident, therefore, that the rirew amH irinep 
Knee constitute the dominant footer uk determining 1 ha physical 
conditions of the district. The Ganges is, el course^ the meat 
important of these and all the ethers form part of the same 
system, being directly or indirectly affluents of that a mt. Tlw 
part played by the tributary streams is very proauaent, rrpr-TaJBj 
as regards the drainage, since the proportion of the snafu* water 
earned into the Ganges itself as distinct from it& qffl— sfo is 
relatively small, owing to the general rale the* the fogjb bank 
stands at a greater elevation than the interior awl that, sonso- 
quenfcly, the subsidiary drainage channels serve a fas greater tmm 
than the arterial lino. 

The Ganges first touches this district in tW axfasaaae asoth* 1 
west of pargana Baidpur, and for several mile* fwne- the 
boundary between Ghazipur and Benares. After the first two 
miles the river changes direction at Aunrihar* bending to tiu 
south-east, and maintains this ooarse to a point nsur Dhan&pwr 
m Mahaich, where it turns north-eastwards tor soma five uvAc*. 
In this bend the stream, which hitherto has leapt dos* to the 
Saidpur bank, is thrown against the southern os Mahaich side, 
with the result that on the north there is a forge expanse of 
sandy alluvium liable to annual mandat ion. Near Kan Pack* 
deora in Saidpur the channel returns to the northern bonk and 
then takes a sharp bend to the south-east flowing past Choahak- 
pur and Faharpur, generally following the right bank. In 
the extreme south of Earanda the nver takes another great bend, 
turning northwards to the town of Zamsmab and then north, 
westwards as far as Mampur and the confluence with the Cfongi, 
thus forming the boundary of Karaada on three side* The 
main stream here keeps to the left, but the bank i* asxtbax firm 
nor high, and constant changes take place From Main pur the 
Ganges sweeps to the north-east, flowing close under the high 
hvnka/r ndge on whioh stands the eity of Ghampar ; but a few 
miles beyond the district headquarters the stream binds to the 
south-east through a wide expanse of low alluvium, For many 
years the river used to work its way through three distinct 
channels, enclosing large islands which belonged to Ike Sharper- 
Jfeotipaf foftiga and uniting near Sara, but the currant bar 
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now shifted wholly to the right-hand channel, and the others 
hare been filled np with silt. Thus from Zamamah to Bara the 
course of the nver forms an immense arc encompassing the 
Zam&niah pargana, with the city of Ghaapur in the centre on 
the concave or outer side At Bara the bed narrows and the 
stream flows eastwards as far as Channsa in Shahabad, where 
it tarns to the north-east towards Buxar and Koran tad ill, 
separating pargana Muhammadabad of this district from the 
territories of Bengal till it passes into Ballia at Baeolpor 
The total length from its first point of contact at the Gumti 
confluence to its exit at Basulpnr is about 04 miles, but this 
is liable to change from time to tune, although the v&Ti&tions 
" in the mar’s coarse through the district ora insignificant 
in comparison with those that have occurred in B&llia This is 
doe to the presence of hard or at leaBt moderately firm banks 
at several places, such as Saidpur, Chochakpnr, Z&mamah, Ghazi- 
pur and Bara, practically fixing the course of the stream and 
permitting but slight \anati©i'B between those points As is 
generally the case along the Ganges the banks are alternately 
steep and shelving, the ordinary rule being that a precipitous 
bank on one side is faced by a gentle slope of alluvium on the 
other This rule applies primarily to curves, where the current 
is directed by centrifugal force against the outer or concave side; 
but it is of almost universal application, since the course of the 
river is seldom straight for an appreciable distance. The exist- 
ing channel has been carved in the process of ages out of the 
Old upland formation, and the changes in the stream have left 
in most places a iery wide valley, in some portion of whioh lies 
the actual channel, while the rest is filled with the more recent 
alluvial deposits of the lowlands. The manner m which such 
changes occur is vary simple The scour against the outer 
bank in a curve undermines and destroys it , while at the 
same tune there is comparatively still water on the inner or 
convex side, permitting the nver to deposit the sand and mud 
brought down from the upper reaches and held in suspension 
where the current is rapid The heavier sand is deposited first, 
t£nd when the water becomes shallow and the Btream less strong 
tits land is- covered with fine mud of great fertility, the. layer 
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varying in thickness from a few inches to several feet annually. 
The value of these deposits as fertilisers of the shallow soils in 
the lowlands is immense, and a high flood is welcomed by the 
cultivators even, at the cost of a standing ciop The erosive 
action of the river on the outer dank varies to a surprising extent 
Where the current sets against a mass of hmkar the destructive 
effect ib so slight as to be barely perceptible this is the case 
at Gbazipur, where the stream mokes no impression although 
it attacks the bank with great force in its sweep to the north- 
west Similarly there has been no change at Saidpur and at 
Bara, the identity of the present course with that taken in 1629 
being proved by the accounts of the battle of Chaunsa Where 
the hanka/r is sparse and due the action is more rapid, as is 
the case at Z am amah, the annual encroachments being clearly 
discernible, and where the current sets against a lowland bank 
of recent alluvium its destructive effect is remarkable Thus 
in the east of Karanda from 1840 to 1870 the nver destroyed 
yearly a strip of land from three to four hundred feet in breadth, 
whereas the annual erosion of the upland at the very sharp bend 
above Zamamah was not more than twolvo foot It is neverthe- 
less atiauge that the Ganges has pioduced so small an alteration 
in the geography of the district within historical times , the most 
hoteworthy instance being afforded by pargana Karanda, w hich 
ia wholly alluvial but has remained almost unchanged at any rate 
since the days of Akbar There are, of course, many indications 
of former channels in the river valley, sometimes silted up at either 
end and converted into the characteristic narrow lagoons called 
bhaga/re, and sometimes maintain mg a precarious existence as 
baokwaters and secondary beds carrying a stream in the rams 
and generally known as Burbganga, or the old Ganges The 
breadth and velocity of the river differ gTeatly in v arious places, 
according to the season and the nature of the bed and banks 
In the dry weather the breadth at Ghazipur is not more than 800 
yards, but in August it is fully a mile The maximum rise is about 
46 feet in the west and 36 feet in the east, and on occasions the 
river swells with great rapidity, a notable instance being a rise 
of fourteen feet in twenty-four hours during the month of June 
1882, Generally tho deep-stream rule prevails all along the 
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Gauge* and disputes arising from wQuvion or dilnvion are 
all events in comparison with the incessant quarrels that 
arise from tbw cause m B&Uia. The only exception occurs in 
the taiuqaa of Shorpur-Beotapur, Gahmor and Bara in pargana 
Zamaniah; but these changes in the course of the stream are of 
no ^nowent, sxnoa the land on either aide belongs to the same 
paqjaim And to identical proprietors. 

The first tributary to join the Ganges m this district is the 
Gamti, which flows along the southern boundary of the Soidput 
taheil, separating it from Benares, as far as the confluence at 
Kaithi, two mils* above Aunnhar The Gumti is here a navi- 
gable stream of considerable size, subject at times to heavy floods 
which ore intensified by the action of the Ganges in holding up 
tile water at the junction. The banks are however high and 
well-defined, so that no damage is done except in the case of the 
narrow stripe of alluvial land whioh are to be found occasionally 
on the inner Bides of the many bends m its course. The land 
along the Gumti is generally poor, broken by ravines and in 
several places covered with scrub jungle Some of the ravines 
extend inland for a long distance, one of the chief being the 
Sarwa, a small watercourse that forms the boundary between 
this district and Jaunpnr. 

The next tributary on the left bank is the Gangi, a stream 
whioh rises near Jaunpnr and makes its way in a south-easterly 
direction through the clay lands along the borders of Jaunpnr 
and Asamgarh. At its entry into this district at Soniapar near 
Nek Dili it is joined by a minor drainage channel called the 
Paobhadi and thence flows for a few miles along the Azamgarh 
boundary, afterwards separating tha Bahriabad and Saidpur 
poqgan&s. At Dahra it is fed by a small affluent which carries 
down the dnunage from the country to the west, and then it passes 
into pargana Saidpur where its course is marked by a succession 
of loops and bends, the general direction being east-south-east. 
Eventually tbo Gangi forms the boundary between Koranda and 
Ghfixipur, and empties itself into the Ganges at Mainpnr. It 
has no feeders of any importance, but acts as an efficient drainage 
channel far a considerable area on either hank. Though carrying 
* J*3fe volume of water daring the rains it seldom overflows 



its banks, since the bed is well below the general level o£ the 
country in the hob weather it einks to insignificant dimensions, and 
m most years rnna almost dry. There are several bridges over 
the Gangi, comprising those on the two Lines o£ railway which 
cross the stream j the fine masonry structure at Bhimapar, erected 
by Beni Bam Pandit, to whom the Bahriabad pargana was given 
in jagvr by 'Warren Hastings, that on the road from Saidpur to 
Sadat, a handsome arched structure built in 1881 by Ehola S&hu, 
a rich banker of the former place , the ancient bridge atSikandar- 
pur on the load from Saidpur to Bhitn , and the masonry bridge 
at Deukali on the metalled road to (rbazipnr 

The Besu, a somewhat larger river, has its origin in a series 
of swamps in the Deogaon fcahsil at Azamgarh, and first touches 
this district at Gadaipur m the north-west corner of Bahriabad, 
For several miles it separates that pargana from Azamgarh, and 
from its junction with the Nom, a small affluent of similar origin, 
it turns to the south-east, traversing the Shadiabad pargana A 
short distance above the town of that name the Beau is joined 
by the Udawanti, a well-defined Btream which likewise rises m 
the swamps of Azamgarh, and after forming for a short distance 
the district boundary is joined by a minor watercourse called 
the Dona, and thence flows eastwards through Bahriabad to 
Hunnnzpiir on the right bank of the Besu Some four miles 
below Shadiabad the mcr receives on the same bank a streamlet 
which Carnes off the surplus water from the Parna )hiL and other 
swamps in Saidpur By this time the river has attained consi- 
derable dimensions, and from Ghauapur, where it passes into the 
Ghazipnr pargana, its bed grows deeper and the banks are scored 
by numerous ravines till it finally passes into the low alluvium 
near Khali spur There the channel ia apt to vary from time to 
time according to the nature of the Ganges floods. The present 
confluence with that river is at Dungarpur , but there are several 
old channels, one of which flows past Sherpur while another keeps 
further to the north, along the lino of the Bailia road, and even- 
tually falls into the Ganges at Birpur During the rain 6 the 
stream attains a considerable size but is almost dry in. the cold 
weather. The Beau is crossed by masonry bridges at Shadiabad 
and on the road from Gbozipur to Gorakhpur, and by a modem 
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bridge of iron girders on that to Korantadih and Ballia , elsewhere 
the passage is effected by fording or by femes during the rams 
The next river is the Mangai, a large stream of remarkable 
length, which rises near Dostpur m the Snltonpur district and 
thence flows through the north of Jaunpnr and the south of Azam- 
garh, entering this district m the north of pargana Shadiabad 
Thence it maintains a south-easkrly course, though its channel 
is very tortuous, as far as Sheik 1 1 pur, where it is crossed by the 
road from Ghazipur to Gorakhpur Fiom that point it bends to 
the north-oast for several miles, but again turns south-eastu ards 
through the Muhammadabad pargana till it reaches Hata, and 
from that place it again flo svs north-east^ ards along the edge of 
the uplands to Lathudih, w here it on e more takes a south-oasterly 
course into the Ballia district and finally joins lh< Parju ]ust before 
the junction of th> latter with the G&ngis The total length 
of the Mangai in this district is about R2 miles but while it 
drams a very largo area it ri'caies no affluent of any importance, 
the largest being an insignificant stream called tho Sota which 
traverses the north-west corner of MuharamadaWl, ruing near 
Kaghzipur and falling into the mam stream on the left bank at 
Gathia. Like the other tin ere tho Mangai carries a large volume 
during tho rams, then attaining a breadth of 200 feet or more, 
but in Ibe dry season vt shrink a to small dimensions, and is 
often not more than 20 feet across The riser is bridged on the 
Gorakhpur road and on the roads leading from Muhamtnadabad 
to Qasimabad and Lathudih, while at sevoral other places femes 
are maintained 

The Bhainsahi rises in tho Mu h am m ado, bad tahsil of A/am- 
garh and for a considerable distance forms the uorthern boundary 
of this district, which it first touchis near Jalalabad After 
draining the north of Shadiabad and Pachotar, and gradually 
increasing m size and depth, it passes into Zahur&bad and falls into 
the Sarju just below the town of Bahadurganj In tho rains it 
attains a considerable size and for some distance it is navigable by 
small country boats, but like the others it carries a very scanty 
amount of water during the hot weather Tho only bridge is that 
on the road to Gorakhpur, but a temporary pile bridge, replaced 
during the rains by a ferry, is maintained near Bahadurganj. 
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The Sarju, often known as the Tons and also as the Cbhoti i 
SaTju to distinguish it from the greater river of that name, con- 
tains the combined water of the Tons, a nver of Fyzabad and 
Azamgarh, and the Chhoti Sarju, whioh is in reality nothing more 
than a branch channel of the Cihagra, leaving that river in par- 
gana Bnhar of Fyrabad The two streams unite near Man m 
Azamgarh, and then pass into pargana Zahurabad near Baha- 
durganj After recoiving tho Bhainsahi on its right hank the 
Sarju flows along the northern boundary of that pargana for a 
considerable distance separating this district from Ballia, into 
which it eventually passes from pargana Dehma Its only 
tributary besides the Bbuinsahi is i small stream called the Godhm, 
which has its origin in a line of jhds, of which tho Smghera Tal 
is the cbiof, running through paiguna Zahurabal , afLtr a course 
of ten miles or thereabouts tho Godhm falls into the Sarju at the 
village of Fateh Sarai The ^arja l* a < onsiderahlc river flowing 
in a broad valley some two miles m width and in the rains its 
stream is deep an! rapid, the breadth vaiving from 800 feet at 
that season to 100 feet in the hot weather, while the depth Tanges 
from four to 25 feet Tho floo Is often attain large dimensions, 
but unlike those of the Ganges aie injuiious in their effects, as 
they generally leave behind them nothing but sand Tho river is 
navigable, and at one tirai boro a considerable trafcc between 
Man, Bahadur ganj Basra and the Ganges, though or late years 
this has almost wholly disappeared ow mg to the competition of 
the railway There aie no bridges over the barju in this district, 
but, ferries are maintained at several places such as Babadurganj 
and Bidhagarh on the road from Qosimabad to Ilasra The 
Sarju is not only a drainage line of great importance but 
possesses a poouhai luleiiSt on account of its connection with 
the Ghagra of which it probably represents an ancient channel 
It has been suggested that in the no distant future the latter 
river may again losumc this course owing to tho constant 
recession of the junction with the Ganges eastwards, since this 
results m the gradual raising of tho bod of th«. Ghagra* rendering 
it continually more liable to break through its banks and adopt 
for itself a shorter and easier route to tho Ganges It is of 
course possible that such an event, the effect of which would be 
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almost incalculable, might be averted by the adoption of a 
fresh channel nearer to the point of junction in the eastern ‘low- 
lands of Ballia 

The tributaries which join tho Gauges on the right bank com- 
prise the Lambda, the Karamnasa and two small watercourses 
known as the Barka and Chon, which dram the pargana of 
Mahaieh The Lambuia, named after the village of Lambiu at 
its confluence with tho Ganges, ib also called the Mahuji, and la 
a small stream rising in tho clay tract m the south of Mabaich, 
which forms the boundary between this district and Benares till 
it reaches the Zamamah 1 order where it bends northwards to 
join the Ganges, after separating Zamamah from Mahaieh 
The stream at first is ill-defined, but its channel grows 
gradually deeper and m tho rams it is of fair size, necessitating 
the maintenance of a forry on the roa 1 from Zamamah to D liana- 
pur 

The Karamoa9a, well known as the ill-omened stream, its 
name signify ing the destroyer of pious deeds, is still abhorred by 
the orthodox, who avoid all contact with its waters Rising in 
the Kaimur hills it possess through Mirzapur and Jknarcs, in 
the latter forming for a cons id. ra >lo distance the boundary of 
Shahabal and tha terruoins of Bengal, a function which it 
performs throughout its course along the southern borders of the 
Zamamah pargana, as fai as its confluence with tho Ganges near 
Bara at Chaunsa, a spot rendere 1 memorable by the defeat there 
inflicted on Hum a) an bv bber >Shah Suri, The river flows m 
a deep bed with high banks on oither side, but occasionally it 
comes down in Buddcn and violi nt floods which nso to a height of 
thirty feet or more, and in plaees, particularly in the extreme south 
and near the confluence, spill over the neighbouring fields Some- 
times the water makes its way a.ross country into the Ganges 
with disastrous results, sinae the deposit left behind is generally 
pure sand Tho Karamnasa drains a considerable area of the 
southern uplands and 13 fed by several small ravines and 
channels, the chief of which is known as the Eknaiya, discharg- 
ing into the n ver at Diw aitha. The only bridge is that on the 
railway near Bara, but there are several ferries, the most 
important being at Chaunsa The river u historically of interest 
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as the boundary fixed by the directors ol the East India Com- 
pany* to their political aspirations at the time when the forward 
p obey of Clive wa3 causing them anxiety 

These rivers practically complete the drainage system of the 
district, but at the same time there are certain tracts in which the 
natural drainage is far from perfect Such depressions, from 
which the surface water finds no dufinite outlet, aie most 
common in the north of the district, especially in the country 
between the Maugai on Iho south and the Bhamsahi and Sarja on 
the north* Their presenoe is indicated by numerous shallow jh/dB 
and lagoons, which are more or less oonnocted and extend 
in an irregular lino across country, following the goncrai slope 
of the ground "Where tho depressions are not sufficiently deep 
to form )hxh they can be recognised by the stnpB of rice land 
whose bare appearance, after the nee has beon cut, offer a 
striking contras* to the green expanses of rah on the higher 
leiels The surface water, essential for t-he growth of rice, is held, 
up by means of low eartaen dams, and in hea\y rain tho pres- 
sure is reliei ed by convenient cuttings, so as to pass on the 
surplus water along the diamago lines Tho most northerly of 
these lines is in Pachotar, w here tho long Smghera Tal with its 
many branches sends its overflow eastwards to form the Godhni, 
assisted by another string of swamps at Sulemanpur, Malunudpnr 
and other villages, extending north-eastwards towards tho same 
stream A more important line is that w Inch originates in the 
Malher or Nada Tal ntar Jalalalad, and continues m a south- 
easterly direction to the laige Mauadar or Maj'ian jhil, through 
which tho railway passes, tht, jk\i at Kotua on the Snadiabad 
border and the great Udain and Su idaTals neai Bogna, whence the 
line extends right across Pachotar and into Muhammadabad at 
Kaghzipur, thero forming tho source of the Sofca, Tbe smaller 
)hle usually dry up during the cold weather, and the process is 
hastened by irrigation , but those named are gencially permanent 
save in years of abnormal drought la the south-east of Zahur- 
abad there is a large semi-circular jhil near Barachaur which is 
apparently an old river channel though now it is praotioally 
isolated A similar line of swamps, known as the Parna )h%l t 
extends through the north of Saidpur in the tract between the 
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Been and the Gangi , and thoro is another m Klianpur and the 
east of Saul pur, dischaiging its overflow into the latter river In 
the extreme west of pargana Ghazipur an cvtonsivo depression is 
marked by iLo Ifronsa fal near Nandganj and the jhils at 
Fatehullahpnr and elsewluro which ultimately form tho K&oh, a 
tmj watercoureo falling into t.io Ganges on tho western borders 
of the en ll station South of the Ganges the chief jfnls aro the 
remnants of old < flannels m tnu lowlands of /amatnali, notably 
the immense llarka Tal ai Sunahna, between Lahuar and Dharm, 
and the long bur nairow lagoon to the nest of Beotipur 

Too soils and consequently the general topography of tho 
distnct depend directlv on t'u drainage Hit northern uplands, 
which compile all th* countiv north of the GaugeB, with tho 
exception ot part* ot batdpui and Ghazipur and the gicalu por- 
tion of Muhammadans 1, for the most part resemble the ordinary 
uplands of the Gaugetic plain On the higher lew els sand pre- 
ponderates, an 1 as the grouu 1 slopes inland fiom tue banks of 
the sti earns tit soil Ik. conus a good fertile loam, usually of a 
some* < at light cl.aia'tu an 1 in tho depicssions this meiges into 
a Btiff ilai w lit i tuna mo 09>u whuxur saturation baa 
occur re 1 an 1 at a 1 inn s i- sjitcl mainly foi tlu cuJtication of 
n.e 1 uc light ‘•an Iv soil is know n goUerall) as baht t, the loam 
as donts, con s|iouduig to the du/nwt of othci parts aud the clay 
as matryji Theie art. 1 cwc\ ei sc \ oral recognised subdivisions 
oft lest soil-*, espi-cialh m the iase of cl a) , wlmh i aitges from 
the stiff brown loam known as m Uiyia piopu to tho hard grey 
dkankrtr winch, as m numc implies, is fitted oul\ for the culti- 
vation ot net and is so tcuucious that it can only bo worked 
irhen well soaked, while in diy weather it liardens into an iron 
consistency This soil is often infected with the saline efflores- 
cences called ; eh which frequently o .cui a in tho low country between 
the Mangai and the Bhamsan, an unduo proportion of these 
Salts rendering the land wholly storile as is the rasi. in tho wide 
expanses of barren umi In most parts of tho upland too there 
js a large amount of fomlenv in the subsoil, and this m places 
crops out on the surface resulting in a gritty unfertile Boil of 
little agricultural value This kankai is not without its 
(advantages, not only from a commercial point of view but also 
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because it affords a firm foundation for wells, the construction 
of which is consequently practicable in almost every part of the 

uplands 

The alluvial lowlands, generally known as tan in contradis- 1 
tinction to the uparwar or uplands, comprise a small portion 
of the Said pur and Gliazipur parganas, almost the whole of 
Karanda and the greater part of Muhammadalad from the 
Ganges to the road from Gbampur to L&tbudih and Baiba 
South of the Ganges the alluvial area includes a narrow stnp in 
Mahaich and about half Zamamab, the limit m tiro latter being 
marked roughly by a line from the town of Zorn amah to Nagsar 
and thence to Gohmar Here the soil is of a different nature, 
varying from pure river sand on the shores of the Ganges to the 
fine loam dc posit kft by the mu* on thi newer formation*, and the 
chara tenstic karad , a dark \auoty closely corresponding to the 
Tiwtr of Bundclkhand There aio two extensive hirad tracts one 
in Muhammad abad, where it emlrac«.s all the laud from the 
Korantadn and Ballia load on the south to the 1 auks of the 
Mangai on the noitli, stretching westwards to within two miles 
of Mu ammadabad itself , and the othu in the cuitro of Zama- 
m&h, forming a mde triangle with the angles at Kagsar, Sohwal 
and Kara no. The formation is thus confuu.il to tiacts which 
are liable to inundation fiom the Ganges wiu-n in flood, but over 
which there is no appreciable curront The boiI contains much 
alumina and when wet becomes excremelj soft so that it is almost 
impossible to traverse it during the rams It is so rich that no 
manure is required and a minimum of labour is demauued , while 
it produces a spung crop without irrigation after a normal rainy 
season, owing to its remarkable power of retaining moisture, and 
even the absence of winter ram is of little moment On the other 
hand karml when dry becomes exceedingly hard, splitting into 
great cracks and fissures m this condition ploughing and sowing 
are impossible, nor can irrigation be undertaken, as the water 
rnnks too rapidly through the cracks into the sandy subsoiL 
A. great improvement can be effected by spreading sand over 
the surfaoe, though the process is very laborious Only a por- 
tion of the lowlands is regularly inundated The lowest levels 
comprising the sandy deposits adjacent to the river produce 
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nothing but thatching grass, but where there is a bed of day within 
two or three feet of the surface melons are grown, in holes bored 
down to the firm stratum, and their cultivation is very extensive 
and profi table Where silt lias been deposited by a sluggish current 
hot-weather rice is grown, oi else the wheat or oats are sown broad- 
cast aftBT the end of the rams, the operation, whioh is both difficult 
and dangerous, being entrusts l to boys who sprinkle the seed as 
they crawl over the semi-fluid mud In the intermediate levels, 
which are liable to annual inundation, only spring crops are 
grown , while the higher parts bear all crops except rice An 
unusually hea\y flood mav cause the loss of th ehharif, but thiB is 
of little moment, for the cultivator finds compensation in a mag- 
nificent spring harvest These higher levels are indeed the most 
fertile part of the district, and in the spring unbroken sheets of 
barley and wheat may be seen stretching for miles along the 
rner There is no irrigation in the lowlands as a rule, since the 
underlying stratum of sand renders the construction of wells 
impracticable, though as a matter of fact their absence w seldom 
felt A few localities are more faioured owingto the presence 
of layers of stiff clay at the proper depth, the largest tract of 
this type being the area between the road from Ghazipur to 
Zamamah and the branch line of railway to Dildarnagar, 

The uplands south of the Ganges resemble the Chandauh 
tahsil of Benares There is a considerable unevenness m both 
the nature and the quality of the sod Tho central portion of 
Zamamah as well as the north and west of Mahaich, has the 
ordinary loam and clav soils of the northern uplands , but south 
of the railway there lsastre'ch of fertile karat! extending to 
the Karamnasa from the Benares boundary on the west to the 
village of Dewal on the east This tract resembles that in the 
lowlands, but, though equally forule, is somewhat more preca- 
rious owing to the absence of irrigation and tho uncertainty of 
til© Karamnasa floods Tho pooieet part of the southern uplands 
however is in the south and east of Mahaich, where the pre- 
dominant soil is an inferior and little irrigated dhanbxr which 
is apt to suffer much in dry years 

With the exception erf this area and of the karail tracts 
there arc few puts of the district which can be classed M 
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precarious In the black soil country a failure of the rains inevit- 
ably involves the loss of the Ichanf, lrngation being impossible, 
but if the preceding hanest happens to have been of an 
average quality the cultivators will possess sufficient to carry 
thjm through the season of actual drought, and difficulty arises 
only on the depletion of their stocks in the event of a failure 
of the following rdbi Throughout the district an early cessa- 
tion of the rams involves a restriction of the rabi area and prob- 
ably the loss of the late nee , but the danger of famine is sel- 
dom great, as in most parts irrigation is easy As already 
explained, floods do little real damage, but a flood late in the 
season may well cause the Iosb of the ungarnered Man/ and a 
poor spring harvest to follow The danger of waterlogging is 
insignificant, though a series of wet years will do no good to 
the refe-infected soils of tho noithern depi cssions More serious 
is the continuance of damp weather in the spring, for this 
generally moans rust, especially in the wheat lands of the 
Gangetic alluv mm 

The total aica shown as barren waste, taking the average 
returns for tho five years ending with 1900-07, is 117,510 acres 
A large proportion of this however cannot properly be described 
as banen, for 51,623 acres arc covered with water, including 
both th"* rivers, fills and the tanks, and 27,173 acres are per- 
manently occupied by village sites, buildings, railways and 
roads The actually barien area is therefore 36,649 acres or 
4 34 per ceut of the enmo district The relative amount 
vanes greatly m different parts, according to the nature of the 
country It is largest m the clav tracts of the north, where 
wnr is pros alent, especially m Rahnabad with itB 15 14 per cent 
of barren land, and also on the sandy shores of the Ganges, 
as in Zamamah and Said pur For the whole Saidpur tahsil the 
proportion is 7 28, for Zamamah 4 69, for Chazipur 3 94 and 
for Muhammad a bad only 1 67 per cent As a matter of fact 
the area of waste is considerably larger than this, for much land 
ib shown as enlturable which is far too poor for profitable culti- 
vation The difficulty lies in determining the limits of possible 
tillage, and for tb6 same reason comparison between past and 
present figures of barren land is useless. If the classification 
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were strictly correct the area could not vary, whereas in 1840 the 
total barren area waB 199,295 and at the 1879 survey 132,424 
acres 

There aro no forests m the district, and the area under 
jungle is very small save m the parganas of Shadiabad, Bah- 
riabad and Pochotar, where considerable stretches of dkah and 
babul jungles are to bo seen. The most extensive patches of such 
woodland are in the villages of Sitaban, Bhurknnda, Jalalabad 
and Chauja in pargana Shadiabad, at Mangan m Bahnabad, 
and at Bhojapur and Dhaneahpur in Pachotar A certain 
amount of jungle land remains in Khanpur, especially at Bijh- 
wal, and here and there tiaces of old woo Hand may be found 
in Zamaniah Thioughout the district, however, scattered trees 
are very numerous and altogether take up a largo area They 
are of the orlmarv varieties common to tho whole Gangetic 
plain, needing no detailed dLScription, including such species 
as the mansjo, tamarind s ?ro«, n>m, bvrqad or banyan, pipal, 
pakir , sum'll, skisham and bamboo, most of which are indi- 
genous though some have been intioduced for tho purpose of 
forming avenues along the pnncipal roads 

Artxfi' lal groves form a prominent feature in tho landscape 
m almoi-t overy part of Glianpur, r he only exceptions being 
afforded by tbe treeless hara>l tra3ts and the stretches of lew 
ncc land and near in the north. No statistics are av ailable to 
show the grove area in 1S40, but in 1879 it amounted to 15,687 
a^res or 1 75 per cent of the whole district Since that time 
there has been a considerable increase w hich has been steadily 
maintained, and is a sure sign of growing prosperity The 
average area for the five j ears ending in 1906-07 was 18,602 
acres, or 2 09 per cent of the whole, and although this proportion 
ib exceeded in Jannpur, Benares and Ball] a it is much tbe some 
as in the adjoining district of Azamgarh The figure is highest 
in the Zamaniah tahsil, where it averages 2 69 por cent , and 
then comes Muhammadabad with 2 46, the parganas of Dehma 
and Muhammadabad having, respectively, 3 42 and 3 05 per cent, 
of their area under groves In Said pur the average is 1 63 and 
in tihazipur 1 53 per cent , the smallest amount being 94 in 
Pachotar. The increase in the past thirty years is mainly 
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confined to the Zamamah and Saidpnr tahsils and in the former 
is very remarkablo, amounting to over 2,500 acres , whereas in 
the rest o£ the district the area has either berm stationary or has 
undergone a duolmo The groves consist mainly of mango trees, 
which form a valuable asset in the food Bupply of the people 
but these are frequently intermixed with gular , jamun, makua, 
tamarind, jack-fruit and other indigonous varieties 

Lying wholly in tho slluv ial plain of the Ganges the district M 
presents no geological peculiarities, and the mineral products 
arc necessarily limited The most valuable, and at the same 
time the most common, is the limostone conglomerate known as 
lankar , whioh occurs in extensive strata throughout almost the 
entire upland area at varying depths below tho surface. In 
places and especially on the high mor banks, it frequently 
appears as an outcrop while sometimes it is not found at a less 
depth than 30 or 40 feot 11 here accessible it is quarried for 
ballast, road metal and for lime- burning The cost is small 
and the principal item is carriage, the average rate for the latter 
being twelve annas per hundred cubic foct for the first and 
eight annas for each subsequent milo L me burned from kankar 
fetches from Rs 14 to Us 1G per hundred cubic feet it is of 
good quality, though inferior to the stone lime imported from 
Miriapur at rates vaiying fioni Re 1 to Rs 2 permaund There 
arc several lecogmso 1 varieties of h'riLir, ranging Irom a coaise 
gra\ ol to solid and compact masses which serve die purpose of 
stono in building Clay suitable for making bricks is obtain- 
able in most places, and laigo quantities of backs and tiles, the 
former of tho small nativo patterns known as laLfoium and 
gadhatyi, aie turned out in tho neighbourhood of the towns 
The liikhtmri or lab'tWi t brick is the smaller, and coats from 
Re 1-8-0 to Rs 2 per thousand, vhilo the pucc of the other is 
from Rs 2-12-0 to Rs 3 tho brick makers arc generally of the 
Luma caste Backs of the English pattern are not in great 
demand, bnt aTe manufactured at the jail and by the Public 
Works Department 

There is a good deal of sail no earth in all parts of the I 
diBtnet, especially in the rice tract between the Mangai and 
Bha&asahi, where the efflorescence known aB reh » frequently to 
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be seen Though injurious to vegetation it has some commeiv 
cial value, being employed as a basis for the manufa.ture of 
country glass and also as a substitute for soap Saltpetre ox 
potassium nitrate and sijji, or carbonate of sola, are manufac- 
tured in the west rn part 1 * of tho district, though the industry is 
in a declining stats The crude saltpotre obtained by evapora- 
tion of tho brine got by filtration of nitious earth, is full of 
impurities, and a luigthv process of refinement is required 
before it is rendered pure and free from bye-products One of the 
latter is common salt, which is either destroyed or elae excised 
at the rate of one rupee per maund Formerly this salt ha 1 a 
considerable local value, but it has been displaced by the superior 
grades from Rajputana, the Punjab and the Bombay Presidency 
it sells at Rs 2 per maund, and though most of it is gi\en to 
animals it is also consumed by the poorer classes of villagers 
living at a distance from the railway The recent reduction of 
tiie excise duty has resulted ia an increase m the amount excised 
during the last five years, although the total weight of salt 
educed in 1906-07 was only 614 maunds as compare 1 with 762 
maund s in 1901-02 

In addition to bricks and lime, already mentioned, the 
principal materials required for building aro obtainable in tho 
district The timber employed in ordinary dwellings of the 
people comprises mango wool for doors and beams of maikwi 
or wm, which cost about Be 1-4-0 por cubic foot Bamboos for 
roofing too are grown locally, though large quantities are 
imported from Dehrvghat in Bihar The superior kinds of 
timber, notably sal logs, come either flora Bahram-ghat in Bara 
Banki or from Gorakhpur, the price averaging Rs 2 in tho 
former and Re 1-8-0 per cubic foot m the latter case Country 
tiles are manufactured by Kumhars those of the flat type 
selling at 800 to the rupee and the round tiles at half this price , 
but during the rains the cost is generally doubled Stone is 
seldom required for building but is readily obtainable from 
Mirzapur, whence it is brought down the Ganges, the market 
price at Ghazipur being about 12 annas per oubic foot 

The district is too densely populated and too closely culti- 
vated to harbour many wild animals, and the list of species U 
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unusually short The scanty jungles afford cover to & feffr 
nilgai, while along the Gauges wild pig occur in fan numbers, 
particularly in pargana #amamah, an 1 in the same subdivision 
there are one or two herds of black buok For the rest jackals 
are common, and foxes and hares may also be mentioned The 
bird life of Ghazipnr is much the same as in the neighbouring 
distruAs The laiger jhile and the rivers are frequented by the 
ordinary varieties of waterfowl, while of the other migrants 
snipe are by no means abundant and m some years quail are 
plentiful Few districts indeed offer such scanty attractions to 
the sportsman, and even tfr© grey partridge is raro 

On the other hand fish abound in the Ganges an \ its tribu- 
taries, as well as in the permanent expanses of water, and the 
fisheries, especially m the rivers, are of considerable importance 
in the matter of the foo l supply, at all events of the greater 
part of the population Fish are caught at all seasons of the 
year, though mainly during the hot weather, while the rains, 
save in times of high flood, are also favourable for fishing 
operations Tho principal implements used for the purpose are 
nets of varying ewe and mesh, the rod and line and the korhel , 
a conical apparatus of network on a bamboo frame which is 
hauled upstream There are fow professional fishermen, but 
large numbers of Mallahs, as well aB Kahars, Paais and Musal- 
mans, resort to fishing a* a subsidiary form of employment 
The demand for fish is always greater than the supply, for as an 
article of diet it is consumed by all classes and creeds with the 
exception of Brahmans, Agarwal Banias and religious devotees 
The domestic animals of Ghazipnr are generally of an inferior 
type, for there are no recognised local breeds and no extensive 
pasture lands Cattle-biecding is left to chance and the so-called 
Brahmani bulls Attempt* havo been made to introduce a better 
stamp of animal but without success, although at the present time 
two bulls are maintained by estates under the Court of Wards 
The ordinary country -bred bullock fetches from Bs lOtoRs 35, 
but mueh higher prices are paid for superior beasts brought by 
travelling dealers from Makanpur, Ballia and the fairs in Bihar 
As a rule, however, the bullocks of the country are strong enough 
for the work required for them in the matter of ploughing and 
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irrigation there is little demand £or draught animals, and carts 
are unusually scarce, the total in 1904 being but 1,524. Hie first 
systematic attempt to ascertain the number of oattle in the 
distnct was made in 1899, when an enumeration showed a total 
of 178,720 bulls and bullocks and 2,825 male buffaloes, which 
gave an. average of 2 34 animals per plough This closely 
approximated to the provincial average, and showed that there 
was a fair sufficiency of stock, even after making a liberal 
allow ance for old or useless animals The next census took place 
in 1904, when the number of bulls and bullocks was 194,853 and 
of male buffalo s 2,079 this yielded au average of 2 29 per plough, 
the lower propoilion being duo to a more rapid increase in the 
number of ploughs during the past five years The returns also 
showed 114,525 tows, 45 014 cow-buffaloes and 144,090 young 
sto^k, the total m each case exhibiting a maiked advance The 
figures tall for no special comment they are below the average, 
as indeed is only natural in a tract which offers few facilities for 
cattle-breeding and where the yh> industry is of lutlo importance 
At tho last cattle census the district contained 75 238 shoep 
and 94,957 goats tho fnimtr being a distinctly high figure 
These animals arc kc pt bj Gadariyas, who woai e tho w ool and 
the hau into blanhc ts and finl a ready sale for the flesh and the 
milk, owing to the proximity ofGhazipur and Benares At 
the same time thev are of ( ou-iderable agricultural v alue, and 
cultisatorb willingly pay a small ft o to the herdsmen for pen- 
ning ihur flocks on the fields Horse broeding was formerly 
attempted at Ghazipur, where a Government stud farm was 
maintained from 1816 till its abolition in 1873, when the lands 
were made oVv.r to the collector Finther operations were con- 
ducted in the east of tho district, in the days when stud farms 
were m existence at Buxar and Korantadih As a commercial 
enterpnse hor-e-brcoding has failed to flourish, in Bpite of 
Government encouragement, and has wholly disappeared There 
were onlj 2 500 horses and ponies in 1904, this bung a smaller 
total than m any other dwtuefc Donkeys numbered 4,163, but 
are of a wretched tj pe employ od only by Dhobis and Kumhars, 
Mules are almost unknown and camels are extremely rare, trans- 
port being effected principally by means of pack -bull oaks. 
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As is everywhere the case the returns of cattle disease are i 
unreliable, if not actually misleading They Buffiee, howevor, to * 
sho w that various forms of disease arc somewhat pre\ alent, and that 
the mortality is often severe Jb'oob and mouth disease and 
rinderpest are the most common, and anthrax occuis spoiadically , 
while in the lowlands black-quarter and the malignant sore- 
throat known as haemorrhagic septicaemia are paiticularlj to be 
dreaded The latter liroko out in an epidumm form in 1905, 
and this led to the inoculation o: sortie 200 animals by tho 
veterinary assistant attached to the cattlo dispon^ary at Ghonpur 
This official is entertained by the district board from local funds, 
and his duties include im ostigation of n ported outbreaks of 
disease in all parts of the district The apathy of tho people 
with regard to inoculation is gradually giving way, as thoy aro 
coming to recognise tho value of modem s^ieutitc treatment, and 
good results have already boon attained m the neighLouihood of 
the headquarters station 

Generally speaking Gharipur resembles the other eastern < 
diBtrictB m the matter of climate, the main chai a n tei xstics being 
a comparatively short cold weather and great thong li not extreme 
heat in summer, rendered much more try mg and oppressive 
than in the western districts by the prevalence of easterly v\ inds 
which frustrate all efforts to lowor the teraperatui e by artificial 
means The wind maintains this dnection foi the greater part 
of the ) ear, but m Februaiy it veers to tho west and continues 
to blow from that quarter till May Westerly winds may again 
be evpectol m August foi a short period an<l also on the termin- 
ation of the rains, when they continue intormittontly till tho cold 
weather is fairly set in, the change to tho cast bomg frequently 
accompanied by light showers During the winter months frosts 
aro no f uncommon, bnt thoy are Beldom of sufhciont intensity to 
do much damage, although peas and oihitr are peculiarly suscepti- 
ble to their mfluonee Heavy mists or fogs, locally known as 
Icohaea, are characteristic of the cold weather, coming on at 
night and lasting till the sun is well up The great danger to bo 
feared is that of hailstorms, which >re apt to sweep through the 
district in February and Maroh and occasionally do immense 
damage to the crops, though sevore visitations of this nature 
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are happily rare. No records of temperature are maintained, 
but old observations Bbow that the maximum ranges from about 
61° in January to 86° in March, thenceforward rising to about 
106° in May and June, while from the beginning of the rains 
it falls gradually The decrease depends on the nature of the 
monsoon, and in most jears September is hotter than August, 
especially during the daytime 

Records of the rainfall at Ghazipur itself are extant from 
1844 onwards, with the exception of a shoit break due to the 
Mutiny, but those for the three other tabsil headquarters do not 
go further back than 1864, while further tfo re is a gap in the 
returns for Muhammadabad from 1877 to 1894 inclusive The 
district average for the 43 years ending in 1907 is 38 42 inches, 
and the difference between the averages for the \ anous reporting 
stations are very Bhght, Muhammadabad coming first with 40 18 
followed by Gbazipur with 39 5, Saidpur nith 38 19 and Zama- 
mah with 36 57 inches As in this rcBpeot practically the whole 
district is under the immediate influence of the Ganges, the local 
variations in any one year are Beldom great On the other hand the 
returns exhibit marked fluctuations during the period in question, 
although there ha\ o been but few years in which the rains have 
really failed, and famines or scarcities have generally resulted rather 
from an uneven distribution of the rainfall or a promature cessation 
of the monsoon than from any abnormal deficiency in the total 
precipitation In this connection it should be mentioned that an 
early cessation of the rains or an insufficient fall towards the end 
of the rainy season, is particularly serious in this district owing 
to the large area under rice Such a contingency is also liable to 
cause a restriction of the rabi sowings though apart from this 
a failure of the winter rains need cause no apprehension, sinoe 
the district is admirably supplied with means of irrigation, 
while the alluvial land on either side of the Ganges can prosper 
with very little rain, provided there be a fair amount of flood 
water Nevertheless during the last 43 years there have been no 
fewer than eleven occasions on which the rainfall was deficient 
to the extent of 25 per cent, or more of the normal, while in nine 
years there has been an equally marked excess Actually the 
lowest figure ever recorded was 17 72 inches in 1864, when 
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Ghazipur itself registered only 13 3 inches This naturally caused 
an extensive loss of the kharif crop , but a moderate fall in Sept- 
ember enabled the land to be prepared for the ra&i, and no serious 
distress resulted A total of 24 72 inches m 1868 however caused 
considerable scarcity, especially in the south and east, Zamaniah 
receiving only 17 inches The same thing occurred in 1872, when 
the average of 27 55 would have been much less but for ample 
ram m the Saidpur tahBil Again in 1877 the total was 19 85 inches 
and the nee crop was entirely lost, although a timoly fall in 
October enabled a large rabi area to be sown In 1882 and fee 
two following years the average was generally low , but the effect 
on the harvests was unimportant, nor did any ev ll results attend a 
total fall of 2464 inches m 1891 Ghazipur escaped lightly m 
1896, the average being 21*02 , while the remaining years of defect 
were 1901 and 1906, in neither of which was the shortage of great 
importance, though considerably scarcity resulted from the ill- 
diatnbuted nature of the rainfall in 1907 On the other hand the 
wettest years on record have been 1894 and 1898 with 65 U5 and 
55 4 inches, respoctivoly, in the latter over 63 inches fell at 
Gharipur, and nearly as much at Zamaniah More than 50 inches 
were recorded in 1871, 1874, 1890, 1897 and 1904, while other 
years of marked excess were 3870 and 1886 

In the light of the vital statistics the district may be described 
as moderately if not decidedly salubrious The climate would 
doubtless seem relaxing to residents of the western districts, but 
on the other hand it might almost be described as bracing by 
those accustomed to the moist atmosphere of Bengal In former 
days the town of Ghazipur had an undesirable reputation, though 
probably this was due to the ill-drained situation of the European 
barracks, for several outbreaks of cholera occurred while the 
place was occupied by British troops The registration of deaths 
was first attempted about 1865 , but for several years the methods 
adopted wore extromely faulty, and the early returns are practi- 
cally useless An improv ed system of record was introduced in 
1872, but the average death-rate remained far too low till 1878. 
From 1881 to 1890 the annual mean rate was 27 72 per mille, 
and although this figure was higher than in the adjoining districts 
of Jaunpur and Ballia it oompared favourably with that of 
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Benares The ensuing decade, from 1891 to 1900, showed an 
average of 28 01, the nse being mainly attributable to the 
excessu e moitaiity fiom fever and cholera in 1894 owing to the 
abnormal rainfall of that year From 1901 to 1906, inclusive, 
the rate averaged no less than 39 09 per thousand, this remark- 
able increase being due to the ternble ravages of plague and also, 
m part, to an excessive mortality from fever, parti«.ulaTlv in 1903 
and 1905 the death-rate in the latter jeai reaching the extraordi- 
nary figure of 65 38 Statistics from 189) onwards are given m 
the appLndix * Th<_90 also include leturns oi births, which from 
1881 to 1S90 averaged 34 07 pei thousand, and in the following 
ten years 28 97 The lattei must be considered an exceptionally 
low figure, ascnbable mainlv to the unhealthiness of Boveral 
years Such a small excess of bir he ovci deaths necessarily pie- 
eluded an} marked increase in the population, although the great 
decline that became apparent in 1891 was due m the main to other 
causes, the most important factor be mg the astonishing v olurae of 
emigration During the last six v ears the average has been 4 0 09 
per thousand, and this probabl) represents a closo approximation 
to the normal, although it is not a little rcmaik nble that during this 
extremely unhealthy period fcbo birth-rate should have more than 
kept pa^e with thegreatl} increased piopoition of deaths 

Another tablo given m the appendix Bhows the principal 
causes of deaths f As usual fever heads the list and while, it 
must be remembered that the term is veiy comprehensive m its 
application, including mo*t diseases in which fevei is merely a 
symptom and which do not obviously come under any other 
easily recognisable heal, there can be no doubt that malai lal 
fever is extremely p e\ alent and is certainly responsible for a 
larger number of deaths than any other disease There are 
naturally consider abl< variations in the annual figures, since 
much depends upon tlie character of the season iho percentage is 
always raised m a wot year, and the same thing is likely to 
happen when the vitality of the people 1 is lowered by scarcity or 
famine Thus the mortality was unusually small m 1883, the 
last of three unusually dry years , and a similar state of things 
was observed in 1902, which again followed on a defective 


* Appendix, table III | f Appendix, table IV, 
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monsoon On the other hand the greatest recorded moitality 
from this cause occurred in the wet Beasona of 1880, 1804 and 
1906 On the whole, however, the number of deaths fiom fover 
remains surprisingly constant For the ten ycais ending in 1S90 
the averagt was 24,914, or 86 11 per cent of the total moitality , 
for the next decade 21,455, or 85 58 per cent, and foi the lost six 
years 21, 616, or GO 51 poi cent, the dvcrcaso in the piopoition 
being due to the intrusion of plague Jndeid it would appear 
that tlic ratio cf death? from b \ ci to the total number is of little 
value, since ita \ auationa depend mainly on th^ prepuce or tho 
reierao of othei disease* in i puli mi foim , so that it might 
almost ho stated as a general iule that tho high i the [uoyoition 
of deaths from fever to the total number tho healthier the natuio 
of the Bcason 

( holcra appeal 9 to be ondemie in the district, and fiom lShl i 
till 190b, mclusue, it acconntod ioi 404 por cent of the total 
mortality On thioc occasions only was Ihu nnmbor of deaths 
less than 200, while in 14 yeais it excoedcl a thousand Occa- 
sionally it assumes a Molcnt epidemic o'laiactei and in tins 
period theie were at least six occasions whin more than J, 000 
persons weio earned off by tho diseuso, the highest figure being 
3,962 in 1900 (Jholu a o curs at all seasons of tho year, but is 
usually most virulent during tho hot weather immediately preced- 
ing tho bz eahing of the raius 

Judging fiom the caily retains it wuuld appear that small- 
pox was at one turn e\eu moie deadly than cholcia, but with the 
spioad of \a cinalion the moitality from this cause has been 
reduced to compel atn cly insignificant piopoitions Tho great 
epidemic of 187b and the following year wa a accountable for 
6,600 deaths at least, but since that date the only outbreaks of 
any magnitude have been thoso of 1884 and 1890-91 The 
impro\emont in this connection is amply illustrated by the decen- 
nial a\eragcs, the number ot deaths from 1881 to 1890 being 
382, for the next ten years 30G and fiom 1901 to 1906 only 35 
annually Originally \accmation was available for those who 
cared to present fchem^ilvea at the Government dispensaries, 
but under these conditions it failed to achiovc popularity or oven 
to replace tho indigenous practice of inoculation The present 
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system was started in 1865, and its success rapidly became 
assured Tho great epidemics of small-pox proved its value, and 
for the four years ending m 1880 the average number of persons 
vaccinated annually was over 20,000 The figures for the 
ensuing decade showed a decline, the aveiage being 15,525, but 
from 1891 onwards astealy improvement has boen maintained, 
the annual average from that year till 1900 being 24,862, and for the 
next six years 26,161, w hie l is equix a T ent to 71 4 per cent of the 
recorded births Taking tho period of immunity at seven years 
the figures would show that nearly 20 per cent of the population 
is protected, this proportion being rathor loss than tho average 
for the Benaxes division as a whole The district staff comprises 
an assistant superintendent and 17 xaccmafcors, paid from local 
and municipal funds, the general control being vested in the civil 
surgeon 

Among the other causes of death tho most prominent are 
bowel complaintB, especially dysentery (which is a frequent 
resultant of malarial fex cr) and plague Tho latter first made its 
appearance in 1900, when a single imported case occurred in a 
village on the Ballia bor ler Six more eases wore reported in 
the following year, and in 1902 the reported deaths aggregated 
23 but wore still confined to the same locality At the close of 
1903, howexer, three more villages were attacked, and in the 
ensuing January a fexx casia occurred in the town of Ghazipur, 
The diseaso then spread with alarming rapidity and by the ond 
of 1904 had obtained a completo hold of the district, the total 
numbei of deaths for that year being no fewor than 13,080 So 
far from abating the figure rose to 20,128 in 1905, but this 
apparently was the climax, for m the following year the number 
of recorded deaths was only 1,413 In 1907 the disease broke 
out once more with renewed virulence, and during the first nine 
months of the year 11,553 deaths wore ascribed to th’S cause In 
the earlier years little was effected in the way of preventive 
measures owing to the ignorance and obstinacy of the people In 
many cases disinfection of houses was attempted, but with little 
result and the process was afterwards abandoned as being of 
no practical benefit Tho inhabitants of infected villages showed 
the greatest reluctance to evacuate their houses, and further failed 
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to understand that evacuation to be effective must be complete 
Its advantages are now, however, fully appreciated, and in order 
to lend encouragement to the people materials for building huts 
were freely suppLied by Government and the Ghazipur munici- 
pality, the poorer classes receiving further assistance in the 
matter of blankets and fuel Other measures include the destruc- 
tion of rats, which was first begun m 190o, and modulation, 
which was started at the close of 1908 with fair success, 6,781 
persons being treated up to March 190S , while at the present 
tune there seems eveiy prospect of the people resorting to this 
safeguard in increasing numbers 

Statistics of infirmities have been compiled at each census 
since 1881 , but the returns are of little value, owing not only 
to the redaction of the area in tho district but also to the adop- 
tion at different tunes of different rules m enumeration In 
1901 the number of inBano peisons was 61, as compared with 82 
in tho pre\ ioua consns an 1 70 ten years eailier The total is lower 
than in any other district in thi plains, though this must iu part 
be attributed to the presen o of the largo divisional asylum at 
Benares, many inmates of which arc residents ofGhanpur 
Thore were 1 ,24:7 blind persons, or less than half the number 
recorded ten years pre\ lously, but the doorcase is rather apparent 
than real, since it would seem that the returns of 1891 included 
man} who were part'ally blind , although it is an undoubted fact 
that blindness has decreased with the disappearance of small-pox 
LeproB} again is far lies common than form» rly, the toi-ai number 
of lepers at the last oonsu* being 201 as against 409 in 1891 and 
492 ten years earlier The number of deaf-mutes was 334, 
showing a slight decrease The figure is much the same as in 
tho other parts of the BenareB di\ ision but far lower than in 
Gorakhpur an! north-eastern Oudh, where this infirmity is 
popularly ascribed to the use of snow-fed water 
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The district has long attained a high pitch of agricultural 
development, at all events so far as the area undor cultivation 
is concerned The earliest records of area, however, are those 
of 1840, for when the permanent settlement was undertaken the 
highly necessary accompaniment of a survey was, unfortunately, 
omitted on account of the time required for an operation of this 
nature This defect was remedied at the first revision of rooorda, 
when the net cultivation was 564,140 acres or 63 9 per <feut of 
the entire district This figure represents the total for each of 
the existing parganas, but is not absolutely accurate on account 
of several subsequent transfers of individual villages During 
the next forty years substantial progress was made, and the 
survey of 1879 showed 607,904 acres under the plough or 68 16 
per cent of the whole, a remarkably high figure that was 
exceeded in few districts The increase wa* common to all the 
parganas except Karanda, although e\ en there the cultivated 
area was nearly 78 per cent of the total , but the extent of the 
niOTC&se varied considerably and was far more marked in 
the Ghazipur and Saidpur tahsils than elsewhere, the rate of 
expulsion being greatest in the parganas of Pachotar, Shadi- 
abad and Saidpur For sevoial 3 ears the area romaraod 
remarkably constant In 1885-80 and the following 3 ear the 
average was 606,560 acres and in the next ten 3 ears it was 
602 413 acres, the decrease being due to the depression caused by 
several bad seasons at the end of the decade The maximum 
was 817,735 acres in 1893-94 , but from that year onward the 
decline was rapid, the lowest point being reached in 1896 97 
when no more than 558,410 acres were under tillage. That 
year however marked the turning point, for thereafter the 
recovery, though somewhat slow, was steadily maintained The 
average area under the plough from 1897-98 to 1901-02 was 
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691,687 acres ; but in the second half of the decade the old level 
was regained, the cultivated area from 1902-03 to 1906-07, 
inclusive, averaging no loss than 617,175 acres, while the highest 
figure e\er recordel waB 619, 3GI in 1904 05 The average 
shows that a very decided increase has taken place during the 
past thirty j ears and betokons a remarkable standard of 
do\ elopment, being equivalent to 69 04 per cent of the entne area. 
This is the more noteworthy m that the extent of barren 
waste and twai is \ ery great m parts of the district The propor- 
tion is much highei m the Muhammad abad and Zamamah 
tahsvls than elsewhere, reaching 80 per cent and ovor in the 
Muhammadabad and Dehma parganas and 79 21 per cent in 
Zaxnamah Next follow Khrauda with 75 75 and Mahaic'i with 
7436 per cent but tho other parganas are well below the 
average except Khanpur, w ith 68 38, and Ghozipur with 65*12 
per cent Tho lowest figure is 56 05 in Pachotar, and next m 
order come Bahnabal with 67 14, Shadiabad with 59 72, Saidpui 
with 61 91 and Zahurabad with 62 68 per cent 

The increase in the eultn ated area fails to show the real 
increase in the productive capacity of the district, but unfor- 
tunately no statistics are extant to show the amount of land 
actually under crops either in 1840 or in 1879 Tho crop state- 
ment m the latter year was prepared during the cold weather, 
and no account was taken of a previous kharif harvest in fields 
bearing rab\ staples It is certain however that the practice 
of sowing tho same land twice m tho year w as far less pre- 
valent than at tho present day Por 1 886-86 and the following 
year the average do-fash area was 97,604 acres, in the 
ensuing decade 113 228, and for the ten years from 1897-98 to 
1906-07 it was as much as 138,533 acres The last fivo years 
exhibit a very remarkable advance m this direction since the 
average has been no less than 149,175 acres, or 24 25 per cent 
of the net cultivation I he proportion varies in different parts 
of the district, depending mainly on the nature of the soil and 
the character of the crops It is highest in the Zamamah 
tahsil, where it amounts to 27 1 pci cent , and in some years this 
figure has been largely exceeded Next comes Muhammadabad 
■with 25 47, while the average for Saidpur and Ghaapur is 2l 57 
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and 21 53 per oenfc , respectively The practice of double-creppmg 
ie most prevalent m those parte which depend mainly on other 
crops than late nee, for where the lhartf is harvested at an early 
date it is an easy matter to sow a second crop m good time 

It is obvions that very little room now remains for a farther 
expansion of tillage In a permanently-settled district there 
is every inducement for the zamindars to cultivate the largest 
area possible, since every additional acre brought under the 
plough moans a clear gam provided the harvest repays the 
expense of tillage In the previous chapter mention has been 
made of the barren area, and also of the grovo lands which, 
technically, are included under the head of culturablo waste 
Deducting the cultivated, the barren and fcho grove area fiom 
the total of the district there remains as much as 139,776 acres 
described as culturable, this being equivalent to 15 GS per cent of 
the entire area From this should, however, be deductod 24,646 
acres returned as current fallow or nnder preparation for sugar- 
cane, which are only left untillod under the ordinary rules of 
rotation, leav mg 101,400 acres or 11 38 pei cent of old fallow, 
and 13,670 acres or 1 53 per coni of uubroken waste It is very 
difficult to say how far this classification is correct, particularly 
in the case of old fallow since it very often happens that land is 
sown experimentally and abandoned after a single harv est on proof 
of itB being too poor to repay tillage As a general rule it may 
be assumed that all land capable of profitable cultivation under 
existing conditions has been taken up, and at all events it is certain 
that the remainder must be treated as land on the margin of culti- 
vation and consequently of a very inferior description The pro- 
portion of culturablo waste and old fallow is highest m those parts 
of the district which are characterised by the presence of usar, 
and this faot of itself affords a clear indication of the nature of 
the land so described In the Zamamah tahBil, where usa/r is 
either unknown or vory rare, the figure barely exceeds 4 per 
cent , while in the parganas of Pachotar, Sbadiabad and 
Zahurabad, in which uaar is extremely prevalent, the proportion 
rises well above 20 per cent — in the first amounting to more 
than one-fourth of the entire pargana The remainder of the 
Muhammadabad tahsil, being practically alluvial m character 
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and uninfected with usar, contains very little culturable waste, 
the propoition in the Muhammadabad pargana being only 8 86, 
while in Karanda, another alluv lal tract, it is no more than 
2 22 per cent of the total 

The sj stem and methods of husbandry as practised in 
Ghazipur call foi no special mentioD, as they differ in no way 
from those in vogue in the surrounding districts As is every- 
where the caso the better cultivators, such as the Kurmis and 
Koeris, pay farmoic attention to then fields than the mass of the 
tenants, particularly those of tho higher castes , but the imple- 
ments are the same as those employed everywhere, and exhibit 
no change or improvement Manure is utilised whenever a\ ail- 
able but the supph is limited by the unuorsal use of cowdung 
for fuel , and it is oulj in tho neighbouihoo 1 of tho city that 
an adequate amount is to be obtained The question is ono of 
great impoitance owing to the m reased piessure on tho soil 
resulting from the spread of double cropping In the same 
con no tion the disappearance of indigo is a master foi regret, as 
the refusi fiom tho tact orn<? forms a \en stiong manure As 
yet, however, tin sod shows no «ngns of exhaustion f i om excessive 
tillage, the dangci being partially at all events e\ aded by the 
traiitioual system of lotatioa 

No ro-ords of the area under the different crops at the time 
of the snrui m 1S4U arc forthcoming and the eailiest state- 
ment i« thut of 1870, so that it is impossible to compare the present 
With th< past condition of agriculture At the last levision 
tho TJtortf or autumn harvest occupied 270,032 ocios as compared 
with ill, 190 acii.8 cjvercd with robi crops The piedominance 
of the latter was rar from general, for the IcJtan f was much more 
extensiv e than the win m the Muhammadabail tahsil and the 
parganas of Jfahriabad and Mahaich At the present tune the 
state ot affairs is much the same, although the increase in the 
Ichartf area has bum tho more lapid For the five years ending 
With 1006-07 the aw rate was 376,542 for tho autumn and 
385,664 acres for the rain harvest In the great nee glowing 
tracts tho relative position is reversed, tho Ichanf preponderating 
in the Saidpur tahsil and in the parganas of Pachotar, Zahurabad 
and Mahaich, The zaid or intermediate harvest is of little 
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importance, averaging no more than 2,145 acres annually, of which 
1,305 acres are occupied by melons grown on the sandy banks 
of the Ganges, especially in the Karanda, Zamamah and Ghazi- 
pur parganas Other products of this harvest include the early 
millet known as cheni, covering 381 aores — principally in 
Zamamah, Muhammodabad and Ghazipur — vegetables, spices 
and a varying amount of early rice The zaAd area in the par- 
ganas mentioned above aggregates 1,800 acres, and the bulk of 
the remainder is to be found m Said pur and Zahurabad 

By far the most important of the Jcha/tif staples is rice 
which occupies on an average 145,696 acres, or 39 19 per cent, 
of the area sown for this harvest There has been no great 
increase under this head, since the total in 1879 was 139,418 
acres, and the expansion is attributable almost entirely to the 
early variety whioh now covers 32,090 acres It is to be 
found everywhere, but nearly two-thirds of the whole are 
grown in the parganas of Zamamah, Shadiabad and Zahurabad. 
The late or transplanted nee is raised mainly in the heavy clay 
lands of the north and south, the largest areas being in Zamamah, 
Zahurabad, Pachotai and Shadiabad There ib very little nee of 
any sort in Karanda, but oi the other parganas Muhammadabad 
alone shows a lower proportion than 25 per cont , while in 
Pachotar it constitutes nearly two-thirdB of the whole area under 
rain crops There aro many Bpecies of nee , but theso are only 
to be distinguished by an expert, and importance attaches only to 
the broad distinction between the sown or early and tto trans- 
planted or late var eties The early nco is rarely irrigated and 
though in the jarhan tracts the rain wator is held up by embauk- 
monts, so as to keep the fields flooded, regular irrigation is seldom 
resorted to except in the Saidpur tahsil 

One of the most valuable of the khanf crops is Bugaicane, 
although it remains on the ground for the greater part of the 
yeaT and is not reaped till the spring On an averago it occupies 
26,600 acres, or 7 04 per cent of the autumn harvest, and recently 
has exhibited a marked tendency to increase, the total m 1906-07 
being over 32,000 aoreB Even so the figure ib very much below 
that of former days In 1879 it was 36,196 acres, and at an earlier 
period the area was considerably in excess of this. The defcUae 
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of Gbanjmr as one of the great sugar markets, together with 
tbo competition of loot and impoited sugars, sorved to render 
the culti\ation of sugaicane loss profitable and popular, while at 
tho same time the rise lit the value of agricultural produce rendered 
it worth while for the cult i\atoi to devote more of his land to 
less costly and troublesome crops Tho recent increase may per- 
haps bo a'Kjribed io ihc effort on the market produced by tho im- 
position of duties nn certain kinds of imported beet sugar The 
distribution of the crop n ane-* gr< ath In the parganas of the 
Ghanpur tahsil, ami also in Dohma an 1 Bahriabal, tho piopoT- 
tion exceeds 10 per c.nt , while there is comparatucly little sugar 
produced in Karanda and the tract south ot the Ganges 

The bulb of the remaining Ichanf cropB ire of an inferior 
description The large millils, bajia and jvar, are genu ally 
found in combination with arkar, which does not reach 
znaturitN till the iff 6- han e-^t The foimer is grown chiefly on 
the light umrrigatod lands, oA the high Ganges Lank and else- 
where and mixed wuh at bar, aieragra 63,616 ft' res or JG 89 per 
cent of tho lehanr , this proportion being exceeded in Zamaniah, 
GharipuT and Karanda, in the last of which it uses to the 
remarkable figure of 57 48 per cont , tho trai t b<. ing by 
nature suited for little else It should be noted, however, that 
the total includes 11,33 } a> res under arknr alone, this crop being 
very extensivclv grown in Gha/ipur , but at the same time the 
area has Jargelv dr creased, since in 1879 the two together occupied 
no less than 73 377 acres, betokening a considerable) improvement 
in tho nature of the crops raised The mixture of urlocur and 
jwvr, which is sown on better land, averages 40 468 acres, or 
10 75 per cent of the harvest, and thus repiesents a verj marked 
increase during the past thirty years The propoition is highest 
m the Saidpur tahsil and paigana Muhammadabad, while it 
drops to a \ ery low figure in Ghazipur Of the total 6,728 acres 
of yuar are sown for fodder alone and cut while green This 
practice is on the increase and appears to be profitable, a groat 
advantage being that it leaves the ground free to be prepared 
for rafri sowings at an early date Maize is rapidly growing in 
popularity and now averages 10,800 acres, or 2 87 per cent of 
the J&anf, its distribution corresponding olosely to that of ywwv 
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It is one of the first crops to reach maturity, and is but little 
affected by an early cessation of the rams Of the minor pro- 
ducts the chief is tho small millet known sb Bonioan, which is 
very extensively grown throughout tho district and averages 
63,045 acres, or 16 74 per cent of thi whole aica. It requires 
little attention and no irrigation, and bulks largely in the food 
supply of tho poorei classes Of a similar nature aro hodon 
and man duct, which flourish on inferior soils and occupy 5,945 
and 2,850 a-'res, respectively Tor the rest, gard< n crops take up 
2,390 acres and the balance is for the most part taken up by the 
pulses urd and muacj with 3,887, or by moth with 1,058 acies 
At one time cotton was producod to some extent, but of late 
years it has completely disappoaied 

Another crop that has almost vanished, but which deserves 
mention on account of its former importance, is indigo Its 
enltivution m this district was introduced by Dr Gilchnst and 
Mr Chartoiis, who established a factory near Ghazipur in 1787 
The experiment met with great resistance on the part of both 
the inhabitants and the Government, as ib evident from the severe 
terms of Regulation XXXIII of 1795, which was directed 
mainly against this firm The result of the mcasnre was that 
planters were dobarred from leasing the land themselves for 
producing indigo, but there was no objection to the encourage- 
ment of itB cultivation by the tenants The enactment was soon 
afterwards modifiod Tho prov ision that no land should he hold 
by Europeans after the oxpnation of tho decennial settlement 
was nullified by the fact that the same settlement was afterwards 
declared peipetual, auil tho romoval of all restrictions was 
completed by Act IV of 1S37 The example set by the founders 
of the Ghazipur fa tory was followed by many others, and m 
the course of time the district was covered with indigo ooncerns, 
at first under European management, though in no long time 
the majority passed into native hands By 1879 the only 
European ooncerns were those of Messrs Fox and Aitchison at 
Gahmar in pargana Zamamah , Mr C Nickels of Mahewa in 
the same pargana, Mr W J Jones of Rampur in Khanpur , 
and Mr R Tregear of Deochandpur in Saidpur At the same 
time there were 69 smaller factories owned by natives and the 
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area under indigo amounted to several thousand acres, the average 
outturn from 1880 to 1S85 being 1,032 maunds annually The 
industry continued to flourish, though with many vicissitudes 
of fortune, till the collapse caused by the competition of the 
synthetic dye. The factories were sold or were dosed and the 
land cultivated with other crops, the present condition of affairs 
being illustrated by tbe fact that whereas the average area under 
indigo for the live \cars ending m 1906-07 was 608 acreB the 
total droppel from 922 m 1902-03 to do more than 62 acres 
in the last season, and this small amount was confined to the 
Ghazipur tahsil 

Of the various rah products the chief is barley, which is 
grown to an immense extent in the upland portions of the district 
and mainly on the lighter umrngated soils Sown by itself it 
covers on an aveiage 124,474 acres, or nearly 32 3 per cent of 
the entire harvest, while 26 850 acres aro under barley mixed with 
gram and 11,350 acros are occupied by gujax or barley and 
wheat m combination Thus by itself and with other crops 
barley amounts fo 42 38 per cent of the rah area , and, with rioo 
m the k}-nr>f, forms tho most ohara itenstic Btaplo of the tract 
On the other hand w heat is comparatively scarce, averaging but 
12,256 acres or only 318 per cent of the harvest, and the bulk 
of tins is confined to the rich alluvial lands along the Ganges, 
where the soil is sufficiently moist and abundant facilities exist 
for irrigation. A much larger area however is returned under 
wheat m combination with gram, whioh averages 35,772 aeres 
or 9*28 per cent of the whole, though this is mainly confined 
to the parganas of Mubammadabad and Zamamah, which possess 
the largest expanses of lowland While there has been a consid- 
erable increase m the cultivation of wheat, which alone or in 
combination covered 45,263 acres In 1879, Ghazipur cannot by 
any means be described as a wheat-producing district, and the 
quantity available for export is quite insignificant "Wheat is 
not largely used as an article of food except by 'the wealthier 
classes, the staple diet of the peoplo being barley and other 
grains 

Gram sown by itself averages 38,476 acres, or 9*98 per oent. 
of the spnng harvest, and this again shows a marked increase. 
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More than half this amount oomes from the Zamamah p argon a, 
and the bulk of the remainder is to be found in Muhammadabad 
and Said pur j where it is usually grown as a aecond crop, 
generally in succession, to noe Most of tho do-fasto laud 
however is devoted to peas, which are an oxtremely popular 
staple, as is the case throughout the Benares division On an 
average they occupy no less than 96,181 acres, or 24 91 per cent 
of the whole, and the area has remained wonderfully constant 
for the last thirty years In Dehma the proportion roaches 
38 06 per cent , and tho general average is largely exceeded in 
all the rice-growing parganas such as Pa^hotar, Zahuiabad, 
Muhammadabad and Bahnabad On tho other hand it is 
relatively low in Karanda, Zamaniah and Khaupur although in 
no case is it less than 1 5 per cent 

Opium is widely produced in this distuct, the area under i 
poppy averaging 14, ^89 acres or 3 89 per o uc of tho laud sown 
with rabi crops The proportion, varies to a rcmaikable exttnt 
in the different pargana-*, but generally it is highest in tho 
neighbourhood of Ghazipur, amounting to 7 1 per o nt m paigana 
Ghazipur, 616 in Shadiabal, 6 61 in Maliuich aud 529 in 
Saidpur, while in Dehma, Khanpui and Kai andu it n> le«s than 
two per oent Tho importance of the crop i* fur «>ieatei than 
m any other district of the di\ision and this is doubtless due 
to the selection of Ghazipur as the head qua i Lei s of l ho B< na’ os 
agency, which injiudes almost tho wholo ol ihc United Ihonncos 
Like that of Bihar the agency is under the immediate control 
of the Board of Revenue of Bengal, aud foi this roason the head 
of the department was, till 1894, chosen from tho ciwl somce 
of the Lower Provinces, though since that year he has been 
selected from the covenanted civilians of the United Piovmcf s 
The Government monopoly of opium was an inheritance from 
early days, and on the introduction of the Company’s rule poppy 
cultivation was entrusted to contractors, but this arrangement 
led to a deterioration in the quality of the drug aud a maiked 
decline in the profits In 1797 the management was made over 
to a covenanted officer, and the Benares agency was established 
under the control of the Commercial Resident, this sysiem, which 
remained in force for 24 years, resulting in au extension of 
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cultivation, increased produce and a greatly enhanced revenue 
In 1821 the charge of the agency was given to an opium agent 
and the collectors of the poppy -growing districts were designated 
deputy agents, the direct management of the cultivation and 
collection of opium being m the hands of gomasktas or native 
assistants The Commercial Residont had received a commission 
on the profits — and this concession was for a short period allowed 
to the collectors — at the rate of 2£ pei cent on the piofits in 
excess of the a\erage produoe of 1810-20 and the two following 
years This 8} stem proved expensive and defective and, in 
1830-31, a few uncovcuantcd assistants weie appointed to super- 
vise the gomaahtaa, the now class of ofhe^rs drawing a commis- 
sion on a modified scalo l\u jeers latei uncovenanted officers 
of a higher class, called sub-deputy agc>nts, were appointed on 
fixed salaries, with a fixed tiavelhng allowance for six months 
and a personal allowance m lieu of the commission, although 
they still drew a commission of Rs 5 por mauml on all opium 
in excess of the prescribed standard for each district In 1852 
a fresh organisation of the department was introduced, the staff 
comprising sub-deputy opium agents, assistants and proba- 
tioners, the first being graded in fivo classes and all being 
gazetted officcis holding their appointments under the Government 
of Bengal The numbers have been enlarged from time to time 
and the salaries raised, hut the system remains the same recruit- 
ment is by nomination followed by competitive examination, 
one-fourth of the vacancies being reserved for natives of India 
Por administrative purposes the Unite 1 Provinces are divided 
into eighteen divisions or Bub-agencies, the Gh&zipui division 
including this district and Benares Th~ divisions arc further 
split up into hothi8 or subdivisions, each under a gomashta, and 
each hothi comprises three circles eupen isod by a mu harrvr or 
writer, while eaJi circle consists of a numlier of beats in the 
charge of ziladars or peons who supervise the cultivation, 
instruct the cultivators in the preparation of tho drug and 1 
convey to them the orders of the sub-deputy agent The assistant 
agents have charge of one or more subdivisions and their duties 
are similar to those ol the sub-deputy agents, the latter being 
responsible to the Opium Agent, who in turn is leaponsible to the 
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Government of Bengal The control of the agency by that 
authority dates from the separation of the North-Western 
Provinces in 1835, when it was decided that the management of 
the department Bhould remain with the Board of Customs, a body 
subordinate to the Local Government of the Lower Provinces 
Ihe first operation of the opium made in July, August or 
September, is the settlement or engagement with tho cultivator for 
sowing a certain amount of land with poppy, the agreement being 
drawn up through tho medium of thv. lambardar or headman 
selected by the villagers, whose appointment is confirmed by the 
departmental officer in charge of the subdivision. Tho lembarda/r 
receives a commission of 6 pei cent on the total value of the 
outturn under hiB license paid by the department. Since 1889 
however engagements have been mado with each cultivator 
separately, and the advance paid to him direct instead of to the 
lambardar These advances range from Ks 5 to Ks 9 per 
bigha, ac jording to the a\ crage ascertained yield The lambardar 
receives a license permitting poppy cultivation on a prescribed 
area, and an extract is given to each cultivator showing the 
land he ib entitled to sow with poppy and the amount advanced 
to him. Government at the Bamo timo agreeing to pay for tho 
opium produced a fixed rate per ser of standard consistence The 
lambardar and cultivatois on their part file a joint qabidiat 
engaging to delivor the whole produce for weighment at the 
appointed plate and time The preparation of tho fields com- 
mences while tho settlements are in progress The land is very 
carefully ploughed and as much manure is added as is available, 
in the shape ol cattlc-dung, ashes and village sweepingB, while a 
top-dressing of saline earth is frequently applied 8owmgs 
take place in Ootobei and November, about two sere of seed per 
bigha being sown broadcast The field is then harrowed and 
raked up mto little squares for facility of irrigation, water being 
given at intervals of about fifteen days There is a general pre- 
ference for well water even in canal-irrigated tracts, but where 
this is scarce recourse is had to jhils, for unirrigated poppy fields 
are seldom to be seen The best soil for the plant is a light 
sandy loam, though other varieties yield a good outturn It is 
remarkable that not only the quality but the colour of the 
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produce depend on the soil, varying from a rich fawn colour in 
the case of loam to the dark opium obtained from alluvial and 
heavier lands When the plants attain a height of about two 
inches they are thinned out to a space of three or four inohos 
apart, while two weeks later a fuithor thinning takes place The 
crop is regularly hoed and watered till mature by February it 
ib usually in flower, and m March the collection of the drug 
commences During the cold weather the holds have been 
measured by the opium staff, so as to discover whether the 
cultivators have acted up to their engagements, and the aieas 
thus determined arc entered on the licenso (cxtiacts being given 
to each cultivatoi ) and the departmental khasra or field-book 
Measurement is effected hv rods instead of chains so as not to 
damage the plants, each rod being 99 inches in length, while 20 
rods form the side of a standard lyigfia of <1,025 square yards 
In the WL-stem districts the petals are allowed to fall, but m 
Ghazipur and the cast they are carefully drawn off for the 
manufacture of the flower-leaf used to encase the cakes of exported 
opium The petals are placed on a circular ndged earthen 
plate, some 12 or 14 inches in diameter, over a slow fire, they 
are then pressed with a damp cloth till thy have adhered 
together, after which the flower-leaf is rtmov ul aud allow od to 
dry. Ab soon as the petals have fallen the pod begins to ripen 
and is ready for lancing whm quite firm to the touch This 
process, begun at the end of February or the Loginning of 
March and somotimoa lasting to tho first week in April, is 
effected in the afternoon by means of an instrument called 
Tiashtar, consisting of three blades tied firmly together, the 
incision being made vertically fiom the bottom to the top of the 
pod A white milky juice at onco exudes, gradually thiokomng 
and deepening m colour, and is taken off the next morning 
with an iron scraper The drug thus collected is placed in 
small brass or earthenware vessels, wmch are lilted m order to 
drain off the dew or any pasetoa that may have formed The 
latter is a black juice or sweat, as its name implies, and appears 
under certain atmospheric conditions and is supposod to cause 
deterioration if allowed to remain with the drug it is purchased 
from the cultivators at a reduced rate, When the opium has 
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been collected the pods are allowed to dry and are then broken 
off ior the seed, a Buffi a lent quantity from the best pods leiug 
retained for the next year 'while the rest is sold to local dealers 
for the manufacture of oil and other purposes The stalks are 
generally used for manure or fuel, while in this and the 
neighbouring districts the dried and pul\ eriBi d leaf, known as 
trash, finds a ready sale at the factory, where it is used for 
packing the cakes in the chests for export to China. In April 
th., cultivators are summoned in regulai order to the weighing 
place, usually the nearest tahsil, whoio the opium is classified 
according to its consistence bj the divisional officer and then 
weighed, the quality, quantity an 1 approximate i alue of the 
produce being entered on each cultiiator’s ticket or miniature 
license The mon are then paid, either on th° same or on the 
following day A dissatiBfio I cultivator is entitled lo claim that 
his opium shall be smt to (iha^ipur for special examination, but 
this privilege is very rarjy exercised Adultviatci opium is 
confiscated without payment aft.r sending jt to Gha/ipar, whoie 
the final decision rests with the Opium Agent All good opium 
is despatched to the laAory in seale l jars oi bags, a hundred at 
a time and, on return of the in\ on c showing the amount of 
opium in each jar reduced to btan laid consistence, tin, accounts 
are finally mado up The piosent late paid for standard opium 
of 70° consistence is Ra 6 pci Bei lib. om the establishment of 
the agoncj till 1822 it was Rs 2-34), fioin 1823 to 1827 it was 
Rs 3, and then it was laisel to Rs 3-10-G From 183J to 
1839 thi* latter rate was maintained in distil As to the oast of 
Oudh and Allahabal, while clsowhore it was Rg 4 From 1840 
onwards tho pn c \aned slightly, dropping to Rs 3-4-0 from 
1865 to 1S60, and then rising in su< cos^im' joars to Rs 3-8-0, 
Rs 4 and Rs 5 Tho last pre\ ailed tdl 1803 with th( excep- 
tion of two periods — from 1865 to 1870" and fiom 1877 to 1880— 
when it was Rs 4-8-0 , bat from 1S94 the present rate lias been 
unchanged 

At the present tmio tobacco co\dib on an a\erago 336 acres 
and is to be found in all parganas of the district, but especially 
m Zamamah and the Muhammad a bad. tahsil. While possessing 
some looal reputation it is of little real importance, but the orop 
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deserves mention on account of an extenmve experiment con- 
ducted with the object of growing tobacco for European 
consumption In 1876 a large area of land 2,187 acres in 
extent, forming part of the old stud farm, was taken up for the 
purpose, and not long after it was leased to Messrs Begg, 
Sutherland & Co for a term of fifty yeais, ono of the 
conditions being that not less than 150 acres should be sown 
with tobacco annuall) A skilled curcr was brought from 
America and the enterprise was conducted with some vigour for 
several years, the output in 18S1-82 being 1 10, 000 lbs The 
production of tobacco on a eommeicial scale was continued and 
a succession of imported experts was maintained till 1889, 
when the experiment was abandone 1 aud the lease was resigned 
The reasons for the failure of the venture were that the climate 
and soil, as well a* the conditions under which curing had to 
be conducted, wire not adapted to the production of loaf that 
could compete with the finost American Owing to the dry 
climate the tobacco became covered with sand, which constituted 
a great objection on the part of buj irs Large shipments were 
made to England, but the leaf was graded with the lower and 
medium qualities of American and tho prices realised barely 
covered, or else failed to cover, the cost of production A 
limited sale was found for cake tobacco mixed with Amenoan, 
but the addition contributed materially to tin- cost and the 
quantity disposed of was not sufficient to render the business 
profitable 

The crops already mentioned take up 93 45 per cent of tho 
area sown, aud tho lemamdor are consequently of little import- 
ance The most v aluable is linseed, which in tho last five yearB 
has averaged 5,941 acres, though tho figuro has fluctuated m an 
extraordinary manner, ranging from 10,988 acres in 1904-06 to 
no moie than 1,816 acres in. 1906-07 the apparent reason being 
the control of the cultivation acquired by the dealers of Cawn- 
pore, Benares, Allahabad and other markets The crop is grown 
mainly in. the Zamaniah subdivision, but is to bo found m all 
parts of the district and, on occasions, has been extensively pro- 
duced in tbe Ghazipur tahsil Of the remaining food orops the 
chief is ma«w or lentils, which cover on an average 3,676 acres, 
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almost the whole of this lying in Muhammadabad and Zamamah 
Potatoes, in the same parganas and more extensively in Ghazipur, 
average 951 and turnips and carrots 402 acres There is a very 
large area, 11,410 aoreB, principally in the Zamamah tahsil, under 
miseella neons food ci op, which consist for the most part of the small 
black pea called kesan or latar i, grown alone or m combination 
with gram or masur It flomishes greatly m the soils to the 
south of tho Ganges, as is also the case in the adjoining 
par g ana of Narwan in the Bsnaros district , but as an article of 
food it is of little value, and is even said to be positively 
deleterious, since its consumption, it unmixed with other grains, 
is believed to cause a kind of paralysis both in human beings 
and animals The cultivation ol oats is of old standing, and 
was probably introduced for the benefit of the Ghazipur stud 
farm It was taken up to some extent by the European planters 
and is still carried on in tho Zamanjah and Ghazipur parganas 
wh~re the crop do_s well, covering about 500 acTos yearly 
Thore l^main garden crops, which average 2,059 acres and com- 
prise condiments, spices and v egetabl^s, the bulk of these being 
raised in thv Gangetic lowlands Under the 6ame category 
come the ios gardens lor which Ghazipur is celebrated These 
gardens aro found in the imme diate neighbourhood of the city 
and arc cultivated by Koons, who paj \ ery high rents for suit- 
able land — Rs. 40 or moie per acre The roses, of the species 
called Roea Dawscetui, me grown fiom cuttmgB, which are 
planted in nurBencs foi a yoar and arc transplanted in the 
rains, about a thousand trees going to the bigka The trees bear 
flowers in the second year at tho jate of some 20,000 to the hgha; 
and in the thud year thoy reach maturity , yielding from thirty 
to sixty thousand flowers their life is generally reckoned at 
forty years The bulk of the flowcis are used locally by the 
Ghazipur perfumers but large quanlities are exported to 
Jaunpur, where the ios3 does not flourish 

In the alluvial tract, which compiiscs about two-thirds J 
of Karanda, one-thud of Zamamah one-fouith of Muhammad- 1 
abad and small portions of several other parganas, irrigation is 
not as a rule required, owing to the moisture inherent in the soil 
and the high water level In these parts too the construction of 
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veils is generally impossible, since the alluvial deposit is oom- 
parativ ely shallow and beneath it lies a stratum of puro river 
sand Apart from this area the district is, as a whole, admirably 
provided with means of irrigation of which full advantage is 
taken Tbo early retains aio of little use, for it was the general 
practice to rljord os lriigatcd all land which was within reach 
of water rather than ih„ actual amount ungatod in. a single 
year Thus the survey stitistus of 1810 show for the present 
district an in igated area of 330,058 acres, this bung equivalent 
to 59 5 per cent oE the n*fc c ultivation Similarly in 1879 the 
area wate red was 327 317 acros, oi nearly 54 percent, both 
those figures being far in excess of the area actually irrigated in 
any one j oar A moie satisfactory lesult is obtained by taking 
the a'veragc for a senes of } eais annual statistics being available 
from 1885-86 onwaids The ie turns show that from 1S87-88 to 
1S96-97 the average in igated aica was 212,722 acres, and though 
the total liu tuated with the nature of the seasous the ratio of 
the irrigat d to the culti\ ate ! area was remarkably constant, the 
former avenging 35 31 per eeut of the latter, while the 
maximum was IS 07 iu 1 SVS-S9 an 1 the minimum 30 8 por cent 
in 1894-97, a j ear of unusually hk av } rainfall Tor the ensuing 
decade, ending m 190G-97, Iht avorago was 217 325 acres or 
35 98 p.r cent of tK ana cultivated, tho highest figure being 
285,123 acres, or 30 32 per cent in 1S99-00, while tho lowost was 
31 5 per cent in the following year In the second half of tho 
period the vacations were -very slight, tho general average 
amounting to 219 } 22S arrus, or 37 64 per cent , a figure which 
^ shows that u ligation ha-, fully kept picc with the spread of 
cultivation *lhe local variations an veiy sti iking, for the 
proportion do.s not c\ 'ed 12 per cent in the Zamamah and 
Karanda pargana j , while it is well below the average in 
Muhammad abad and Mahaich On the other hand it is no less 
than 58 03 per cent in the Oha/ipur tahsil and tho figure is but 
slightly lower in tho parganas of Zahurabad, Bahnabad, Said pur 
and Dehma The last shows an average of 43 18 , but in all the 
other upland parganas tho proportion exceeds 48 per cont with 
the single exception of Khanpur, whore only 38 5 per cent of the 
land under the plough is irrigated The reason for this variation 
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lies almost wholly in the depth at which water is found below 
the surface On an average tho wa + er levol is about 31 feet, but 
it is much less than this in the clay tracts in tho north where the 
natural drainage is somewhat defective, and considerably more 
along the high banks of tho Ganges and Gamti, especially the 
latter, since in many parts of Khan pm wells haie to be sunk to 
a depth of 50 feot or more before water is leached Gonorally 
speaking the proportion of irrigation to cultivation is remark- 
ably high. Throughout the district more than half tho rah area 
obtains water, and it may safely be asserted that practically 
every crop which requires irrigation can obtain it in ordinary 
years Besides this irrigation is affoidcd to tho auhimn crops 
to a far greater extent than would appear hom tho returns , for 
while only 36,000 acres of Jch^nf wore shown os lmgatod in 
3906-07 tho actual figure mu-,t be largely in excess of this, since 
there were 161,723 acres under late nco, to say nothing of some 
32,000 acres of sugarcane, for both of which irrigation in some 
form or other is absolutely essential 

There aie no canals m tho district, and consequently the l 
available Bourccs of supply comprise wells, tanks, lakes and B 
jhtls and the smaller watercourses Of these by far tho most 
important and the most roliablo aro wells, which on an average 
supply 166,957 acres, or 76 36 per cent of tho total irrigation, as 
against 52,27 1 acres watered by other means Of the latter tho chiol 
are artificial tanks, wbioh aro remarkably common m this as mall 
the eastern districts The natural reservous are foi tho most 
part shallow, and seldom contain water throughout the cold 
weather , and the larger rivers aro useless for this purpose, 
owing to the depth of the water below the smface of the country. 
The same objection holds m the caso of the small streams, though 
m a less degree, and they can only be utilised by means of dams, 
while the result seldom repays the labour mvoh ed The propor- 
tion of that obtained from wells to the total irrigation is naturally 
lowest in those parganas which possess the greatest number 
of foils — in particular Paehotar and Zahurabad, where it 
amounts to 62 2 and 64 1 per cent , respectively It is also 
below the average in Dehorn and Khanpur, while on the other 
hand it is highest m Karanda, Zamamah, Ghazipur and Saidpur,_ 
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At the survey of 3879 the number of wells m use was 
14,400, each irrigating on an a\ erago about 13 4 acres and this 
was said to be nearly doable tbo number existing m 1840 
Since that tuno there has been a \ciy considerable increase, for 
by 190G-07 the total haJ risen to 20,800, the last five years 
showing a constant increase Of this 4,544 were of the ordinary 
unprotected vanetv, while the rest were cither masonry or 
half-masonry, the latter being by far tho most usual form in 
this district Such w ells have a shaft of brickwork set in mud • 
they have, as a rule, no masonry superstructure, the shaft being 
built up about two or thivc foot above the le\cl of the surround- 
ing fields, while the earth from the well is piled up against it so 
as to form a raised platform These wells are \ory durable and 
serve all the purposes for which they are required, while at the 
same time they ha>>c the a'hantago of Iieing comparatively 
cheap, costing from Ua 100 upwards, according to the depth 
and diameter Earthen wells seldom last for more than a 
single j ear, save in the rare instances where they are sunk in 
\ery firm clay or an underlying bed of hanhar has been bored 
In most places it w necessary to strengthen tho sides by a 
lining of arhar stalks, which are formed into a rude cable 
coiled round the inside of the well so as to prevent the earth 
from being wasbod away Occasionally these cables, which 
are known as binr b} the people, are replaced by a framework 
of stiff bamboo closely interwoven and built np maide the well. 
In this district most wells are worked in tho usual manner by 
bullocks, and teams of men are seldom to be seen. The shallow 
wells of the alius lal tract permit the use of the dhenhli or lever, 
which is sometimes replaced by thB churkfu or pulley w ith a pot 
attached to each end of a rope 

The tanks used for irrigation are m many cases of consider- 
able age, although in the course of time they become silted up 
and it is no uncommon sight to see old tanks w hich Iiai e been 
gradually converted into cultu ated land Those with masonry 
walls are very rarely met with except m towns or important 
villages, and are not utilised for irrigation On an average the 
tanks are about one acre in extent, half of this area being occu- 
pied by the banks, while their average depth does not exoeed 20 
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feet below the surface Openings are left at the corners so as 
to permit the drainage water from the neighbouring fields to 
emj>ty into the tank, and the averago cost of construction is 
estimated at about Rs 1,500 Newly exca\ atod tanks are usually 
reserved for bathing and the watering of cattle, but as tune 
a rh ances and the high banks are washed down irrigation channels 
are formed, the water being raised by means of the nsual lifts 
and swing baskets, while the same method is adopted in the case 
of jhils and natural reservoirs Cultivators whose fields lie 
around a tank or pond have a preferential right to obtain irrigation 
therefrom, but this right does not always extend to holders of 
land not included in the estate to which the tank belongs, and 
claims ad.vancod in contravention of this general role will generally 
be found to be based rather on previous concessions thau on strict 
legal right 

On several occasions the district has suffered from scarcity 
as the result of unfavourable climatic conditions, but there have 
been few occasions when acute famino has been experienced 
ThiB is due mainly to the geographical position of the district, 
for the rains seldom fail entirely and the situation of Ghazipur 
on the banks of the Ganges has always given the traot immense 
advantage in the matter of communications In addition to 
this the people are generally piosperous and the distribution of 
wealth 18 perhaps more even than in the at erage temporarily-settled 
distnot. The occasions on which distress has pro tailed hard 
arisen mainly from the rise m prices caused by the drain ot supplies 
from the district to parts less favourably situated, for though 
these high puces are beneficial to the cultivating community 
they tell hardly on the labouring classes and on those depen- 
dent for a living on small fixed incomes On the other hand 
there are certain definite dangers to which the district is 
at all times exposed A late arrival of the rains will 
inevitably cause a reduction in the Jchanf area, although 
fcho results are seldom serious A much more grave contin- 
gency is a promature cessation of the monsoon, for this not 
only involves the loss of the important nee crop, but also 
renders it impossible to sow a full area for the ensuing rati At 
the same tune it implies a reduction in the facilities for irrigation 
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■which, in the upland tracts, is absolutely necessary for the winter 
crops, since these largely de}>end on tho tanks and )htla which 
are liable to fail w hen their services are m greatest demand 
Rain during the cold weather is so uncertain that its absence 
causes uo apprehension "When the fall is abundant it is apt to be 
actual!) detrimental for tho district lies in the rust area, so that 
prolonged damp 01 cloudy weather in the early pait of the year 
will pi obably cause extensive damage to the wheat and barley, 
especially in the alluvial lands of the Ganges 

Nothing is known of the tarly famines which visited the 
district but it may be presumed that the experiences of Ghazipur 
were much the same as those of tho other portions of the division 
It is fairly safe to conclude that Gha/ipur did not cscapo the 
general famine of 1031, when gram was now hoi e obtain able and 
immense numbers of people diod fiom a- tual starvation The 
next great calamity in those parts occurred in 1770, when all 
Bengal and Bihar were seierely affect*, d and prices rose to an 
unprecedented height in the districts along the Ganges, while 
the valley of the Karamnasa also was in a terribk plight The 
famine of 1783 was the fiist to occur aftoi tho inti oduction of 
British rule, when the countiy was. still suffenng from the effects 
of misgovernment and extortions ou the part of the revenue 
officials Vast numbers of peoplo, dnvtu by the pressure of star- 
vation, streamed eastwards into Bihar, thereby serving to increase 
the general distress The extent of the visitation was observed 
by Warren Hastings himself, who, in April 1784, stated that the 
country was completely devastated from Buxar to the western 
boundary of the Benares province To meet the needs of the 
situation little appears to havo been done save for the removal 
of duties on grain, the prohibition of exportation beyond the 
provmco and the regulation of pneca It was also directed that 
monetary relief should be given as far as possible, but little 
could be effected in this direction owing to the absence of funds 
The famine ceased with the advent of the rains in 1784 , but the 
damage done appears to have been enormous, and it was many 
years before the country fully recovered 

The famiue of 1803-04 followed on a deficient monsoon, 
Causing the Ices of the khorif harvest in launpur and Azamgarh 
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and presumably therefore m this district as well In September 
1803 the situation appeared very threatening, and prices were 
e^tremi ?y high Tho Resident at Benares uaa directed to make 
art\ an ccs foi irrigation works but a good fall of rain occurred in 
Ovtober, saving a small portion of the nee and enabling a full 
rati area to be prepared To relievo tho markets encouragement 
was gi\ ui to the rmpoitation of grain from Bengal, and tho oustom 
duties were suspended foi a time The calamity, howcier, was of 
little moment m this district as compared with tho western tracts, 
and no suspensions or remissions of the revenue appear to have 
been proposed or granted 

Tho general prevalence of high prices in 1813 and 1819 
seems to have had little effect on Ghazipur, although in the latter 
year the low state of the Ganges prevented the passage of 
large boats up the river and, consequently, left the district 
dependent on its own resources Matters wore far worse m the 
famine of 1837-38, which followed on a succession of indifferent 
jears The rams of 1837 wore an almost complete failure, and 
the distress caused by the rise in prices and the scarcity Uf grain 
was enhanced by the unusual prevalence of cholera and sickness 
Nevertheless the Benares division was fortunate in comparison 
with othor parts, for although tho rioe was lost other Jchanf 
staples yielded a fair outturn, and the rabi was almost up to tho 
average No rolicf works were undertaken and the revenue 
was collected without great difficulty, the balances for the two 
years amounting to no more than Rs 17,257 of which Rs 227 
were subsequently remitted. 

The famine of 1800-01 left Ghazipur untouched , and 
although pnees rose to an unusual height there was no great 
distress in the district, and no relief works or measures were 
undertaken. The famine of 1868*69 again affected Ghazipur but 
slightly, although it is noteworthy as the first occasion on which 
direct relief was given by Government The rains of 1868 
began early with a heavy fall in the first week of June, but then 
Btoppod till the middle of July after which another long break 
occurred Fortunately a violent downpour on the 12th of Septem- 
ber saved some portion of the Jchanf and enabled the rdbi to be 
sown, the outturn of the latter harvest being from 50 to 75 per 
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cent of the normal Prices rose to a great height, and the 
pressure on the poorer clasts was such that it was found neces- 
sary to establish a poirhousj at Gha/ipar an l to gne gratui- 
tous relief to mdigtiit people of the better class In this 
way some 63,800 prisons, couutod by daily units, obtained 
assistance, the daily aiorago lining 701 from the 11th of June 
1869 to the 10th of September, w tun relief was discontinued ub 
unnecessary The total cost was but Es 1,593, and this was 
covered by local subscriptions. Xo remissions of revenue were 
made, and the small balance w as recovered in duo time without 
difficulty 

Apprehensions of a serious famine wore aroused in 1873, 
when the rams began la + c au l ended on the 13th of August 
The kkarif lianist was a failure, c° pee ’ally m the case of nee, 
while in the lowlands the crops weie dcstroiid by two unusual 
floods. The mbi area was ncctssarih contracted, as sowungs 
were only possible after iruga'ion, but the winter rams arrived 
most opportunely , and in the md an abundant harvest was 
reaped Distress wao felt throughout the dist ice by the poorer 
classes on account of the dearness of foo 1, but it was m the rice 
tracts alone vhat there was any great suffenng At the same time 
the calamity folbwol on seieral unfavourable years, and though 
prices did not in general rca n h famine limits the people were 
almost at the end of their resomets Bolicf works were started 
on the 9th February 1874 on the ma Is from Gharipur to Basra 
and from Muhamma laha l to Qasimabad, while subsequently 
others of a more permanent natuie wore startl'd, comprising the 
construction of two cmiankmeuts through jhils near Saidpur 
and a similar undertaking on the ioad from Saidpur to Bahna- 
bad An attempt to open a work in «outh 7amamnh proved a 
failure, as all the unemployed labourers hal Htahm thomsehos 
to the Son canal m Shaba La J Tho permanent w orks, managed 
by the Public Works d partment, were koptopen in dofeience to 
the wishes of the collector till the end of July 1874, although 
the attendance after A pul was very small, but the temporary 
works under tho manage nit-nt of the tahsil officials were closed 
before the end of Febmaiy. The poorhousc at Ghanpur was 
enlarged, and from March to September relief was given to 9,731 
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persons— an average of 45 daily, Gratuitous relief in cash was 
distributed at various plaae3 to 2,792 peieons, the total amount 
thus expen led being Rs 669 , and doles of gra’n were given to 
76,103 persons, principally at the tahsil headquarters The cost 
of the works, amounting to Rs 13,116 for this district and 
Ballia, was defrayed from local funds, while the other expendi- 
ture, Rs 6,470 m all, was obtained by subscriptions, a central 
committee being formed for tho purpose at Ghazipur with local 
committees at each tahsil As a matter of fa~t the distress was 
never so great as had been at first anticipated, and mdood was 
trifling as compared with that experienced in the Gorakhpur 
diMsionto the north 

The experience of the district was very similar in 1877-78, 
although matters were l enderod worse on this occasion bj the 
widespread extent of the famino, which affeefcel an immensely 
larger area Moreov er the economic situation at its commence- 
ment was decide lly abnormal, owing to the depletion, of the 
Btock of grain consequent on tho unusual amount of exportation 
both to Europe and to the famine-stnoken tracts of Madras and 
Bombay The rabx of 1876-77 had been indifferent, by reason of 
the excessive dampness of the spring months and the damage 
done by hailstorms, so that prices weio aheady high before any 
indication "had been observed of a defects e monsoon The rains 
of 1877 begau m the first week of Julj , but in three days the 
clouds disappeared, although a few showers fell from time to time 
rendering the position of tho eastern districts far more favourable 
than that of Oudh and the west Hope rev ived with a good 
fall in the beginning of August , but soon the wind shifted to 
the west, bringing agricultural operations to a standstill and 
threatening a complote loss of the lekarif Ram came, how- 
ever, on the last day of the month but on the 8th of September the 
wind again changed, although another good fall occurred three 
days lator By this time the deficiency was unusually great, the 
total precipitation from the 1st of June to the end of September 
being but 11 inches as compaiod nith an average of 37 7 
The rice crop had perished, and other staples had failed more or 
less completely, the worst tract being the Zamamah tahsil, while 
Ghazipur also was seriously affected Tin allu\ lal lands require 
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a flood to render them fit for rabi sowings, and this year no 
flool occurred , while in the upland tract of Zamamah, where 
wells are difficult, to construct, it wa* equally impossible to 
prepare the ground for the next- harvest The situation was 
relieved by a timolv fall of ram in fcho beginning of October, 
and a lai go area was sown. There v as ample employment for the 
labouring classes, aud though the stress of high prices told 
Bomewhat heavily on the poor no relief works proved necessary, 
and the winter mouths passed without disclosing symptoms of 
real suffering Soim relief uas brought by the advent of the rnbi 
har\ » st, which was of a fair dcscnption , but m Jlaj distress 
became apparent among tho laLoureis and aiti/ans, so that a 
relief work was opened as a tentame measure on ihc 8rh June on 
th< road from Dildamagar to Buxar Tho woik failed, howevor, 
to attract any large numlnrs, and was closed on tho 27th of tho 
month, the total numlici of persons attending being 14,077, 
countel by daily units the majority of whom were women and 
children the total cost was Rs 764 At Ghanpur the munici- 
pal poorhouse was extended and the sum of IN 3,111, of winch 
Rb 1,096 were met from pmak subscriptions, was devoted to 
this purpose from April to tho end oi October, the daily average 
rising to 484 persons in the first half of July In addition, two 
pubho relief works were opened in the city, tho cost being met 
from sul isci iptions, and th<sc supported 470 persons daily from 
the 11th June to the 9th of August, while some 30 persons daily 
were employed on a small work conducted by a Mahajan named 
Dharam Chand Lastly, the sum nf 2 000 granted by the 
Calcutta R lief Fund was distribmed through the German 
Mission, mainly to poor cultivators for purchasing seed The 
distress vauiBhel with tho fc/i"ri/har\ cst of 1678 It had net or 
been great, and the famine had no lasting off ct on this district. 

From that time forwaid the prosperity of the district 
remained unbroken till 1S96 an l win tinn tho famine that 
raged in other parts of tho provinces left Ghasipur almost 
unscathed save for the distress occasioned by the abnormal rise 
in prices The khn if harvest of 189G waB about 60 per cent 
of the average outturn, but the scanty rainfall caused the general 
loss of the late nee, involving an area of some 90,01X1 acres 
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The winter rains howevei wero gool and a fall robe crop was 
o^cute 1 to the immense benefit of the agricultural community, 
who gained largely both on this occasion an l aftei t ic ensuing 
harvest of 1S07, which was one of cho best obtained, for 
years At no time were tho resources ol tho tenants exhausted, 
and they were greatly cncouiag-d by the lil>cral advances made 
by Government for digging wolU and purchasing seed and 
bullocks As much a* Us 20,375 was given out for the con- 
struction of 103 masonry and 518 unprotected wells, while 4 246 
otheis of tho latter type weie made without help ex ept such 
as may havo been neoivcl fiom tho Opium department, whieh 
distributed Us 5,801 for the purpose In another dire tion tho 
same department render* d incalculable assistant, bin c Lolwccn 
Apiil 1800 and Hay 1<3‘*7 no less tl an Rs 10,77/U3 was giveu 
out in orlinary alvancea foi poppy cultivation Iho labounng 
classes found abuulant unploMiunt in well-sinking and on 
the railway works then in progiess, while tho sea city lent an 
immense stimulus to emigration ia->tuauls to Bengal and Assam 
The municipal pooiliou*- affor k,d a means ot subsisteiu to 
those una dc to woik, though many of the recipients of chanty 
weio Btiangcr-j Horn les- fortunately situated districts No relief 
woik> were undertaken, tor 11 k ro was no real s^ai vity ) ut only 
a certain amount of pressure due to the slate of the mailed ami 
ilm mdiffiient character of the pi ©ceding seasons The revenue 
demand was suspended to the amount of Us 1,73 33', but the 
wholo of this was ultimatJy ra~o\eicd without difficulty 

The f mime oi l‘K)7-0S affected this, distnet hut only to a 
limited OMonl Tim autumn h\r vest of 1 007 was generally good, 
s ivi in paiLs ol t,h~ Aimani di pai^ana , a 1 1 though pru es rose to 
an unpieccdcnUd h ight, theieweic few out waul signs of actual 
distress A test v>oih stait 1 in the en 1 of Dec mber on tho road 
from Baresai to Kamalpui failcl to atLu t many la loin era, and 
relief was consequently confined to j oorhouscb and the gratuitous 
distribution of doka Tho fount r weio established at Muhain- 
madabad and Zamamah in Januaiy 1008, and il warned open 
till the end of Maich and the middle of A pul, lcspe^tutly Gra- 
tuitous relief ceased on thw 10th of April save m iho black soil 
tracts m Zamaniah, w here the rabi aiea had been very small and 
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the outturn at harvest pi o rod indifferent In that pargana relief 
continued to he distributed till the end of June, while 23 aided 
\ lUage w orks were maintained, the latter consisting mainly m 
tanks and embankments for irrigation purposes Altogether 
Rs 23,13S weio expended on giatuitous relief to 316,413 persona 
counted by daily units, the recipients being gonoiallj of the 
middle class or else poor agiieultJiists , Its 23,020 were spent 
on the aided w orbs, which employed 213 882 pusons, and 
Rs 2,119 were spent on the poorhouscs at which the total attend- 
ance was o,09 1 In addition several unaided works were under- 
taken by zamaxdnrs, and the lea ling losidonts of Ghazipur 
„ontnbuted libci ally towards the provision of blankets and 
clothing for th- poor 

There are unfortunate!) no recoids of prices oxlaut for the 
first half of the nineteenth cluIuij, although doubtless the rates 
luling in tihazipur differed but little fioin tho&e of Benares 
and Jaunpm A decnlol riso occurrod with the famine 
of 1837, and, though the maikcts aiLei wards became easier, 
there w as net cr a return to the old kv els of the first tw o decades, 
when it w as nothing unusual to purchase ov or a maund of w heat 
and marl) two manud*, of larky for a iupoc Tht development 
of communications an<l tiade, logtthei with manifold other 
causes, led to a gcneial increase m the value of agricultural 
produce which was full j establi^hel bv 1837, from which data 
consccuave returns are available kven then prices were very 
cheap accoi'Iing to mo lern idea** but the aveiago was not 
particularly high owing to the extraoidmary effect produced 
at that period by a 1 al bailed lb om 3877 to 3 SCO the average 
Ghazipur rates were 17 GO eet 8 of wheat, 23 of barley, 21 OS of 
gram, 21 72 of 6»/yra, 2380 of ju*ir anl 12 09 of common rice 
for the rupee The en-suing ten years wero characterised by 
several Lad seasons, notably ls>6l, 1803 and 3809, and this 
served to keep do.vn the average in spito of the remarkable 
plenty of 1863 The rates were on thi whole slightly higher 
roan before, averaging 3051 sera for wh>at, 2410 for barley, 
21 32 for gram, 21 05 for bnjrn, 23 01 foi juar and 13 03 for 
common rme The following docado, from 1871 to 1880, was 
marred by famine m 1871 and 1877, 1 ut after the latter year a 
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period of great prosperity commenced The rates generally rose 
aa.ve in tho ease of nee, which averaged 16 27 sers, and work 
oat at 16 34 for wheat, 22 7 for barley, 2194 for gram, 201 
for bajra and 22 66 for juar Tho upward tendency was then 
ai rested for a while, and fiom 1881 to 1885 prices were lower 
than they had been at any time subsequent to the Mutiny 
) excepting 1S6 4 Tho change was not for long however, as in 
1886 a gonoral rise took pla'c throughout India and prices 
reached a lei el hitherto unknown ease in times of famine On 
this occasion the growing dearnoas of food-grams was not asenb- 
able to bad seasons hut rather tho reverse, and the cause is 
probably to be found m tho synchronous action of improved 
communications, the dov olopraent of tho export trade and the fall 
in the value of silver The avoiage for the ten years ending 
with 1390 was still lower ihan that of the previous decade, 
though this was due solely to the c-asv rates of the first half, the 
figures being 1472 *er# of in,o, 17 56 of wheat, 24 08 of gram, 

24 07 of juar , 24 03 of bajra ami 24 61 of barley for the rupee 
I The effect of tho use lx-iaur* appaieut in the next ten years, 

. whon tho aoasons woio genoially indifferent and famine visited 
moBt parts of India, the average irom 1891 to 1900 being 11*69 
sera of nee, 12 62 of wheat, 17 12 of bailey, 17 2S of gram, 15 34 
of bajra and 16 84 of juar The return of normal conditions 
and a succession of good harvests had a maiked effect during 
the next five years, but the lutes did not even regain the level 
of 188G, the averages from 1901 to 1905 bung 11 74 sera of 
noe, 1319 of wh.at, 1934 of bailey, 1901 of giam, 18 61 of 
bajra and 19 72 of jua, Latei years have again witnessed 
a riBO, tho markets being more sensitive than ever to seasonal 
calamities , and though the famine rates of 1907-08 must be 
considered exceptional, it yec remains to be seen whether a 
further permanent increase m the value of food grains has been 
established 

It is certain that tho general rise in prices has been \ 
accompanied by a rise in. the wagos of labour, but it is almost 
impossible to ascertain how closo a correspondence exists between 
the two scales owing to inaccuracy of early returns. The 
question too is to a largo extent avoijjid fnmrhii re naan that* 
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payment for agricultural labour is generally made in gram, 
and a% the amount given ib fixed by custom and thcvofoic seldom 
liable to change, itB commut hI raonoy -value depends directly 
on the stato of the market Thai a very considerable nso has 
however taken plaoo in cash wages during the past fifty years 
cannot be doubted Tho existing ra f cs are still low, as is the 
case m Ballia and other neighbouring districts, but although 
the extraordinary density of the population is mainly responsible 
for this result, still the constant stream of emigrants to Bengal 
has necessarily brought about a conti action of tho labour 
market A canful *md Q \ stemotic enquiry math' in 1906 showed 
that the cash wage of an ordinary unskilled labourer is seven 
or eight pice a day, which is practically ihc same as tho < ash 
v aluc of the phyment modi' in grain Ploughmen and i eapers 
are remunerated either at the two-anna late, or i Iso the former 
receive two >.r/s of cheap grain and the lattei fiorn onc-tw entieth 
to one-sixteenth of tho crop leaped Wcodors arc paid six pice, or 
else one se> daily Common aitvans obtain fiom throe and- a -half 
to four and-a-half annas, but skilled men aro paid according 
to their ability Higher rates undoubtedly picvail in the city 
than m the rural tracts, and this is the ca*' in every district, 
railway coolies for example, regularly obtaining lis 6 per 
mensem There has, however 1 con little change during (ho past 
twenty v eais in Ghanpur itself owing possibly lo tin dcclii'O of 
trade and tho absence of competition The Opium 1 ’actory employs 
a large number of hands, but the busv season oc urs when the 
demand for la 1 our in the fields is slack onl cultuatou are contont 
to work there for lower wages than are paid in other large towns 
The local standards ol weight exhibit a comndti able dtgruO 
of diversity, though not to the same extent poihaps as iu Tannpur 
and Benares Apait from tho ordinary Gov rnment scr of SO 
tolas the most usual weight is the ser of 10-1 foljs, dimed fiom 
28 gandas or handfuls, each consisting of four of tho thick 
square lumps of copper known as the Gorahpuri pinsa, which 
till recently weie m general currency throughout tho iast ni 
diBtncts and are still employed to some extent Then value 
has fallen, for not long ago fivo went to the anna whereas now the 
usual rate of exchange is 104 to tho rupee The local kachcha 
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ser, sometimes to he found m the outlying markets, is exactly 
half this standard, being equivalent to 52 rupees in weight and 
containing 14 gandas Measures of length are denied as usual 
from the jau or bailoy-corn, of which three go to an angul, and 
three nogvils make one girah, the fourth of a span and the eighth 
part of a hath or cubit Tho laltor is half a yard in length, 
but the gaz or yard differs according to its application, \ ary mg 
from the Alcbort or Ilohi gao of 33 inches to tho clot i yard 
of 37 £ inches In measuring laud the unit is the latha or 
rod, thru© yar Is or six cubits in length. One of the gn.al»«.3t of 
the lefoims inaugurated by Jonathan Dun an was his insistence 
on the uso of a standard measuring 10 I in place of tho arbitrary 
nit asm t hitherto employ td at the will of l hi land oldeis and 
tliis was fixed at 8 feet -** inch**, apparently on the pi e»uznption 
that the IlaJp q/z was inches in length Twenty such httkas 
made fcbe chain, or j«rtb, and the square j*/r,b made the b<gka, 
this 1 omg equivalent to 3 136 squan yaids This fcgkrt was ia 
constant and general m>o till the inuo luctuui, m 1881, of the 
standaid Inyha of 8,025 square yards employe! m most distn Is 
of the United Pro vinces and all along a/1 opted by tho Opium 
department lu tho baidpui paigau.i how (Mr, there is a differ- 
ent local high i, intro luccd by Mr II Lushnigton m 1831 an l 
based on a latha of 7 fa.t bj inches, IS of those goiug to the 
yorift, which thus gilts a b<gha of 2,138 0625 square yaids Tho 
bighu is ordinarily subdmdcd into twenty b euw8 and the btswa 
into twenty dhura, each of the latter being a square latha 
Smaller fi actions arc seldom u«k.d, for the intcrost of sharcholdus 
m an estate is estimat'd not in subdivisions uf the bighu but in 
fraetions of the lupce The lafror aie ext limply numerous and 
varied, and no fuwir than 197 different scales were found at tho 
last revision of k cords The anna is divided into pies or elso 
into gandas, being equivalent to Lwcnly of tho latter , and theso 
again are divided into an infinity of bih, sots, hauls, danis, 
rens, phrrns and so on, the ultimate bunt, so far as can be 
ascertained, lwnng tho fan, of which 2,7S0,9iS,4G0 go to the rupoo 
Practically every Tillage has its own customary scale, dtvolopod 
apparently by the local patwan, and it w ould be almost impossible 
to abolish the old system and substitute for it a standard scale. 
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Bates of interest depend both on the nature of the transaction 
and on the charactor and credit of the borrower "Where money 
is lent on the security of real estate the rate ranges from 7 j to 
18 per cent per annum, most loans of this nature being effected 
at 12 or 15 per cent , while as a general rule tho smaller the 
principal the higher the interest charged Loans on personal 
security carry interest v arying fi om 12 to 86 per cent , tho chief 
factors in determining thw ra*e being tho length of the term and 
the status of tho person to whom the money is lout For petty 
loans up to Ra 100 the customary charge is two pice per rupee 
per monsom, w bile half this amount is exacted when ornaments 
or other property are deposited Tho gjeat majority of loans 
consist in advances made to cultivators by the \ lllage money- 
lender When they take the form of cash thoy are ordinarily 
securod on the boi rower’s tenure, and then the inti r< at \ anes 
from 12 to IS per cent , according to the amount of tho loan 
Where gram is lent at seed-time, this lx mg the commonest of all 
forms of loan, repayment is made it harvest with interest at the 
rates known as sawat, or one-fourth of tho principal, or else at 
deorha , in which ras„ one-half is ad clod to the original amount 
There is too a not uncommon practice of re,ordmg the loan in 
terms of the cash v alue of the gram when it is dearest, and 
demanding repaym ut of th amount purchasable for the same 
sum, together with the inter si thereon, when prices aie low 
immediately after tho hai vest is garnered 

There are no large banking establishments oi Ghozipur and 
no joint stock companies, although soveial of the Benares firms 
have agencies in tht, district The village banks at present in 
existence owe their origin to the initiative of the Court of 
Wards, and are lo'ated at Saidpui and at Tajpur m pargana 
Zamamah Each of thos„ is working !-atiaf act only, as in either 
case the members have subscribe d over Rs 2,000 and advances 
of a like amount hate boon male by Government In 1907 
there were nine depositing and 215 borrowing members at 
Tajpur , while in tho cas< of the Baulpur bank the numbers were 
20 and 275, respectively Tho banks advance money to tenants 
at a uniform rate of 12 per cent per annum for various purposes, 
each as the conversion of oil debts carrying high interest, tho 
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purchase of agricultural stock and the provision of money 
for ceremonial ovpenscs 

The chief industrial concern m the district is the Govern- < 
meat Opium Factory at Ghonpur, to which are consigned the 
poppy products, opium, leaf and trash of all the opium- producing 
districts of the Unite 1 Pro\inces The factory stands on the 
high Lank of the Ganges betw cen the city and the civil station and 
coveus an area of about 45 acres, with the right to all alluvial 
land on tho riv er f 1 out At first it w as located in an enclosure on 
tho cast of the oiLy which was altcrwards used as a charitable 
dispensary and subsequently sold, and later the factory was 
established m a building now in In led m the district jail. The 
present Bite was selected m 1820, when larger premises were 
necessitated by the increased outturn anil the consequent expan- 
sion of the operations of the ageucj Further extension is now 
required, as is but na'uial in view of tho increase from 1,059 
mounds in 1820-21 lo 71,746 maunds in 1906-07, while on 
occasions tho total bos oxcot. l d 85,000 maunds The factory 
comprises sj-y distinct endosuies in Am ling the superintendent’s 
house oil tho banks of the nvi r, tho quarters for the factory 
engineer and one assistant in tho north-west cornu, the guard 
hnu3 on thf north, built on cither side of the roal leading into 
the city, and the laige compound between the west wall of the 
mam building anl Ih public road in whn.h arc situated the 
superintendent’s oilue, the dir-pcn&aiy, fir, -brigade quarters 
and the recently cicuod m^itutcs ior tho largo staff of assistants 
employed r J bo mam build mg or factoiy proper consists of an 
inner and an outer cnclosuie Within the latter are two 
godowns for l ho stoiago of leaf, with a capa.ity of some 25,000 
maunds , seven go lowns for storing trash, nine sheds for empty 
chests, thn .0 godowns for cups, woiksbops, fire-engine houses 
and sheds for coal and miscellaneous stores Th inner enclosnre 
contains the buildings connected with the manufacture and 
storage of opium These comprise an impoit shod capaLIe of 
holding about 10,000 jars or lags of opium, a malkhana with 
thnty stone vats to take about 47,000 maunds, eight godowns 
fitted with wooden ra-ks to accommodate about 1,350,000 
cakes of opium , a double low of manufacturing and alligation 
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rooms -100 foot m length , two hull lings for tho manufacture of 
excise opium, with a 3 aid pio\idod with platforms on. which 
000 tiavs of opium <.an be exposol at a timo , a laboratory for 
tho assay of opium and the manutaAuro of alkali ids , buildings 
and \ ats for washing bags and for thi preparation of hwa or 
paste , and a godown foi stoics For protection against fire 
Ihiio ait. two steam and fi\ e manual engines, tho supply of 
wator being obtained fiom numerous masonn tanks, and 
lectnlly a 83 stem or hydiaub has been introduced in connection 
with a hug*, water tow or tv> feut hurh, standing 111 the 
outer iTKiosuio lh%, tank which is always kept filled for 
emergencies (wain for the dmh needs of tho factoi) In mg 
obtained from a ies>.r\ >11 m the inner enclosure), ha-< a capa' lty 
of Go CoO gallons and is supplied trom an immaiso woll, 89 foct 
in depth and of lo feet diaraiter, by moans of a powoiful pump 
There is ano her woll but not so lai go, with a pumping instal- 
lation on the n\ei oank Tlofiwl guuul it the fa lory for 
sentrj and ^arch dm3 t-on&i&is of SS min of all giades The 
fa tor3 is in h- iha*_' oF a dipartm mal officoi knoin as the 
factor* oupcn uimli 11', w ‘iu i» al o the opium 1 \amui< 1 Ills 
pvrinan nt Bluff lumpn^s an assistant superintendent, an 
assiata it opium ©Aaimu-i a s orikicpcj, an engineer and ^cvcn 
suborhnat- uv>ibLti * Jin dim function 01 the factor is the 
pieparuuion of opium foi the China mark t, w Ink it also produrcs 
tho excise opium icqum.d b3 the United Pro * mccs, tho Punjab, 
the Central Pro*iucis and the Jsorih-Wc't Pionticr, as well as 
a portion ot that c. on&umid in Bengal and Burma The factoi y 
is connict^l witii t 1 ci 3 sta 1011 b} a siding which bungs tho 
heavy in w aid tiatti. inti the ouUr onclosurc 

The new sia^on s opium an ms fiom the districts at the 
beginning of April in jars Oi J ags of one maunl oach and, aftci 
wughment, is tvammal morJir to classify it a wording to con- 
sistency and to det iminr its purity Tho formci is necessary 
m order to dt termini the nmou it payable lo the giower, and when 
this is done the opium is emptied into the stone vats in tho mal- 
hftuaa For testing its purity 10 line is employe 1 , as this exposes 
the presence of starch sometimes, too, slight adultoration by 
foreign matter such as petals or sand is detected, and this opium 
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is sot aside for the manufacture of paste Suspected jars sent for 
examination by local officers are confiscated whore bad adultera- 
tion is revealed, or else aro passod foi conversion into paste a fine 
being impost I according to the degroo of impurity The manu- 
facture of provision opium begins about the end of April, the most 
important process being tbe alligation of the different consisten- 
cies so as to reduce the whole to a stand a" 1 consistence of 71 por 
cent This is a somwhat complex undertaking, since atmospheric 
conditions liaie to be takon into account The opium is then 
made into cakes by trainod men, who aro paid an anna for every 
ten takes and can turn out fiom 45 to 70 daily The cakes are 
made m brass hemispherical moulds, and aro then placed in tho 
sun in unglazed earthen cups beforo runo\al to the racks m the 
god on n Tho storage and caio of tho opium m tho godown is 
a very nap oi taut duty, and a largo staff is employed to take down 
tho cukos constantly, rub them lightly with th hand or with a 
littlo trash, expoco another surface of t T «e ako and put them up 
again, tho object being to enable tho suiface to dry evenly 
throughout and to present damage 1} mildew or msocts 
About the boginnmg of August they all aic taken in hand, 
inequalities in the shell being smoothed o\ er with leaf and ltwj } or 
paste, while finally tho ce.k is coated with flower leaf, gu mg 
it a perfectly smooth and finished appoarance J)y tho beginning 
of Noe ember the cakes are matuie, and tho eolbetor of tho 
distnct is then invited to select six lor analysis by the chemical 
examuior to Go\ eminent and the lactorj su perm tendon Is at 
Ghanpur and Patna, the result of each examination being 
published at Calcutta for the information of th^ merchants Tho 
opium is then packed m chests of mango wood, with 40 cakes m 
two lnj eiB to each cheat, every cake bomg in a separate compart- 
mont, and all corneis and crevices are filled in with poppy 
trash for a padding All jou t3 and cracks in the chest aro 
covered over with cloth anil smeared with pitch, so as lo render 
it damp proof, and then tho v,he»t is encased in a gunny co\enng, 
healing the words u Benares Opium,” the nuudicr and the 
Government trade mark .Five hundred chests are made ready 
daily, and every fourth day a special tram is made up 
for Calcutta. The opium required for Indian consumption, 
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known as excise or abkart opium, 10 dried by exposure to the 
son to a consistency of 90 per cent , and is then pressed into 
cubical cakes of either one scr or half a ser each They are 
then wrapped m two sheets of Nepal paper, slightly oiled to 
prevent adhesion, and are packed in boxes containing 60 sera 
apiece, issued on indent to the treasuries in the provinces 
supplied from the factory The quantity of excise opium now 
amounts to 6,000 maunds annually, and seems hkely to increase. 
Contraband opium, sent by exciso officers to Ghozipur if fit for 
use, ih examined and if marketable, is used, for making the paste 
with which the cake9 of provision opium are coated, or else is 
set aside for the ext 1 action of the alkaloids, morphia and codeia, 
both of which arc made thioughout the jiar fiom the refuse 
opium that cannot be used for the China and excise cakes 
Morphia is produced in the shapo of pure morphine and its 
■alts, hydrochloride, acetate, sulphate and tartrate, codeia is 
made in pure crystals, some 60 lbs worth about Rs 8,160 being 
turned out annually, w hile the amount of morphia salts may be 
set down at 300 fbs valued at Rs 15,000 These alkaloids, which 
are equal in purity to any manufactured in Europe, furnish the 
entire requirements of the Government medical stores in India. 
Out of the surplus small quantities are sold to civil surgeons for 
use in district di-pensai ies, and to chemists obtaining their 
supplies from the factory, but the bulk of it is shipped to 
London for auction, the exports averaging 20 lbs of morphine 
hydrochloride and 5 ft 8 of codeia monthly Apart from the 
operations mentioned above the factory affords employment to 
large numbers of persons in Ghazipur and elsewhere for the 
manufacture of supplementary requirements The gunny cover- 
ings, to the number of about 30,000 annually, are obtained from 
the Ahpur jail, and the chests from the Patna saw mills , but among 
local purchases may he mentioned between 20 and 25 lakhs of 
earthen cups supplied by the potters at the rate of 250 to the rupee, 
and from 20,000 to 25 000 small bamboo mats, which are used to 
separate the two layers in the chests and cost Rs 3-8-0 per hundred 
The hands employed m the factory vary according to the season, 
ordinarily ranging from 500 to 2,00 0 daily, though iu the busy 
season from April to June the average rises to about 8,500, 
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An industry for which the town of Ghazipur has long been 
famous is the manufacture of perfumes, especially rose-water and 
itr or otto of roses The rose-growers seldom, if ever, engage 
in the business, but sell the flowers to the manufacturers at a 
prearranged rate determined by contract Rose-water is made 
in large copper stills which hold from twelve to sixteen 
thousand roses each, water being added at the rate of ten or 
eleven sera to eight thousand roses, which yield about eight aera 
of rose water After distillation the water is exposed to tho 
sun and air in glass bottles for several days and then sealed 
with cotton and clay For the superior qualities double, treble 
and eien quadruple distillation is resorted to and the pnee 
varies accordingly, rangiDg from Rs 10 for a bottle of eight 
sera of single distillation to Rs 70 for the same quantity distilled 
four times over The itr of roses js the essential oil obtained 
from rose-water, which is oarofully collected with pigeon’s 
feathers Fresh flowers are then added to the water, which is 
again distilled, and the oily extract floating on the surface is 
collected as before, the pioce-s being continued for several days 
- successively The oil ib then exposed to the sun, so as to e\ aporate 

all particles of water, anl the remainder is the pure vtr It is 
very costly, fetching from Rs 100 to Rs 126 per told, and is 
usually made to order only The ordinary itr is of an inferior 
quality and is obtained by the addition of pounded sandal 
wood, which results in the production of a far greater quantity 
of oil but is much less highly prized, fetching from Rs 2 to 
Rs 10 per tola according to the number of distillations Other 
perfumes are seldom made at Ghasipur, but are the speciality of 
Jaonpar Large quantities of roses are exported to the latter 
place, as the soil and climate are not so well adapted to their 
growth 

The manufacture of sugar is still of great importance and 
the industry has exhibited signs of marked improvement during 
recent years, although the quantity produced is very much less 
than in former days when the trade was unaffected by foreign 
competition In 1881 there were 438 sugar refineries m the 
district, and the production of sugar amounted to 70,000 m a raidg 
valued a* Rs, 8,80,000, In 1907 the total was only 92, of 
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whiob 37 were in the Ghasipnr fcahsil, 47 in Muhammadabad, 
Bix m Saidpur and the two remaining were at Dhanapur in 
porgana Mahaich The amount of Bugar produced was 69,900 
maunds, valued at Rs 9,46,600, which shows that, although the 
numlx r of factories has undergone a marked reduction, the 
output has barely decreased, while the rise of prices has largoly 
enhanced the value of the produce The chief centres of the 
industry are at Ghazipur and Zangipur in porgana Ghazipur, at 
Rajapur, Paras pur and Batuhnauli m Shadiabad, and at Hanu- 
manganj, Gangauli, Nonahra and Qazipur Siraj in Muhammad- 
abad The process of manufactaie is very similar to that 
employed in Ballia and the sugar is obtained mainly from 
gur produced m this distnct, although some is imported from 
Azamgaih and elsewhere * It has been estimated that of the 
total output about one-fourth is refined chim, one-half molasses 
and the remainder slnra or refuse 

Some refercnco has been made in the preceding chapter to 
the manufacture of saltpetre The industry is mainly confined 
to the parganaB of Saidpur, Bahnabad and Pachotar , but the 
onlv refineries of an} importance are at Saidpur itself, where 
five factories at the present time turn out some 12,600 maunds 
annually, the approximate value being about Rs 18,750 These 
refineries are supplied by the Lumas of Bahnabal and Saidpur, 
who bring in the crude saltpetre in small quantities from the 
villages In Bogus, and four other villages of Pachotar there 
are small refineries worked by Lumas, and their outturn is 
estimated at 2,300 maunds, the value being roughly Rs 8,450 
The list of other manufactures is unusually small The 
indigo industry was once of great importance but has now 
vanished, with little hope of its resuscitation The textile 
industries Btill afford employment to a large number of persons, 
bat the fabrics here made are merely the coarser kinds of cloth, 
woven generally from native thread and English yam combined. 
The competition of foreign and factory-made cloth has been 
keenly felt, and as early as 1881 the local trade was said to be in 
a declining state. At the last census the number of cotton- 
weavers, including dependents, was 15,330, but this was a lower 
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figure than in any of the adjoining districts, especially 
A z a mg arh There are no great centres of weaving except, 
perhaps, Banka in pargana Zahurabad, where is a considerable 
colony of Julahas from Mau but the industry is earned on in 
every part of the district In the oity of Ghazipur there are 
three or four looms for weaving cotton carpets, the industry 
having been started, it is said, by a weaver from Mirzapnr a few 
years ago The products are mostly bed carpets of coarse 
hand-span yam, dyed with aniline colours, and the average 
prioe is one rupee per square yard The other trades and 
handicrafts are quite insignificant The potteiy, metal-work 
and wood-work of Ghazipur present no peculiar features, 
although at one timo the wood-carvers of the district attained a 
fair measure of skill The Lumas produce a oertain amount of 
crude glass from the reh which abounds in the olay tracts of the 
north, aud from this they manufacture bangles mainly for the 
local markets 

In oarly days Ghazipur took high rank as a trade oentre, 1 
and the volume of traffic was very large in Bpite of the nnmerous 
obstacles caused by the imposition of zamvndwn dues and 
exactions of all descriptions These were nominally abolished 
in 1787, but it seems clear that the more powerful landowners 
continued to impose tolls on goods passing through their estates 
for many years after There were also the ganj or market dues 
at Ghazipur itself, levied on grain and other articles brought 
into the city but these ceased to exist in 1788, the sum realised 
m the last year being Ra 6,785 A oustom house was established 
at Ghazipur when the administration of the province was taken 
over by the Company, and it remained in existence, m subordi- 
nation to that of Benares or Mirzapnr, till the abolition of the 
inland oustomB in 1843 For trade pm poses the province of 
Benares was separatod from Bengal and Bihar, goods exported 
from the former to the latter paying export duty at Ghazipur 
aud import duty at Manjhi-ghat, while imports similarly were 
charged twice over The revenue derived from the Ghazipur 
customs house amounted at the time of the permanent settlement to 
some Ra 1,70,000 annually, or nearly the same as that of Mirza* 
par. Trade was earned mainly along the Ganges, while after-' 
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wards the position of Ghazipur made at an important entrepot 
for the reception and distribution of foreign and local merchan- 
dise following the excellent 108*13 ra haling from the city mail 
directions The construction of the Bast Indian Bailway 
diminished the value of the Ganges as an artery of traffic , but 
Gbwrpnr still remained a great collecting and distributing centre 
for tho country north of the liver and through it passed most of 
the trade of this district, Azamgarh, Gorakhpur, Basti and part 
of Nepal The opening of the main line of tho Bengal and 
North-Western Railway however depnved the city of the whole 
of the trans-Ghogra trade, while its impoitanoo has been furthor 
reduced by the completion of the various branches which have 
left the place almost isolated It has now no advantages over 
half-a-dozen small towns m the district in tho matter of easy 
transport and its trade is, in consequen e pnrely lo^al save for 
the existence of the Opium Factory The imports consist mainly 
in cotton and woollen fabrics from Calcutta and Cawnpore, 
- about two-thirds of the volume being dislt iLuted m the neighbour- 
ing districts through the agency of Mar wan dealers Tho 
exports, apart from opium and giain are inconsiderable, the most 
valuable being saltpetre, hides and bones for Calcutta, sugar, 
perfumes and glass bangles 

The chief trade centres are the tow ns of Gha/ipur, Saidpur, 
Muhammad ah ad, Bahadurganj and Zamamah, though none of 
these is of much importance, the that, as has alicady been noted, 
having materially declined of late years There are, as usual, 
many smaller markets for the coll etion and distribution of 
local produce, and at such places gatbenngs take place once or 
twice a week, to which tho ullagcrs resort for the sale of their 
produce and the purchase of their modest requirements A list 
Of all these markets will bo found m tho appendix 

A second list shows the fairs held periodically in the district 
These for the most pa-t oceui on tho pi xnctpal Hindu festivals, 
such as the Ramlila or iJisahra, the Ramnaumi, the Sheoraln 
and the fnU moon of Kaitik The last is the great bathing day 
and the largest gathering in the disti ict is that at Choohakpur, ill 
pargfma Karunda, held in honour of one Maum Goshain, The 
a ttend ance, however, does not now exceed 5,000 persons, though 
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twenty years ago it was at least doul le this figure Other fairs 
of approximately equal size are the Sheora f ri at Zahurabad, the 
Ramlila at Ghazipur and the festival of Sheikh Famm at Said- 
pur lew of them possess an) commercial importance, though a 
certain amount of petty trading is carried on by travelling 
pedlar- 

In early days means of communication were prao tic ally limited 
to the Ganges, which formed the sole highway of commerce and 
which led to the commercial ascendancy of Ghazipur for a long 
period Roads there were, but none were worthy of the name 
Mo important route lay through the district, and the mere tracks 
connecting Ghazipur w ith the other pro\ mcial towns were of the 
most wretohod description. Some of the rulers of Dehli paid 
considerable attention to the de\ elopment of roads, but generally 
the condition of affairs was that described by Jonathan Duncan 
who, in 17 88 reports l that the roads of the province were unbndged 
tracks m an impasBable state In the following year the revenue 
farmers were directed to keep the mam roads within their 
respective limits in a due state of repair, aud a similar obligation 
was laid on the zamindora These ordeis seem to have had 
little effect, for m subsequent years the constant cry of the local 
authorities waa for money wherewith to build and repair roads , 
and though a scheme for the imposition of a coss to be devoted to 
the purpose was sent up foi sanction in 1797 no such action waa 
taken till 1841 The administration of the funds derived from 
thiB cess was entiust-d to a local committee under whose control 
a vast improvement m the roads was effected, the old lines being 
put into a proper state of repair while a number of new roads 
sprang into existence The chief highwaj s, such as the Benares 
road, which had been reconstructed in 1822, were not metalled 
till after the Mutiny, when the necessity for this work became 
evident on strategical grounds Sincv, that time progress has 
been constantly maintained, the duties of the oil committee 
havmg been continued since its first constitution by the district 
board, end Ghazipur now possesses a netwoik of metalled and 
unmetalled roads which rendeis communication between all parts 
of the district an easy task except in the lowly mg portions 
4fcnng the rainy season. 
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The chief factor however in the improvement of the means 
of transit has been the introduction of railways and their 
subsequent extension, whioh has not only lightened the road traffic 
to a marked extent but has also resulted in the practical abandon- 
ment of the Ganges as a trade-route. The first railway to be 
opened was the section of the mam line of the East Indian 
system from Dmapore to Mnghal Baraa, which was completed 
on the 22nd of December 1862 The line, which was doubled 
in 1882, traverses the southern fringe of the district, passing 
through the single pargana of Zamamah with stations at Gahmar, 
Bhadaura, Dildarnagar and Zamamah, the last being some four 
miles south of that town It had little effect on the rest of the 
district, and Gh&zipur was no more accessible than before till a 
branch line from Dildarnagar was constructed as a provincial 
State railway, though it was handed over to the East Indian 
Railway for completion and management This branch with a 
station at Nagear and its terminus at Tan-ghat, on the south bank 
of the Ganges, immediately opposite Ghazipur and twelve miles 
from Dildarnagar, was opened on the 5tb of October 1880 and 
was incorporated m the East Indian system by the contract of 
November 1893 Access to Ghazipur from Tan ghat is effected 
by a steam ferry, leased m 1898 by Government to the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway for a term of 14 years and 9 months, at 
annual rent of Rs 8,000, the contract expiring on the last day of 
1912 Hie lines in the tract north of the Ganges belong to the 
metre-gauge system of the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
Company The first was that from Benares to Man in Azamgarh, 
opened on the 15th of March 1899 and connecting with the railway 
from Mau to Turtipar completed in the preceding year The line 
traverses the west of the district, and has stations at Aunrihar, 
Mahpor, Sadat, Jakhaman and Dulapur, A branch of this hue, 
opened on the same date, runs from Aunnhar to Ghazipur, 
passing through the stations of Saidpur, Taraon, Nandganj, 
Anknspur and Ghazipur city to Ghazipur-ghat The system was 
subsequently completed by the extension of the line north-east- 
wards from Ghazipur to Phephna on the railway from Kopag&nj 
near Mau to Ballia and Revelganj This extension was opened 
on the 11th of March 1903, and the stations in this district 
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are those of Shahbaz Quli, Y usufpur, Dhonda Dih, Karanndd in- 
pur and Tajpur Another branch hue, opened on the 2lat of 
March 1904, runs from Aunrihar to Jaunpnr but has no station 
within the district, although it forms an important addition to 
the facilities fox communication Just beyond the north-eastern 
border runs the line from Kopagauj to Phephna, the stations on 
which are within easy reach of the Zahurabad pargana The 
development of the Bengal and North-Western Kail way bae 
already had an immense effect on the district, and has supplied 
a long-felt want. There are now 91 miles of narrow-gauge and 
3£ miles of broad-gauge line within its limits, and little else is 
required save, possibly, a direct route from Ghazipur to Mau for 
the needs of the north-central tract 

The roads are divided into two mam classes known as j 
provincial and local, the former being under the direct manage- * 
menfc of the Public Works department wbilo the latter are 
entrusted to the district board, which provides the funds for their 
construction and maintenance although the upkeep and repairs 
of the metalled local roads and of bridges and culverts are under- 
taken by the provincial authorities From the list of all the roads 
given in the appendix it will be seen that the only provincial 
road is that from Ghazipur northwards to Dobri-ghat, on the 
Ghagra, and Gorakhpur, with a total length of 21 J miles in this 
district. There is a provincial inspection bungalow at Ghazipur 
and another, belonging to the district board, near Biraon, close 
to the point where the Azamgarh road takes off At the same 
place there is a small encamping ground, and a socond is to be 
found at Barahai, in either instance the private property of the 
xwmndars 

The local roads are of several descriptions, the chief being 
those of the first-class or metalled roads, and the unmetalled roads 
of the second-class Both of these are subdivided, according as 
they are wholly or partially bridged and drained The principal 
metalled road is that from Benares to Saidpui, Ghazipur, 
Muhammadabad, Korantadih and Balha, traversing the district 
from west to east. It crosses the Gumti by a bridge of boats, 
replaced during the ramB by a ferry, but permanent bridges have 
been constructed over all streams throughout its length of 63 
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miles m this distnot. Another important road, though its traffic 
has been effected by the railway, is that from Sultanpur near 
Birnon, 011 the Gorakhpur road, to Aramgarh The remaining 
roads of this class are short and with the exception of that from 
Zamamah to the railway station of the same name, and that from 
Muhammadabad to Hat a, he within municipal limits, the total 
length of local metalled roals being 76 miles while the average 
cost of maintenance is about Ks 233 per mile The second-class 
roads are six in number, and comprise that from Ghazipur to 
Zamamah and tbe grand trunk roal that fiom Ghazipur to Lathu- 
dih and Ballia , those from Said pur to Bahrialad and Sa^at , the 
cross-road from Kotwa on the Ganges to Lathndih and Basra , 
and the branch from th- metalled Ballia road to Qaaimabad and 
Basra The other roads are either of the fifth-class, cleared, 
partially bridged and drained, or else sixth class roads, cleared 
only In most cases they are fair weather tracks only, impass- 
able for cart traffic during the ra^us The two classes differ but 
little, and the sum allotted for thur maintenance is very small 
No enumeration is Lere needed, as they are shown in the 
appendix and their position, w ith the exception of the network 
of small roads m the su lulls or Ghazipur, can be seen in the 
map The total length of unmetalled roads in 1907 was 492 
miles, showing an increase of 69 miles in the past thirty years 
There is a staging bungalow for fcraitdkrs at Ghazipur, 
maintained by the district board, and inspection houses are 
located at Birnon, Muhammadabad and Zamamah In addition 
to these the Opium department has a bungalow at Saidpur and 
another at Barwin, near the Zamamah elation The Court of 
Wards has similar inspection houses at Dildarnagar, Umarganj 
and Kagsar, in pargaua Zamamah, and at Kanmuddinpur in 
pargana Muhammad aba'l , while the Humraon estate owns a 
bungalow at Kaithauli on the Gorakhpur road, close to the 
northern boundary of the district On all the mam roads there 
are sarnie for native tiavellers, bat m every case these are 
privately owned There are no Government encamping grounds 
save that at Ghazipur, near the Cornwallis monument, managed 
by the municipality Those on the road from Benares to Ballia 
are the Bari Bagh, near the Ghazipur station, that at Berahpur 
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near Nandganj, that at Saidpur, that at Yusuf pur and that at 
Mohammad abad, in each case zamindan property A similar 
encamping ground is at Nasratpur, near the town of Zamamah 
A list of all the ferries in the district will be found in the 
appendix. The most important, of course, are those over the 
Ganges, and the chief of these is the steam-ferry at Ghazipur 
managed by the Bengal and North-Western Railway The 
oom ipany under the contract has to carry Government opium free 
of cost, and has also to maintain the approaches on the sooth 
side between the Tari-ghat station and the ferry, while the 
steamer has to call at either bank at least ten times daily for 
passengers Merchandise in bulk is towed in barges, and the 
Company is bound to provide suitable boots if the steamer is for 
any cause not available the Government has rcservod its right of 
taking charge of the ferry in cases of grave emergency of a public 
character The othor ferries, with the exception of those belong- 
ing to zammdara and chiefly usod by cultivators in going to 
and from their fields, are leased annually by the district board 
The chief of these are the forriee at Saidpur, Chochakpur, 
Dharammarpur and Birpur, but all yield a considerable income. 
The district board also maintains a ferry over the Karaxnnasa at 
Bara, on the Buxai road , one over the Gangi at Permit-ghat, 
named after the old inland customs post, and one over the Saiju 
or Tons on the road from Qasimabad to Basra. The average 
revenue derived from ferries by the district board amounted to 
Rs 15,140 for the five yearn ending with 1906-07, inclusive of 
the Es 8,000 paid by the railway company on account of the 
steam-ferry at Tan-ghat The pnv ate f crneB include several on 
the Ganges in pargana Zamamah, serving villages which have 
cultivation on either side of the stream , seven on the K&ramnasa 
in the same pargana, twelve on tbe Besu , four on the Gangi in 
Saidpur and Karanda, four on theMangai, all in Shadiabad , and 
two on the Gumti in pargana Khanpur The important bndge of 
boats and ferry at Rajwan on the Gumti, by which the main 
road crosses the river, is kept up by the officials of the Public 
Works department in the Benares district 

The navigable channels in the district comprise the Ganges, 
the Barju and the Gumti The last though capable of carrying 
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large boats at all seasons, is of no importance) to Ghazipur, as 
there are no wharves or markets along its course in this district. 
The Sarju is practicable for boats of considerable size during the 
rains, but at other times for small craft only At one tune there 
was a large traffic from Bahadarganj and Basra in saltpetre and 
other goods, but the railway has reduced it to insignificant 
dimensions The Ganges is still utilized to a large extent os a 
highway, but for the same reason the volume of trade has sadly 
diminished , while another and perhaps more important cause is 
the reduction of tho water-level due to tho immense amount 
taken out of the river for irrigation purposes At all times the 
passage up and down tho river is difficult on aooount of shifting 
sand banks and the obstruction caused at various points by reefs 
of hankar , and with a diminished volume of water theeo difficulties 
are markedly accentuated In early days navigation was 
controlled by the Marine Board at Calcutta, but the charge was 
afterwards transferred to the Public Works department, which 
is still responsible for keeping the channel clear The duties in 
connection with this task comprise stepB to prevent the adoption 
of subsidiary beds and branches, the removal of sunken obstacles 
and the erection of danger posts to indicate Bhoals To meet the 
expense inourred tolls were imposed under Act I of 1867, with 
differential rates for through and looal traffic and also for the 
dry weather and the rains These rates, as modified in 1887, 
are still in force , but the moome no longer suffices to cover the 
expenditure and it is now proposed to abolish the tolls, which are 
collected at Benares, or else to substitute for them a system of 
annual licensee The river traffic was first affected by the con- 
struction of the grand trunk road , but this was of little influence 
as compared with the railways, one of the first results being the 
desertion of the river by the Opium department which used to 
requisition a large fleet of boats annually In 1897 the Indian 
Steam Navigation Company started a regular service of steamers 
from Patna to Benares , but the venture did not prove profitable 
and, in 1902, the steamers ceased to call at Ghazipur, the highest 
point now visited being Buxar The country boats have -a 
maximum carrying capacity of about 40 tons and are propelled 
by sails and bamboo sweeps, bat the bulk of the traffic is borne 
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on smaller vessels The through trade with Bengal consists 
principally in stone from. Mirzapur, saltpetre from this district 
and Jaunpur, and grain in bulk, some of the Jaunpur traders 
bringing their goods to Ghazipur for shipment. The boats 
return with nee, coal and timber, as well as cocoanuts, canes 
and other articles destined for Ghazipur and other markets. 
Local traders export dal, gram and oil from Zamamah, and 
onions, chillies and saltpetre from Ghazipur and Baidpur, theBe 
being the principal wharves on the river bank At one time there 
was a considerable insurance business at Ghazpur, but with the 
decline m the traffic the firms have gone elBewhero and con- 
sequently, valuable cargoes are now seldom loaded A secondary 
cause is the prevalence of crime on the m er although matters 
are probably better than in former day b, when boats were exposed 
to the dangers of open piracy, and it was by no means unusual 
for vessels to be deliberately wreckod or burned with the object 
of defrauding the insurance agents 





CHAPTER III. 
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It ib of little moment that the returns of the first census, 
conducted m 1847, are no longer available since they were 
admittedly defective, being based merely on an enumeration 
of houses without any attempt at distinction between sex 
or creed The next census took plaoe m 1853, and was a vast 
improvement on its predecessor While it is impossible to 
ascertain the exact population of the existing district, owing 
to the subsequent transfers of individual villages, a closo 
approximation may be obtained by deducting the totals of 
the parganas now included in Pallia Thus reckoned the 
number of inhabitants then stood at 996,717 persons, giving 
an average density of nearly 7 17 to the square mile according 
to the present area, the rate ranging from 1,326 in pargana 
Ghazipnr, where it was swelled by the inclusion of the city, 
to 641 in Mahaich it was well above the average in Muham- 
madabad and Dehma, and below it m all the other parganas 
except Saidpur The number of towns and villages is not 
ascertainable , but the plactB with more than 5,000 inhabitants 
were Ghazipur, Reotipur, Gahmar, Sherpur, Bara, Saidpur and 
Bahadorganj 

At the next census, held in 1866, the population had fallen 
to 866,906 or only 61 1 6 to the square mile, the rate varying 
from 1,170 in Ghazipur to no more than 412 in the Zahurabad 
pargana This census was far more elaborate than its prede- 
cessor, and was considered to be moro exact Probably there 
was no real reason for the latter contention, but at all events 
the great decline in the total was considered a reason for 
stigmatising the oensus of 1863 as inaccurate and useless. 
The reasons assigned for the decrease, however, were to some 
extent real The Mutiny had caused some loss of life, though 
doubtless far more was due to famine in 1667 and to violent 
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outbreaks of cholera and other diseases which had occurred 
in the interval , while at the same tune extensive emigration 
had set in towards the districts of Assam and British colonies 
beyond the sea The relative position of the largest towns and 
villages had undergone a great change Sherjrar now held 
the second place while Saidpur and Bahadurganj had dropped 
out of the former list, to which were now added Nauli and Usia. 

Another census was taken m 1872, while tho district was 
still unchanged in area , but it is now possible to adjust the 
figures satisfactorily, the total on this occasion being 832,625. 
Again a decrease was observed, and, though in some respects 
the enumeration w&b open to suspicion, thore is probably no 
reason to doubt the reality of the decline It was not general, 
for while it was very marked in the Ghazipur tahsil, and to a 
less extent in Muhammadabad and Zamamah, there was an 
actual increase in Saidpar The average density was 601 to 
the square mile, which was exactly tho Bame as m the rural area 
of Benares and very nearly that of Ballia and Azamgarh, and 
it ranged from 1,164 in pargana Ghazipur and 793 in Dehma 
to 45S in Pachotar and 446 in Zahurabad The reason for the 
decrease is partly to be found in the fact that the number of 
males had diminished while that of females was cither stationary 
pr increasing, this undoubtedly pointing to the spread of emigra- 
tion, though at tho same tune it is certain that sickness had 
been responsible for a very heavy mortality during the period. 
The number of places with more than 5,000 inhabitants had 
dropped to five, namely, Ghazipur, Reotipur, Gahmar, Sherpur 
and Bara 

With the census of 1881 we reach firmer ground Baring 
the nine years that had elapsed all tho castora districts, which 
had practically escaped tho terrible famine of 1877, made 
immense progress, and the population of the Benares division 
rose by over a million persons Ghazipur shared in the gene- 
ral prosperity, the total being 963,189, of whom 480,137 were 
females as compared with 399,981 in 1872 The more rapid 
increase in the numbers of the female sex points perhaps to a 
general tendency to concealment in former enumerations, but 
also shows that the tide of emigration was still flowing. 
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The average density of the diBtriot was now 688 to the square 
mile, the maximum being 839 in the Said pur tahsil and the 
lowest rate 629 in Zamaniah in every pargana a decided 
increase was observed, though progress was less marked in the 
tract south of the Ganges than elsewhere The number of towns 
and large villages had naturally risen, and to the former list 
were now added Muhammadabad, Usia, Zamaniah, Saidpur, 
Nanli and Bahadurganj. 

The ensuing decade was a period of equal if not greater 
prosperity, and the population continued to increase with won- 
derful rapidity in spite of the ever-growing importance of emi- 
gration The district total m 1891 was 1,024,753 persons of 
whom 517,933 were females, this sox again exhibiting a faster 
rate of progress The general density was 737 3 to the square 
mile — an extraordinarily high figure, although the pressure on 
the land was even heavier in Azamgarh, Ballia and Jaunpur. 
On this occasion the Ghazipur tahsil came first with an average 
of 810, followed by Muhammad abad with 794, Saidpur with 
701 and Zamaniah with 639 As the Garha pargana was still 
included in the district it is not possible to ascertain the number 
of towns and villages in the present aroa at the time of the 
1891 census It is noticeable however that the list of towns 
and places with more than 5,000 inhabitants had decreased, 
Zamaniah, Saidpur and Babadurganj dropping out of this 
category 

The last oensus was that of 1901, and then it was found 
that a marked decline had occurred due m the main no doubt 
to emigration, although the heavy death-rate of the ponod pre- 
cluded the possibility of any increase The total was now 
913,818, or less by 110,935 than the previous figure, the loss 
being greater than m any district except Azamgarh, where the 
conditions had been very similar Nearly half thia loss had 
taken plaoe in the Ghazipur tahsil and the rest was for the most 
part divided between Saidpur and Muhammadabad, whereas 
in Zamaniah the decline was relatively trifling This produced 
a much greater equalisation of the density than had hitherto been 
the case. The general average was 656 9 to the square mile, the 
Muhammadabad and Ghazipur tahsols showing the higher 
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figures of 716 and 677, respectively, while the rate was 618 la 
Said pur and 617 in ZamaniaL The aierage is still very high, 
albeit the lowest in the Benaies division and exceeded in several 
other districts Moreover it seems probablo that the next 
enumeration will show a further deoliue, for at all events during 
the firBt six years of tbo present decade the recorded births 
barely exceeded the deaths owing to the appalling ravages 
of plague 

The vital statistics of the last mtercensal period showed 
a net gain of somewhat o\ er ten thousand soul*, and it 
therefore remains to account for a decrease of more than 120,000 
persona in the courso of tin jears Indeed the actual figure is 
somewhat more than this, since a certain number of people came 
to the district from without The census returns show that 03 
per cent of the inhabitants were natives of Ghazipur, while 
6 33 per cent came from adjoining districts and *66 from 
elsewhere The last figure is comparatively low, and in fact is 
a slightly smaller proportion than that recorded in 1891, so 
that for practical purposes immigration may bo disregarded 
The only possible source of the decrease in the district total lies 
m emigration, but uufortunately the data for determining its 
amount during the period in question are insuffi tent Emigrants 
are regts ered ouly in the case of those going to plaoes beyond 
the limits of India and their number, though very considerable, 
constitutes but a small proportion of the whole From 1889 
to 1900, inclusive, 15,162 residents of Ghazipur were registered, 
their principal objectives being British Guiana, Tnnidad, Natal 
and Mauritius Such migration differs from the rest m that it 
is more or less permanent, the emigrants remaining abroad for 
long periods Of much, more importance, howeier, so far as 
the deoliue in the population is concerned, ib the less permanent 
and generally temporary migration within India As is the case 
in Azamgarh and the other districts of the Benares division, 
immense numbers of people leave their homes e\ ery year to find 
employment in or near Cal utta and m the \ anous centres of 
industry in Bengal and Assam, while many weavers and others 
resort to the nulls of Bombay The extent of this migration a* 
astonishing and its economic influence is of the highest impur- 
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feance, since these labourers earn high wages and remit or bring 
back with them large sums of money to their homes At the census 
it was found that no fewer than 31,845 persons bom in Gham- 
pur ^ere residing in Calcutta and tho districts of HowTah, 
Mymensmgh and the 24-t*arganas There the emigrants almost 
monopolise the unskilled labour, while those of the higher castes, 
such as Brahmans and Bajputs, readily find employment as 
overseers, messengers and the like An equally large number 
was enumerated in the border districts of Bhahabad, Saran and 
Champaion Further, 42,772 natnes of Ghasipnr were found 
in Assam, this figure being far higher than that for any other 
in the United Provinces A certain proportion of these find 
employment in the tea gardens, where they remain, often accom- 
panied by their families, for several years at a time , but most 
of them are na\ vies, general labourers, traders and boatmen, 
almost the whole of the extensive river traffic being m the hands 
of men from theso parts This tendency to migrate is no new 
thing, but the mo\ement has grown in importance and extent 
during the last few } cars At the time of the census it was muoh 
more maikvd than at the preceding enumeration, and sinae 1901 
the nave of migiation has assumed extraordinary proportions, so 
that it is baldly an exaggeration to say that there are few families 
m the district of which one member at least is not absent in Bengal 
for the hole or a portion of tho year Proof is to be found in 
the immensely increased passenger traffic of Che railways, and also 
in the rem likable amounts remitted to the district through 
the agency of the post-office The importance of all this can 
hardly be estimated In spite of the exceptionally dense popular* 
tion labour is becoming dearer and more independent every 
year , and even the cultivating classes no longer rely solely on the 
produce of their fields, for the savings of the emigrants are almost 
equal to the entire rental demand, the same thing occurring in 
Balha and Jaunpur Unfortunately it is not possible to say in 
exact figures how far migration affected the total population. 
The census returns show that of all the persons enumerated in 
India who were bora in Ghazipur only 88 74 per cent were found 
m this district, the proportion of emigrants being greater than ua 
any other instance save &*Uia alone* «nd£aUi* does not«£M 
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a fair comparison, since on three sides it marches with Bengal 
territory. Similarly it is impossible to state in what degree 
these emigrants maintain a connection with their birthplace, or 
what proportion of them has been permanently transferred. 
Probably the fact that the demand for labour in Bengal, Assam 
and other parts far exceeds the supply will cause the migratory 
habits to become more pronounoed, and in time will lead to 
a permanent change of domicile on the part of many of the 
emigrants 

To the same cause we may ascribe in some degree the relative 
position of the two sexes In 1853 the number of females was 
482,154, or 48 4 per cent of the total population This dropped 
to 406,132, or 47 4 per cent , in 1866, and to 399,981 or 48 04 per 
cent in 1872 It is very possible that on the two last occasions 
the recorded figure was below the actual, as there is strong reason 
to suspect concealment of females in this and many other districts. 
Bnt from 1872 onwards the proportion of females has steadily 
increased, reaching 49*8 in 1881 and 50*5 ten years later, while 
in 1901 females numbered 469,083, or 51 3 per cent of the whole. 
A similar disproportion between the sexes occurs in all the 
adjoining districts, Benares alone excepted, and the numerical 
predominance of women is greater only m Ballia There is little 
difference in this respect between the various tahsils of this 
district, the ratio ranging from 52 7 in Zamamah and 51 5 in 
Muhammadabad to 51 04 m Saidpur and 50 1 per cent, in the 
Ghazipur tahsil the order was the same in 1891, but in each 
case the figure was somewhat lower This points inevitably to 
the influence of temporary migration, when the men go abroad 
in searoh of work leaving their womenfolk behind to assist in 
tilling the fields The high proportion of females as compared 
with that prevailing in the western districts is a totally different 
question, and has led to much speculation with regard to infanti- 
cide, physiological laws and the like, from which no satisfactory 
conclusions have boon obtained Doubtless infanticide was onoe 
very prevalent m Ghatiptt^, and it is equally certain that it 
disappeared at a much earlier date than in the Doab , but ti e 
crime was far from universal, and by common consent it wits 
restricted to a few castes only. The preponderance of females 
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ib much greater among Musalmans than among Hindus, and 
even as early as 1853 there wore relatively more Muhammadan 
than Hindu women Mnoh more, probably, is to be said lor the 
theory that aa the lower forms of life reproduce themselves more 
quickly than the higher, so do the inhabitants of the eastern 
distnets, who are mainly aboriginal, exhibit a higher fertility, 
exemplified by a greater number of female births, than the more 
purely Aryan stook of the west The difficulty is that from 1891 
onwards at all events male births have exoeeded female in every 
year, so that the theory fails to hold Male deaths are, it is true, 
the more frequent, and it will probably be found that among the 
eastern races women on the whole live longer than men, and that 
this cause, added to the effeots of emigration, forms the true 
solution of the problem 

The census returns of 1901 show that out of a total of 2,496 
towns and inhabited \ lllages 2,129 contained less than one thousand 
persons apiece, 126 between one and two thousand, 33 others 
contained less than five thousand souls and the remaining eight 
had populations exceeding that figure This return fails, how* 
ever, to convey an adequate idea of the proportion between the 
urban and the rural population The former comprises the 
inhabitants of Ghazipur city and of the Act YX towns of 
Muhammadabad, Zamamah, Bahadurganj, Saidpur and Sadat, 
69,007 persons in all or 7 5 per cent of the district totaL 
The distinction, », however, somewhat arbitrary , for these towns 
are m several cases of small size, at all events as compared with 
the enormous agricultural villages of Beotipur, Gahmar and 
Sherpur, each of which contains over ten thousand souls, or 
even with Usia with its 6,016 inhabitants As a matter of fact 
few places besides Ghazipur itself deserve the name of town, for 
the district is essentially agricultural and the congregation of 
many families ma single site is generally accidental or merely due 
to physical causes The largest villages are in the alluvial tract, 
where tho position of the site is determined solely by the config- 
uration of the ground, the houses being built on the most 
elevated spot so as to be beyond the reach of floods The same 
thing is to be observed in the purely alluvial pargana of Doaba 
in the Ballia district, where most of the villages are of immense 
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sue, la these tracts the cultivators of a number of separate 
mow as reside m a single site, and the dependent villages exist 
only m name. A remarkable instance of this is afforded by 
Narayanpur, a village of pargana Garha m Ballia The mama 
of that name ib extremely small, but the large population culti- 
vates the lands oi several villages of this district in ■which there 
is hardly a single house In spite of this the average village u 
unusually small, with an area of 357 acres and a population of 
340 souls There is as a rule a mam site with a varying number 
of detached hamlets, mostly oooupied by distinctive castes The 
houses with few exceptions are built of mud and the roofs are 
tiled, save some of the very poorest the average cost of building a 
house is about Bs 20, though in the towns it is more owing to the 
necessity of hiring labour and the expense involved in the carriage 
of materials- Brick houses are rare except in the city of Ghazi- 
pur, and even there the absence of good buildings is very striking 
Of the whole population as enumerated at the last census 
822,780 were Hindus, 89,759 Musalmans, 705 Bikhs, 491 Chris- 
tians, 66 Ary as, 10 Jews, six Jams and one a Parsi Hindus 
therefore constitute 90 04 per oent of the total and Musalmans 
9 82 per oent , the proportion of the latter being much lower than 
in Ammgarh and considerably higher than in Jaunpur The 
distribution is somewhat uneven, the ratio of Musalmans to the 
total being 11 7 per cent m Zamamah and 10 6 in Muhammad a- 
bad, while in the Ghazipur tahsil it is 96 and in Saidpur no 
more than 6 6 per cent. There has not been much change in the 
relative positions of the two principal religions, for in 1891 the 
proportion of Musalmans was 9 53 and ten years earlier 9 83 
per cent., the variations being chiefly due to migration Previous 
returns indeed show a higher proportion, for in 1872 tbe figure 
was 10 4 and in 1865 it was as much as 10 9 per cent In most 
districts it appears that Muhammadans tend to increase at a much 
greater rate than their Hindu neighbours, ow ing presumably to 
their superior prospeuty and more libeial diet, which result 
in a greater average longevity Bat in Ghazipur no suoh pheno- 
menon can be observed, probably because most of the Musalmans 
are in poor circumstances and also on account of the migratory 
habits of the weavers and artisans af this creed. 



The Christian community belongs principally to the Gh*u« < 
par and Zamamah tahsils, and of the whole number 265 were 
found at Ghazipur itself The total consisted of 100 Europeans, 
02 Eurasians and 329 natives, the last being principally Angb?. 
cans, Lutherans and Presbyterians, although in many instances, 
a* is so often the case, no specific denomination was recorded, 

G hamper is oue of the few districts in which Chi lfltianifcy baB failed 
to make any progress, for in 1891 the number of Native Chris- 
tians was 410 and in 1881 it was 498 The only missionary 
agency is the German Lntheran Mission, which was started here 
in 1856 by the Rev W Ziemann, who remained in charge till 
his death in 1881 The mission buildings inolude a dwelling- 
house for the staff, a churoh built in 1862 at a cost of Rs 9,000, 
an orphanage, an anglo-vemacular school made over to the mis- 
sion by Mr Tucker, when commissioner of BenareB, and three 
schools for girls The converts are principally of the Koeri 
caste, owing, it is said, to the fart that work was earned on 
mainly among the Koeris bringing their opium to the factory. 
There is a large Anglioan church at Ghazipur built by Govern- 
ment in 1837 for the ubb of the troops at a cost of Rs 25,400 It 
has a tower 85 feet in height, and the structure is remarkable 
in being as broad as it is long There is no chaplain, and the 
station is visted twice a month by a clergyman from Benares 

Of the minor religions little need be Baid The Ary a Samaj 
has not flourished here, and its numbers were actually less in 
1901 than ten years previously The Aryas reside mainly at 
Qbazipur and, with few exceptions, are Kayasths or Brahmans 
The Sikhs are for the most part wrongly described A few are 
immigrants from the Punjab employed m the polioe , but the 
majority are merely followers of the Nanakpanthi sect of Vaish- 
navism, the castes chiefly represented being Banias and Binds, 
while others are Kumhars, Sonars, Tehs, Kalwara and even 
Bhars and Chamars 

An attempt made at the census to ascertain the relative posi- 
tions of the various Hindu sects proved an almost complete 
failure, for in the great number of instances no specific sect was 
returned and, as usual, most of those who gave a particular 
denomination belonged to one of the few mentioned m examples 
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in the census schedules He only fact of any worth elicited was 
the comparatively large proportion of followers of the Panchon 
Fir This cult is very popular among the lower classes in the east 
and was here adopted by 127,312 persons, or 154 per cent of the 
Hindus, this being a larger uumber than that of the combined 
totals of Sambos and Vaishnavites Of far more importance is 
the division of the Hindu population mto castes. These are 
extremely numerous, for at the last census there were found 
representatives of no fewer than 78 castes, excluding subdivisions, 
while in the case of 1,896 persons no oaste was specified Many 
of these castes, it is true, are of very little importance, for m 23 
oases the number of representatives was less than one hundred 
persons and in 13 others it did not amount to one thousand But 
at the same tune the tribal distribution of the population is 
extremely varied, since as many as sixteen castes possess over 
10,000 members apiece In most instances the castes present no 
peculiar features but are commonly found throughout the United 
Provinces, though on the other hand several occur in unusual 
strength or are otherwise interesting from an ethnographical aspect. 

The foremost place is occupied by the Ahirs, who numbered 
146,105 persons or 17 64 per cent of the Hindu population 
They predominate in every tahsil of the district, but are more 
numerous in Qhazipur than in the other subdivisions They 
belong with few exceptions to the Gwalbans clan, the rest being 
Dhindhors Though by tradition they are graziers and cowherds, 
their mam occupation is husbandry, aud they form the back- 
bone of the cultivating community The Ahirs own but little 
land in proprietary right, but they take a prominent position as 
tenants and are generally hardworking and successful cultiva- 
tors They are too well known to call for further description, 
though it may be mentioned that they are of a somewhat turbu- 
lent disposition and are responsible for a laTge proportion of 
the reported crime 

Equally familiar are the Chamars, who take the second 
place in every tahsil and are relatively more numerous in Gha- 
zipur and Zamaniah than elsewhere the total in 1901 was 117,145, 
or 14 24 per cent, of the Hindu community Occupying almost 
the lowest position m the Hindu social scale they are tanners and 
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cumers by profession and are extensively employed in general 
and agricultural labour, doing most of the field work fox tenants 
of the higher castes Their subdivisions are unimportant, if 
numerous, though many of them affect tho style of Jaiswar as 
in the adjoining district of Jaunpur 

The Rajputs are relatively very numerous in this district, 3 
aggregating 78,066 souls or 9 49 per oent of the Hindus The 
term is somewhat elaatio, since the lino of demarcation between 
the Rajputs and the Bhuinhars is often extremely vague, both 
claiming a common origin m several mstancos, while the ancestiy 
of many clanB would almost suggest an aboriginal extrac- 
tion These clans split up the Rajput community into an extra- 
ordinary number of subdivisions The census report shows 
representatives of 34 different septs, but there still remain 24,355 
Rajputs of other olans, many of which are well known in the 
eastern districts The strongest of the 34 clans is the Dikhit, 
with 13,011 members, the vast majority of whom belong to the 
Ghazipur tahsil, and more particularly to pargana Pachotar, from 
which they derive their more general name of Paohtona The 
Gautams, 8,343, reside mainly in the Karanda pargana and the 
adjoining parts of the 8 aid pur tahsil, whence they have spread 
into Zamaniah and Ghazipur The Bais, 6,200, are most common 
m the Saidpur tahsil, where they hold the greator part of pargana 
Bahriabad, though they also occur in considerable strength in 
the north of Muhamm&dabad and elsewhere The Gaharwars, 
6,093, are almost wholly confined to the Zamaniah tahsil, in which 
they have long hold the pargana of Mahaich The Surajhansis, 
4,009, first settled in Zahurabad, but they are also found in large 
numbers in the Zamaniah and Saidpur tahsils These two sub- 
divisions also contain the majority of the Raghubansis, 3,578, 
whose onginal seat was in the north of Benares Other clans 
deserving notice are tho Sikarwars, 2,013, for the most part in 
pargana Zamaniah, the Chauhans, 1,026, m Muhammadabad and 
elsewhere , the Bisens, 1,614, chiefly in Ghazipur and Saidpur , 
the PanwarB, 1,613, in all tahsils , the Sombansis, 1,663, in each 
tahsil exoept Muhammadabad , and the Chandels, Bachgotis and 
Parihars, of whom the first are confined to the Ghazipur tahsil 
and the last to Zamaniah. Among tho olans not specified in the 
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oeBsus report of 1901 there are many of importance which were 
separately enumerated in 1881 and 1891 In. the latter year 
there were 5,418 Kakans, whose chief settlement u in pargana 
Shadmbad, 6,278 Donware, pnncipally m the S&idpur and 
Ghazipur parganas, though the distinction between the Rajputs 
and Bhuinhars of thiB name is difficult to determine , 2,659 Bar* 
gaiyans, who claim to be a l ranch of the Chauhans and are most 
common in Zahar &L ad , 2 051 Mahrors in Zamaniab and Paoho- 
tar , and 1,920 Sukulbansis, almost wholly in Zamaniah, as well 
as fair numbers of Kansiks, BanapharB, Nimwars, Kagbansis 
an d other leas usually recognised clans The origin and tradi- 
tions of these septs will be dealt with m the general history of 
the district It is frequently the case in the eastern distnots 
that members of a well known subdivision have assumed a dis- 
tinct name in these parts, although such a change of name 
undoubtedly tends to throw suspicion on their origin Taken 
as a whole the Rajputs are most numerous in the Ghazipur tahBil 
and least common in Muhammadabad, where their plane is gene- 
rally taken by the Bhuinhars The caste still holds far more of 
the land than any other, in spite of ext* n6ive losses during the 
past century they are agriculturists by occupation, although 
their husbandry is m most cases of an indifferent order, since 
their unwillingness to do manual work m the fields renders them 
dependent on hired labour 

The same remark applies to the Brahmans, who numbered 
62,991 persons or T-fiB per cent of the Hindus They are very 
evenly distributed throughout the district, and they hold large 
areas both as proprietors and tenants m every tahsil The great 
majority of the Brahmans belong ia approximately equal numbers 
to the Sarwana and Kanaujia subdivisions, while most of the 
remainder are Sakaldipu The Sarwanas are said to have been 
originally Kanaujias, but to have changed their name to Sarju- 
pari or Sarwana on account of their settlement m the country 
north of the Sarju or Ghagra. 

The Koeris on the other hand are the best of all the cultivat- 
ing castes, devoting themselves to intense cultivation and the 
production of the more valuable staples, and resembling the 
Rarthbis and Muraos of other districts. They are somewhat aunt 
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numerous than the Brahmans, aggregating 66,197 souk or 806 
per cent of the Hindu community, and are found in greatest 
strength in the Zamamah and Ghazipur tahsila They usually 
hold the best land in a village and pay the highest rents, save 
where they have the benefit of oooupancy or fixed rates The 
majority style themselves Kanaujias, but their tribal subdivi- 
sions are indistinct and of little aooount 

The Bhars numbered 45,246 persons, or 5 5 per cent, of 
the Hindus, and are found principally in the Ghazipur and 
Muhammadabad tahsila. The total is exceeded only in the 
Gorakhpur and Ball] a districts, and it would appear that this 
race, which by general tradition held almost all the country 
north of the Ganges, was gradually driven eastwards under the 
pressure of Rajput and Musalman invasions At the present 
time the Bhars occupy but a low social position, and are cultivators 
and general labourers lake the Faeis they are addicted to 
strong drink, keep pigB and extract toddy from palm trees 
Large numbers of the BharB emigrate temporarily to Bengal 
and Assam, and the onmmal section of the caste, from which 
the rest keep rigorously aloof, are responsible for much of the 
crime committed both in thiB district and on the waterways of 
Bengal. 



per cent of the Hindus, a figure surpassed in Azamgarh alone, 
The majority reside in the Muhammadabad tahsil and the bulk 
of the remainder in Zamamah, where many of them have become 
Musalmans The Bhumhars are a landowning and cultivating 
caste, in the latter capacity being far superior to the Brahmans 
and Rajputs, with both of whom they claim connection Their 
subdivisions are almost as numerous as the Rajput dans, but 
only a few are of much importance Such are the Kinwara, who 
numbered 10,400 in 1891 and are divided into four families 

* 

the SikarwarB, 11,816 in 1891, who hold large estates in the east 
and south of Zamamah , the Donwars and Eastward of the same 
pargana , the KauBiks of Zahurabad, and the Snnwar, Bharadh- 
waj, Dikhit, Bhngbansi and Gautam dans, which are found in 
different parte of tire district. 
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Bamaa again, are remarkably numerous, their total being 
28,010 or 3 4 per cent of the Hindus They are strongest in the 
Ghazipur tahsil , but the difference in the numbers is inconsider- 
able except in Saidpur, where they are comparatively scarce As 
is the case in the neighbouring districts the majority belong to 
the Kandu subdivision, amounting to 18,754 persons , these 
rank somewhat lower than other Bamas and their occupations 
are more varied, though most of them are employed in parching 
gram and selling articles of food Other subcastes of importance 
are Aganvals, 1,273, chiefly in the Ghanpur and Zamomahtahsils , 
Baranwals, 1,017, most of whom reside in Saidpur , Kauniars, 
989 and Rustogis, 932, m Zamamah , and Kasar warns, 942, in 
the last-mentioned tahsil and Ghazipur 

The Kahars, of whom 27,809 were enumerated, occur in 
strength everywhere, especially in the Muhammadabad tahsil 
By occupation they are domestio servants and general labourers, 
but they also betake themselves to agriculture, fishing and other 
pursuits as occasion Berves Many of them emigrate to Bengal 
and Assam, where they earn high wages in the factories and tea 
gardens There are many subdivisions of Kahars, some of them 
being regarded as separate castes. Thus 12,590 were enumerated 
as Gonds who were shown as a distinct caste in 1891, though 
they differ greatly from their namesakes of the Central Indian 
hills On the other hand Kamkars were inoluded among the 
Kahars at that census, whereas in 1901 they were Bhown apart, 
their total being 2,265, a figure that was exceeded only in Gorakh- 
pur and Ballia 

The Binds are more numerous than in any other district, 
aggregating 27,568 persons Two-thirds of them belong to the 
Ghazipur and Zamamah tahsils, but they are found evory where 
in their capacities of agricultural and general labourers They 
are an aboriginal tnbe, olosely allied to, if not identical with, the 
Lomas, of whom there were 19,843, more than half of these 
belonging to the Ghazipur subdivision The Luma is an expert 
navvy and is employed on earthworks and embankments, often 
going far afield in searoh of labour, especially in the case of 
railway construction They are indifferent and unskilled culti- 
vators, very rarely appearing as tenants. 
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The remaining oaates with over 10,000 members apiece are < 
Lohars, 19,368 , Take, 18,406 , Kayasths, 13,961', Kumbars, 1 
12,668 , and Kalwars, 10,400 None of these calls for any 
detailed mention except perhaps the Kayastbs, who own a 
considerable amount of land in different parts of the district* 
they belong with few exceptions to the great Snbastab subdivi- 
sion The castes already named constitute nearly 89 per cent of 
the total Hindu population, and the balance is mainly composed of 
members of seven castes with over 6,000 representatives in each 
case, to wit,Mallahs, 9,631, principally in Zamamah and Saidpur; 
Dusadhs, 9,387, for the most part m the former fcahsd and 
Muhammadabad , Gadanyas, 8,340 , Sonars, 7,167 Nais 7146 , 
Kurnris, 6,908, half of these belonging to Mnhammadabad , and 
Dhobis, 6,791 The Dusadhs are peculiar to the eastern districts 
and are an aboriginal race of field labourers, ploughmen and 
swineherds, with an evil reputation for lawlessness and crime 
Many of them are employed as village watchmen, and in early 
days they were enlisted as soldiers it is said that a large portion 
of Clive’s army which fought at Plassey was drawn from this 
caste. Of the remaining castes little need be Baid BaraiB or 
pan-growers, Pasis and Atits (who aro more of a religious sect 
of Faqurs than a regular caste, though they are often found in 
the capacity of cultivators) occur in numbers exceeding two 
thousand, as also do Muaahars, an aboriginal tnbe of labourers 
and crop-watchers found throughout the Benares division. Then 
come Faqirs of various descriptions, Dorns, Barhais, Bans, 
Halwais, Khatiks, Bbangis, Kons, Bhats and Mahs, each with 
over a thousand members and m no case calling for any special 
notice The minor castes need not be enumerated as none is 
in any iray peculiar to Ghazipur and their names are suffici- 
ently familiar in evory part of the provinces 

The Muhammadan population is fairly evenly distributed 
save in the case of the Saidpur tahsil, in which only 12,131 
Musalmana wore found as compared with 23,995 in Muhammad- 
abad, 25,803 in Ghazipur and 27,830 m Zamamah. Of the whole 
number 86,186, or 96 per cent., were Sunnis, the balance includ- 
ing 2,648 Shi as, a somewhat high proportion, 612 followers of 
Various saints and a few Wahabis, while a considerable number, 
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mainly women, returned no particular denomination. The 
composition of the Musalman community is fully as diverse as 
that of the Hindu population. The number of tribes or 
castes represented at the last census was 65, and m 707 instances 
no particular caste was specified Host of these divisions, 
however, are comparati\ely inBignificaut, 39 possessed fewer 
than a hundred members apiece, and in twelve other oases 
the total did not reach one thousand Moreover most of them 
have their Hindu counterparts, as is but natural sinoe the 
number of persons descended from tbs original Musalman 
settlers in this district is comparatively small 

The Julah&s or weavers are by far the most numerous, and 
occupy the foremost place in each tahsil except Saidpur The 
total was 23,231 or 25 88 per cent of the Musalman community . 
but the figure is very much lower than m Azamgarh or Ballia. 
Most of the Julahas still support themselves by weaving, either 
in their own villages or m the mills of Calcutta, Cawnpore and 
Bombay, whither they migrate freely, returning to their homes 
after short periods of work In some cases they have betaken 
themselves to agriculture, but though laborious they have no 
great skill as husbandmen The Julahas are the most bigoted 
of all Musalmans and are a turbulent and lawless race, as was 
amply illustrated during the conflicts between Hindus and 
Muhammadans in 1893 and on other occasions There is very 
little difference between this easts and the Behnas, or Dhunias, 
whose special avocation is cotton-carding they numbered 2,871 
souls, one-third of them residing m the Ghazipur tahsil 

Of much more importance are the Sheikhs, of whom 14,187 
were enumerated, or 1581 per cent of the total Musalman 
population They are strongest m Ghazipur and Saidpur, 
occupying the highest place on the list m the latter subdivision. 
The name Sheikh is of wide application, and while it is properly 
held by several families of early settlers it has been indiscrimin- 
ately assumed by numbers of Hmdu converts This arises 
from the practice, common in former days, of the adoption on 
the part of the proselyte of the tnbe end olan of the qai$ t, mttfit 
or other official through whose agency he was admitted into 
Islam. Thus it comes about that most of the Sheikhs belong to 
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some subdivision, whatever their origin. By far the commonest 
are the Siddiqis, the nominal descendants of Abubakr, who 
numbered 9,655, principally in the Ghazipur and Said pur tahsils. 
Next, as usual, come Qurreshis with 1,475, the largest amount being 
found m Gbaxipur, while elsewhere the numbers are approxim- 
ately equal Others are the Usmanis, who include the Mianpura 
family, the Ansans, mainly in Muhammadabad, Faruqis and 
Abbasis, while many more of little note are represented 

The Pathans with an aggregate of 13,465, or 15 per cent of ] 
the Muhammadan total, are found mainly in the Zamaniah tahsil, 
though considerable numbers reside in Ghazipur and Mah&m- 
madabad Many of them trace their origin to Afghan settlers 
of the days of Anrangzeb, when a powerful colony established 
itself m Mahaich and another occupied the neighbourhood of 
Zamaniah Some of the Pathans hold fair estates, but the 
majority are engaged eithor in trade or in service The Pathan 
subdivisions are more numerous than those of the Sheikhs 
The ohief is the Yusufzai, 3,047, particularly in Ghasipur and 
Muhammadabad , and then follow Lodis, Khataks, Bangash, 
Kakars and many others The Pathans of Zamaniah are of 
various olans, such as the Hasankhel and Lalakhel, though in 
the majority of cases they are not Pathans at all, but the des- 
cendants of oon verted Rajputs and Bhumhars, who have assumed 
the name in preference to one which marks their Hindu origin 
Of the 5,749 converted Rajputs 2,703 were found in Zamaniah 
and the bulk of the remainder in Muhammadabad In many 
cases there is practically no distinction between tho Musalman 
Rajputs and Bhuinhars, though the latter were enumerated separate- 
ly to the number of 2,965, all of y, hom were found in Zamaniah. 
These are of the Kin war clan, and have long resided at Bara and 
other villages of the neighbourhood , while the so-called Rajputs 
are principally Sifcarwars of whom there were 2,645, all hut 323 of 
these belonging to the southern tahsil Their conversion is said 
to date from the time of Aurangzeb , while in the case of the other 
olans, such as the Gaharwars, Bhattis, Chauhans, Panwars and 
Don wars, the adoption of Islam very possibly took place at an 
earlier period, perhaps during the rule of the Lodi dynasty or 
during the reign of Akbar, 
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After the .Rajputs come Nais or Hajjams, 4,215 , Kunjras, 
3,969, and then Saiyids, 3,029 The last include the descendants 
of the earliest settlers in the district, and there are still several 
well known families of this race, such as those of JSfonahra, 
Shad mb ad and Bahriabad Their subdivisions are very numerous, 
but tbe chief are the Husaim, Kazum, Tirmizi, Sabzwan and 
Rizwi The remaining castes with over two thousand members 
are Faqirs and Dams, and next in order are Qassabs, Dhobis and 
Chunhars, or makers of glass bangles The Iraqis, Raqis or Ranqis 
numbered 869 persons, and aro found chiefly m the Ghazipur 
tahsil they are said to be converted Kalwars and are engaged 
in trade and money-lending, whereby several of them have 
attained considerable wealth. The minor castes are of no 
interest or importance There were 446 Mughals, mainly of the 
Chaghtai clan, among whom are a few landholders , but apart 
from these almost every caste consists of a few converted 
Hindus, or else is named after its characteristic occupation or 
profession 

The essentially agricultural character of the population is 
amply illustrated by the oensus roturns, which show that of the 
eight main groups into which the people were divided that of 
agriculture and pasture accounted for 71 75 per cent, of the 
whole Though considerably less than the figure for Jaunpur 
the proportion is remarkably high, and is muoh above the 
provincial average Pasture is unimportant, affording employ- 
ment to less than ono pei cent , and the actual agricultural 
population is really larger than would appear from the returns, 
since no account is taken of those engaged m cultivation as a 
as a subsidiary occupation Next in order comes the preparation 
and supply of material substances, aggregating 13 59 per cont , a 
figure which is below the general average, as is only to bo 
expected in a district which can boast of few towns and hardly 
any important manufactures According to the returns 51 62 
per cent of the industrial population were ongaged m the 
provision of articles of food and dnnk,1836 in the manu- 
facture and Bnpply of textile fabrics , 14 23 in work m metals , 
6*72 in work m pottery, glass and the like , and 3 41 m wood, 
cane and similar substances, these proportions clearly showing 
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that most of the industries are merely those connected with 
meeting the ordinary requirements of a rural community The 
thud great order is general labour, constituting 6 92 per cent,, 
and the fourth personal and domestio service with S 43 per cent. 
Commerce, transport and storage account for 1 64 per cent , 
though the actual commercial population is no more than 6 per 
cent , (he rest being employed on the railways, roads and rivers 
The professional classes make up 85 per cent but the term is a 
very wide one, ranging from lawyers and medical practitioners 
to jugglers and acrobats Administration, comprising Govern- 
ment, municipal and other public service, includes 1 01 per 
cent., and the remaining 91 per cent consists of persons 
with means of subsistence independent of any occupation, the 
majority being mendicants and inmates of the district jail. 

The common tongue of the people is tho Bhojpuri dialect 1 
of Bihan, a language that is a direct descendant of the Prakrit of E 
Magadha. This Bhojpuri is commonly spoken in the eastern 
districts, but there are several more or less distinct dialects with 
minor characteristics of their own In tho western half of the 
diatnot the western Bhojpun is generally spoken, while elsewhere 
the usual Bpeech is that known aa southern Bhojpuri, a form that 
prevails throughout Ballia Altogether 96 8 per cent of the 
inhabitants talk Bhojpuri in one form or other, and the only 
other dialect of any importance is Hmdostani or Urdu, spoken 
by 3 06 per cent , for the most part inhabitants of the towns or 
educated Musalmans This Urdu is, however, very different 
from that of Dehli or Luoknow, containing a liberal admixture 
of Bihan and eastern Hindi Other recorded languages are 
English, Bengali and Mar wan but in every case the number 
of persons speaking these tongues is very insignificant. 

The only author of note oonneoted with the distnct is Sheo 
Narayan, described by Baja Sheo Prasad as a Nenvana Bajput 
of Chandawan He resided for many years at Ghazipnr during 
the reign of Muhammad Shah, and was famous as an ascetic 
and religious writer who produced eleven lolnmes in Hindi 
verse, and was the founder of the Sheonarayani sect A large 
number of minor authors flourished at Ghazipnr and elsewhere 
during the nineteenth century, but few of their works were 
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published and none baa attained a great reputation- * they were 
mainly poets and religious writers, while a few indulged in 
grammar and history Mention should, however, be made of 
Mir Aman-ullah of Zangipur, who wrote the ohronioles of his 
family and the district m 1693, continuations being added by Mir 
Muhammad Mahdi of Gangauh in 1738 and by Mir Ghulam 
Husain of Para m 1835 The only newspaper published in the 
district is the Jaeua, a Hindi monthly with a wide circulation, 
containing miscellaneous news and excerpts it is printed at 
Benares but issued at Gahmar in pargana Zamaniah An Urdu 
monthly publication entitled the Educational Magazine was 
started at Ghanpur in 1907 by Pande Ram Saran Lai of 
Maanpura, but itB circulation is very small and the subject 
matter is limited to oducataonal affairs. 

The tenures found in this district resemble those of the United 
Provinces generally, and in particular those prevailing through- 
out the Benares division. In 1907 there were altogether 3,543 
raauzaa or villages and these were divided into 13,560 mahals, of 
which 13,444 were permanently settled, the remainder being 
alluvial plots along the Ganges, most of which belong to the 
Zamaniah, Ghazipnr, Karanda and Saidpur parganas. The 
number of mahals has exhibited an extraordinary inorease of late 
years, for in 1880 it was no more than 3,642, or very little more 
than the number of villages Originally it was very much less, 
since at the permanent settlement all the villages or parts of 
villages for which a single engagement was taken were grouped 
together into a single mahat, with the result that the increase 
in the number of co-sharers aud subsequent partitions have 
introduced the greatest complexity This has led to an extra- 
ordinarily minute subdivision of the land in many cases* 
rendering the revenue administration difficult in the extreme 
It 1ms also led to the complete break down of the lambarda/n 
system, as is also the case in Jaunpur The lambardar’s office 
is pnrely nominal, for the co-sharers almost invariably pay 
their revenue direct and his influence is of no use in dealing 
with cases of arrears Of the permanently Bebtled mahals 1,069 
were held by single zam\ndar$, the majority being found in the 
Shadiabad* Saidpar and Ghaapur parganas, 3,923 were joint- 
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gammdari, this form also being most prevalent m Bhadiabad 
and Said pur, while it is the commonest type m Zamam&h , 7,636 
were perfect pattidan, no fewer than 6,431 being found in the 
Muhammad abad pargana alone, 695 were imperfect pattidari, 
and the remaining 71 were bhaiyachara> a tenure which in 
unknown in the 8 aid pur tahsil The last is generally known as 
btghadam, since the shares are determined according to the area in 
actual possession instead of hereditary right expressed in frac- 
tional parts of the rupee Under-propnetary rights are not com- 
mon in this district although there is a fair number of Bmall 
plots held m sub-settlement, as well as rent-free holdings enjoyed 
for more than fifty years, in which continuous possession has 
engendered proprietary right and small revenue-free areas which 
have never been assessed by the tomindars to whom they were 
made over m 1795 The total area of revenue-free holdings is 
3,334 acres, and this consists mainly of insignificant plots granted 
for religious purposes or to dependents the largest area is 777 
acres m pargana Zahurabad and the bulk of the remainder is to be 
found in Ghazipur, Zamamah and Pachotar A few peculiarities 
of tenure occur in the large alluvial tnluqa* of the Zamamah 
pargana, and these will be dealt with in the articles on the places 
in question 

The extent to whioh subdivision has been earned in this 
district is illustrated by the fact that the average area held by 
each proprietor is now little more than six acres, but the exact 
figure cannot be ascertained, as the existence of so many complex 
mahats necessarily involves double or multiple enumeration of 
owners in numerous cases The area, too, i anes greatly according 
to caste, being much smaller in the case of the Rajputs and Brah- 
mans, who represent the old village communities, than with the 
Bamas and other money-lending classes whose possessions have, 
in most instances, been recently acquired Among the chief 
landowning castes the leading place in every pargana except 
Muhammadabad and Zamamah is taken by the Rajputs, who at 
present own 273,956 acres or 31 37 per cent of the land Next 
come the Bhmnhars with 202,152 acres, or 23 35 per cent, the bulk 
of tins lying in the two pargan&s mentioned above In several 
cases the distinction between the two castes w very slightly 
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defined, and it is therefore impossible to state exactly how fu 
eaoh has retained its former position. In 1880 the two together 
held 455,303 acres, and the gain has been apparently on the side 
of the Rajputs Unfortunately there are no figures to show what 
proportion of the district was held by these oastes, who generally 
represent the old hereditary zamindara, either at the permanent 
settlement or m 1840 , but it is certain that th3y suffered heavily 
during the early part of tho nineteenth oentury, and the extent of 
their losses may to some extent be expressed in the gains of the 
money-lending classes Musalmans own 148,610 acres, or lV*02 
per cent., and their property, whioh is remarkably large for a 
district containing a comparatively small Muhammadan element, 
is distributed ovor the whole area, though the greatest amount is 
to be found in the headquarters tahsil Brahmans with 95,319 
acres, or 10 92 per cent , take the next place and like the Musal- 
mans show a distinct falling off Thenfollow Kay asths with 5 16, 
Bamas with 3 83, principally of th9 Agarwal subdivision, Goshains 
and Bairagia with 1 89, and Kalwars with 1 67 per cent., their 
holdings aggregating 14,709 acres, mainly m Shadiabad, Zahur- 
abad and Z&mamab. The remaining five per cent is owned by 
a great variety of castes The largest portion, 12,077 acres, con- 
sists of religious endowments mostly in the Ghazipur and 
Muhammadabad parganas For the rest Khattna hold 5,852 acres, 
principally m Paehotar , Telis 4,129, m the Bame pargana and 
in Muhammadabad , Christians 8 396, in Ghazipur , Koeris 3,285, 
most of this lying in the Saidpnr tahsil, Ahirs 2,383, in various 
parts of the district ; Bengalis 1 ,707, in Paehotar , and Mallahs 
1,062 acres, in Karanda and Zahnrabad As many aa 21 other 
castes hold smaller areas, but the amount is insignificant save in 
the case of Kurmia, Marwans, Bhata and Sonars 

The proprietary body falls into soveral main divisions, com- 
prising m the first place the descendants of the old Hindu and 
Musalman settlers who have managed to retain their ancestral 
lands , secondly, those who have acquired estates by various means 
as the result of their employment as officials under native or 
British rule, and, lastly, those whose connection with the district 
is of recent date, and who have acquired land by purchasing the 
•states of the old families brought to ruin by their own mismanage* 
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dent or, as so frequently happened, by the unsympathetic revenue 
administration that marred the first half of the nineteenth century 

Some of the most ancient families are descended from the 1 
early Musalman colonists, the first of which is attributed to Saiyid 
Masaud Ghasi, who overthrew Raja Mandhata at Kathob and was 
the reputed founder of Ghazipur Hib descendants are the Saiyids 
of Xonahra, many of whom have risen to responsible positions 
under Muhammadan rule as well as under the British Govern- 
ment The principal representatives at the present time are 
Saiyid All Haqi, a retired depnty oollector, and Saiyid Muham- 
mad Mustafa, who still holds a similar post in these provinces 
The family property comprises Nonahra and several other villages 
m the Muhammad a bad tahsil, and is owned by a large number 
of sharers. 

A very old settlement is that of the Siddiqi Sheikhs of I 
Pahatia, in pargana Shadiabad, descended from one Khwaja j 
Zaid-ud-din The fortunes of the family ^ere established by 
Maulvi Rahim-ullah, a pleader in the appellate court at Benares 
and subsequently a munBif He had four sons, who were either 
pleaders or m Government service, and among their descendants 
the most prominent are Sheikh Rafi-ullah and Sheikh Amin-nllah, 
who are pleaders and own Borne landed property, and Shaikh 
Muhammad Yabya, a barrister and an honorary magistrate 
The first of these hold three villages and 2d shares in the 
Saidpurand Bahriab&d parganas, with an area of 1,805 acres and 
a revenue demand of Ra 2,855 Another branch of the Pahatia 
Sheikhs is represented by Muhammad Zaki, whose property con- 
sists of 26 shares in the Pachotar and Shadialad parganas, aggre- 
gating 1,337 acres assessed at Rs 2,711 To the same stock 
belong the Sheikhs of Kataila, among whom Maulvi Muhammad 
Shanf, a retired pleader, and Maulvi Abdul Wahab, a deputy 
collector, are the most prominent One of the Pahatia Sheikhs 
was Ghulam Baza, who purchased the Ruhr Mandavi muhalla 
in Ghazipur from the descendants of Shah Ruh-ullah, one of the 
first settlers in the town From Ghulam Raza sprang many of 
the most influential Musalmana of Cba/ipur, such as Muhammad 
Sami, a tahsildar, Ghulam Ghaus, w ho held a similar office, 
Muhammad Shall, sometime Government pleader at Agra*. 
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Muhammad Latif, a tahsildar m Ghazipur, aud several who 
adopted the legal profession Muhammad Barkat-ullah, a retired 
deputy collector, and his nephew, Maulana Abul Khair, Khan 
Bahadur, are among the leading members of the Muhammadan 
community 

An Usmani Shoikh named Shah Juned came to Ghazipur 
soon after its foundation, and his tomb, which still stands in the 
Saklenabad muhalla on the north-west of the town, is held in 
great veneration to this day by both Musalmans and Hindus, 
▼ho bring their offerings thither every Thursday His descend- 
ants are very numerous and together form the chief Musalman 
landowning family in the district One of them obtained some 
revenue-free grants fiom the Mughal s , but most of these have 
been resumed, the exceptions being the l ill age of Budha Muafi 
in BaUia and the Mianpura muhnlln m Ghazipur, the present 
residence of the family Their landed estates date originally 
from the time of Shah Badar A2am and Shah Imam Bakhsh, wh o 
were divxtna to the Rajas of Azamgarh, but the bulk of the 
property was acquired by Shah Mansar Alam, grandson of Imam 
Bakhsh. This man followed the legal profession, Betting an 
example to many of his descendants and relatives, such as Shah 
Asad Ali, who had an extensive practice m the High Couit at 
Allahabad , Shah Asad-ullah, a pleader at .Izamgarh , Shah Farid 
Alam, who was a vakil at Ghazipur aud died in 1879, Shah 
Ahmad-ullah, a subordinate judge who died m 1902, Shah Abdul 
Alim, a pleader at Azamgarh, and Shah Abdullah, sometime 
nransif at Jaunpur Of those at present living Shah Amjad 
nil ah, a brother of Ahmad-ullah and Abdul Alim, is a subordinate 
judge, Shah Zahir Alam, son of Asad All, is a deputy collector, 
his brothers, Shah Juned Alam and Shah Bad re Alam, managing 
their share of the family estates , Shah Ehsan-ullah, the son of 
Asad-ullah, is an honorary magistrate and vice-chairman of the 
Ghazipur municipal board , Shah Kabir Alam is a pleader , and 
Shah Mahmud Alam is similarly employed at Ghazipur The eldest 
direct descendant of Shah Mansur Alam is Shah Munir Alam, 
▼ho has inherited a large portion of the family property and is 
a cofctf of the High Court. His father was Shah Wahid Alam, 
a Isgttt y c e ttwfr O r who died at Benares in 1907, Hu estate 
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comprises three villages and nine shares m the Ghanpur and 
Shadiabad parganas of the Ghazipur tahsil, eleven shares m par- 
gana Zahuiabad and one village m Zanmnmh, the whole amount- 
ing to 3,051 aeres with a revenue demand of Rs 5,580 He also 
owns eight shares in the Azamgarh district Shah Amjad-uilah 
holds two small villages and ten shares in thisdiatuct, in. addition 
to two villages and 24 shares in Azamgarh and one village in 
Ballia * he pays in all a revenue of Rs 4,744 Shah Zahir Alam 
and hia brothers own three villages and twelve shares m this 
district with a demand of Ks 3,449 Shah Kabir Alam pays 
Ba 3,301 in this distnot and Azamgarh, Shah Ehsan All 
Rs. 2,414 in Ghazipur, Azamgarh and Ballia, and Shah Mahmud 
Alam Rs. 634 in this district Several other members have 
smaller estates, and m 1882 the total amount of land revenue paid 
in Ghazipur alone was Rs 18,478 A distant relative of the 
same house is Shah Mashir Alam of Ghazipur, who owns seven 
villages and eleven shares in various parts of the Ghazipur 
tahsil, with a revenue of Rs 2,246 

Another old Musalman family of repnte is that of Qazipur < 
Siraj or Yusufpur, which forms part of the town of Muhammad- 
abad They arc descended from three sons of one Khwaja 
Hanud-ud-dm of Shiraz, named Khwaja Siraj, Khwaj 
Muhammad Hayat and Khwaja Matin The first was appointed 
Qazi of the pargana by Muhammad but Tuglilaq, and was 
succeeded by Yusuf, the son of Matin, who founded Yusufpur. 
This man had six sous and one daughter, who was married to 
Sheikh Abdullah of Chaukia The six sons divided the property, 
Hid other land was acquired by the sons of Muhammad Hayat. 
The office of Qazi continued in the family and was held by 
Ahmad the son of Yusuf, then by Shahr-ullah, the son of 
Ahmad , by Abd- nr -Rahim, the brother of Sbabr-ullah , then by 
his descendants in the direct line, Baba-ud-din, Nur-ul-Haq, 
Kazal-ul-Haq, Ahl Haq and Nazim-ul-Haq, who succeeded 
his father as Qazi of Muhammad ah ad, Dehma, Zahurabad, 
G&rha and Sikandarpur He had two sons, Naim-ul-Haq who 
became Qazi and died childless, and Azim-ul-Haq who is a 
retired deputy collector: he owns a small area of land in this 
(Ustdot, Other descendants of Qaa Ahl Haq are Tin a m - 
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nl-Haq and Mahmud-uI-Haq, -who together with their mother 
Sadr-nn-msa, the widow of Qazi Nasir-ul-Haq, pay a revenue 
of Rs 17,522 Xizam-ul-Haq and Hamid -ul-Haq, the sons of 
Shakur- ul-Haq, own land assessed at Rs 1,423 in this district 
and also hold a considerable property m Ballia , while smaller 
estates are in. the separate possession of many other members of 
the family 

The remaining Musalman families of importance are less 
ancient, though perhaps an exception may be made in the ease 
of the Sheikhs of Salempur m pargana Mnhammadabad They 
are now represented by Baiyid Mahmud, Saiyid Husain, Saiyid 
Mohsm and Muhammad Zahar, and their property compnses 
three villagee and 23 shareB m pargana Mnhammadabad and six 
villages in pargana Ghazipur, with a total area of 1,868 acres 
and a revenue demand of Rs 3,868 An estate of three villages 
assessed at Rs 4,746 in the Ghazipur pargana is held by Kulsum 
Bibi, the present representative of an old Siddiqi family of Ghosi 
in Azamgarh, Five villages and seven shareB, with an area of 
2,812 acres and a revenue demand of Rs 2,086, are owned in 
pargana Zamamah by Sheikh Muhammad Ismail, the descendant 
of a Benares pleader Mirza Zam-ul-abdm of Benares is a 
descendant of Saadat All Khan, the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, 
whose younger son, Ahma i Ah K ian, settled at Benares He owns 
portions of two villages in Zamamah, paying a revenue of 
Rs 8,264 The Lalakhel Fathans of Ghazipur are descended 
from one Baz Khan, who is said to have come to India from 
Ghazni in the reign of Sfialijahan, and to have risen to high rank 
in the army One of bis descendants, Ahmad Khan, was in the 
Bervice of the Benares Rajas The property however came into 
the family through Ghnlam Qasira Khan, whose daughter was the 
grandmother of Bashir Ahmad Khan, who at present is the 
manager of the esfcato The family, which comprises many sharers 
most of whom reside at Ghazipur, owns shares in three villages in 
the Ghanpur pargana, portions of sixteen villages in Zamauiah 
and two i illages in Khanpur, the total area is 6,338 acres and 
the revenue demand is Rs 8,799 A considerable estate of recent 
origin is held by the family of Kadir Bakbsb, who made a 
fortune as a contractor to the Commissariat department especially 
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during the first Punjab campaign During the Mutiny he 
rendered loyal service, and in reward was given the village of 
Jamaluddinpur in the Jaunpur district In 1864 ho purchased 
some land in pargana Ear and a, and also engaged m a profitable 
indigo venture At his death he left his piop-Hy to his four 
sons, Haji Abdul Ghani, Haji Kliuda Bakhsh, Haji Mania 
Bakhsh and Haji Eahmat-ullah, all of whom at lanous times 
performed the pilgrimage to Mecca Th.' first fo lowed his 
father’s profession and was suooeeded by hiSbon, Abdul Moghm, 
who is the leading member of the family The other brothers 
have died and their shares are owned by Ilahi Bakhsh and two 
widows They together own seven Milages in the Gbazipur 
pargana and portions of 17 in Karanda, with a total area of 2,674 
acres paying asrevenue Rs 3,037 

Few of the old Rajput estates are of any size, at all events 
so far as those of individual proprietors axe concerned While 
there are many taluqas and oo -parcenary communities held by 
Rajputs of different clans for several centuries, the larger 
eamindara of this caste are w ith few exceptions of recent origin 
Thus the owners of Rampur in pargana Khanpur, though they 
claim descent from the old proprietors of the village, ascribe 
their rise to one Biranj Singh, who was employed as manager 
of the indigo factory there and in this way acquire l wealth* 
After buying back his ancestral estate he increased his fortune 
by money-lending, which has oince boon carried on by his 
successors The present owners, Babu Deocharan Singh and 
his brothers, hold shares in 62 villages of the Saidpur tahsil 
and in four of Shadiabad, the area being 3,806 acres and the 
revenue demand Rs 6,691 Similarly the Pan war family of 
Barahpur in pargana Saidpur, w hile tracing their descent to the 
Rajas of Dharanagar in Central India, state that they once held 
a large estate in this district, but that the wholo was lost in 
1738 With the resumption of the Saidpur jagvr some of the 
property was restored to Babu Debi Dayal Singh, who took to 
money-lending and rose to comparatn e affluence His lands 
are now held by his sons, Babu Ram Sarau Singh and others, 
who own eleven shares in villages in the Ghazipur and Pabhotar 
parganaa and four shares in Saidpur aggregating 2,403 acres 
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and paying revenue Rs 4,558. Bo, too, Baba Balbbaddar Singh 
of Gurkha in Khanpur derive* hi* property from a Bais of Dhau- 
kha, in Azamgarh, named Jageswar Singh, who entered the ser- 
vice of the Nuam and afterwards bought land in this district 
He owns 18 small villages and seven shares m Khanpur and Said- 
pur, with an area of R s 2,712 acres and a revenue demand ef 
Rs 3,149 In the Shadiabad pargana Babu Ram j as Singh of 
Kathgbara owns shares in 33 villages, comprising 1,392 aores 
assessed at Es 3,081 , and Baba Jan&k Singh of Burhanpur 
has an estate of 1,357 acres, paying Es 2,604 and consisting of 
22 shares Baba Durga Singh of Mainpur, the head of the 
Gautama of Karanda, holds in his own nght portions of two 
Villages, with an area of 2,064 acres and a revenue of Es 2,527 
The Sengar family of Bampur Manjba in Saidpur, now re- 
presented by Gangi Kunwar, owns three villages and ten BhareB 
in that pargana, assessed at Es 2,000 The estate was founded 
by Jassu Singh, one of the Sengars of Lakhnesar who obtained 
the patronage of Babu Ausan Singh and gradually purchased 
several villages These descended to his grandson, Sheo Prasad 
Singh, who was employed m Government service, but the 
property was reduced in consequence of litigation with other 
members of the family, and his widow holds but a portion of 
the original estate Babu Ram Sarup Singh, a resident of the 
Azamgarh district, owns four villages and 22 shares in pargana 
Zmburabad and one village and three shares in the Ghaapur 
tahail, making in all 3,814 acres with a revenue demand of Rs 
3,712 Of the non-resident Rajputs, however, by far the most 
important are the Maharaja of Dumraon and the Raja of 
V unanagram The former is the head of the Ujjamis or Pan- 
wars of the Shahabad district, where he holds a very large 
estate m addition to extensive properties acquired by purchase 
on the part of his predecessors in Balli& and elsewhere. In 
tins district he owns 31 villages and 24 shares in the Muham- 
madahad tabs], principally in pargana Zahurabad , one village 
aad 5 shares in Zamaniah , two villages and one share in 
Padiotar and one village in Khanpur The whole amounts 
to 12^312 acres, and is assessed at Rs. 16,472 The Raja of 
Vwaaograra, who frequently resides w Benares, has 37 villages 
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in Zamamah and two shares in Pachotar, aggregating 12,123 
acres and paying revenue Re 10,845 The former consists, of 
the Gaighat taXuqa acquired in 1867 by his adoptive grandfather, 
while the others, Pipnar and Kansahri, were taken over in 1866 
together with land in Mirzapnr, Jaunpur and Benares in liquida- 
tion of a debt by Newal Kish or, the grandson of Nek Singh. 

Of the Bhuinhar properties the most important is that 
which represents the jagvr originally given in 1778 to Babn 
Ausan Singh, a Gaufcam Bhuinhar, who had been the Pi wan of 
Raja Balwant Singh of Benares and had quarrelled with Chet 
Singh on account of the latter's illegitimacy He was allowed 
lis 50,000 as jagvr and Rs 4,000 for the expense of collection, 
and paid a revenue of Rs 20,725 for the rest of the pargana. 
In the rebellion of 1781 Ausan Singh rendered great service to 
Warren Hastings, who subsequently confirmed the jagvr In 
consequence Saidpur was excluded from the operations of the 
permanent settlement, but in 1795 the village zamvndare refused 
to pay revenue to the jagvrdar, and a lengthy controversy ensued 
between the judge of Ghazipur and the collector of Benares. 
The oase was decided in favour of Ausan Singh, who remained 
in possession till his death in 1800 He was succeeded by bis 
son, Sheo Narayan Singh, who rendered signal assistance in 
suppressing the Benares riots of 1811, but his consistent policy 
of exaction, extortion and expulsion of the old gamvndars in 
Saidpur led to renewed disputes and innumerable petitions 
from the people. An enquiry waB then made into the origin 
of the jagvr, and in 1821 it was decided that the grant had been 
made for one life only, though the commissioner recommended 
its maintenance for the life-time of Sheo Narayan Singh In 
1828, however, Lord Amherst ordered that a village settlement 
should be made with the old proprietors, and that the jagvrdar 
should receive one-half of the revenue for life, while subse- 
quently one-fourth was allowed in perpetuity to the jagvrdar > » 
family The facts of the case were set forth at great length 
in the Government Resolution of the 13th March 1828 Sheo 
Narayan Singh refused to acquiesce in this decision and insti- 
tuted proceedings in the oivil court, a step which occasioned 
Us further resolution of the 29th June 1880 m a kin g the 
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allowance one-fourth of the net revenue m perpetuity Very shortly 
afterwards Shoo Narayan Singh died and his son, Ear Narayan 
Singh, accepted the proposals The settlement was then carried 
out by Mr. H Lushingtou and, in 1832, was concluded for a 
period of twenty years In 166 mahals the village zemindars 
established their claim and the revenue was fixed at Rs 1,28,960, 
while twelve mahala with a gross rei onuo of Rs 22,840 were 
nettled with the former yagirdar at Rs. 17,130 The allowance 
amounted to Rs 30,612 in the villages settled with others, apart 
from the remission of Rs 6,710 in those held by Har Narayan 
Singh The latter died in 1861 and his son, Deo Narayan 
Singh, succeeded to the property He was a man of much dis- 
tinction, who took an active part in suppressing the distur- 
bances at Benares in 1862, for which he waB given the title of 
Rao Bahadur, and subsequently during the Mutiny he gave the 
most valuable support to the authorities at Benares, furnishing 
men, supplies, information and advice It was in large mea- 
sure due to him that the city remained quiet, and m recognition 
of his loyalty he saa elevated to the rank of Raja made a 
Knight Commander of the Star of India and given a further 
perpetual and hereditable grant of Rs 25,000 per annum from 
the revenues of Saidpur He died in 1870, and a year later the 
personal title of Raja was conferred on his son, Shimbhu Naray- 
an Singh, who imitated his father m making considerable addi- 
tions to his property The estate is now under tho management 
of the Conrt of Wards on behalf of Dulhin Ram Kunwar, the 
widow of Babu Sri Narayan Singh, the uncle of Raja Shimbhu 
Narayan Singh It consists of 66 villages and 79 shares in the 
Saidpur tahsil and nine villages and two shares in pargana 
Ghasipur, with a total area of 21,613 acres and a revenue demand 
of Rs 36,347 

Another very large Bhumhar estate is that held by Thakurain 
Jodba Kunwar, the widow of Babn Gauruhankar Prasad She 
resides at Anapur m the Allahabad district, and her Ghazipur 
property consists of 27 shares in the Ghazipur pargana, one 
village and one share m Muhammadabad, and seven villages 
and eleven shares in Zamamah, aggregating 20,850 acres assessed 
at Re. 24,191. The estate was originally acquired by Deoki* 
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aandan Singh, a Bhoinhar of Allahabad, who for many years 
was a revenue fanner and in that capacity acquired an immense 
number of villages by illegal and iniquitous means, not only 
m Ghazipnr and Ballia but also in Gorakhpur, AUababad and else- 
where This practice was adopted with equal success by his son , 
and though m many cases redress was given to the old zavmn- 
dara by the special commission appointed under Regulation I 
of 1821, the dispossessed proprietors in Benares fared otherwise. 
As an instance of the methods by which fraudulent sales were 
effected we may quote the case of the Barban taluqa. in Ballia, 
where the balance by reason of which the estate was auctioned 
arose solely from the difference between the values of the two 
kinds of rupees in which the account was kept Similarly 
Betabar in Zamamah was sold for Its 242, the balance being 
bat Rs 123, while the zamwidars received no notico of the sale 
The Usia taluqa in the same pargana was taken in farm in 
1810 by Deokmand&n, who had acquired a small share on the 
strength of a mortgage in 1802 The property has never been 
restored to the Musalman zanuadara, and it is hardly to be 
wondered that they murdered the agent of Deokinandan’s grand- 
son in 1866 and two years later led the rebellion in the south 
of the district Tho amtl was in fact the suprome ruler of the 
country between 1802 and 1S05, when tho collector of Benares 
was dismissed for his laxity, the romoval of Deokinandan 
himself being effected in 1807 Janki Prasad died in 1822 
leaving two sons, Bam Ratan Singh, who died in 1848, and Ram 
Parsan Singh, who died without issue in 1854, his share going 
to 2us widow, Karajan Kunwar, who died in 1880 Ram Ratan 
Singh’s sons were Har Shankar Prasad and Gaun Shankar 
Prasad The former between 1854 and 18G3 incurred heavy 
debts, and then Mr W Smythe was appointed manager of tho 
property tall 1873 Remedial measures were undertaken by selling 
74 estates in Benares, Azamgarh, Allahabad and Pat eh pur, 
though even this failed to obliterate the debt A quarrel then 
arose between Narayan Kunwar and Har Shankar Prasad on 
account of an attempt to strike out from the registers the name 
of Gaun Shankar Prasad, The latter was a lunatic, and 
Narayan Kunwar, who had betaken herself to the family 
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residence at Anapur, was appointed his guardian in 1874, her 
nephew, Dalthamman Narayan Smgh, being made manager. A 
long coarse oi litigation then ensued with the object of setting 
aside the sale deeds so far as they related to Gaun Shankar’s 
■hare. These attempts proved successful, the lunatic’s half-share 
was recovered and Har Shankar Prasad Singh, in consequence, 
fell into hopeless difficulties On the death of Narayan Kunwar 
both estates came under the management of the Coart of Wards 
A great effort was made to reduce the liabilities of Har Shankar 
Prasad Singh but without effect, and in 1897 the remaining 
villages were purchased on behalf of Gaun Shankar fVasad 

The Bhuinhars of the Kmwar clan have long been established 
in the Muhammad abad pargana They are said to be descended 
from Hikhit Brahmans of the Carnatic, whenoe two brothers 
named Man and Malian moved to Burbanpur Their sons 
migrated to these parts, one settling in Namej of the Shahabad 
district, one at Narchhor in Asamgarh, while Nagnath was the 
ancestor of the Kmwars of Parsa, Gondaur, Narayanpnr and 
elsewhere, and his brother Kashmath took service with the 
Cberu Raja of Birpur and, after the usual fashion of those days, 
acquired his master’s estates These passed to his descendants 
and were subsequently divided between three brothers, Bhual 
R*i, Ghura Rai and Kandhar Rai, of whom the first became 
Baja of Birpur, the second Babu of Kuresar and Narayanpnr, 
and the third, an ancestor of the Pithaura Kmwars, obtained 
Kanmuddinpur and other villages From Madho Rai, the 
■descendant in the fourth generation of Kandhar Rai, come the 
Babas of Kuresar, now represented by many sharers of whom 
the chief is Babn Babhuti Narayan Smgh His estate consists 
•f 37 shares m the Muhammadabad pargana and one in Zahu- 
abad, with an area of 1,939 acres and a revenue demand of 
Ra. 3,023 

There are many other Bhuinhar properties, notably in 
Mah a m road abad and Zamaniah. The Maharaja of Benares 
•wn* five villages in the Ghazipur tahsil and three m 5fa.npaTiia li, 
the area being 3,476 acres and the revenue Re 4,540 A consi- 
derable estate of recent origin is that founded by the sons of 
f» Ajmer Rai, a Brahman Bhuinhar of Sarnia, where Mi 
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u^oeators had bean established for many generations since their 
migration from Nunaon in Shahabad Ol Ajmer Rai’s sons 
Babn Bholanath Rai was a successful pleader at Ghazipur who 
added to his ancestral estate by purchasing villages in Ghazipur, 
Zamamah and Garha, now owned by his son, Babn Ugra 
Karayan Rav, and others Kinnu Rai, the other son, was em- 
ployed m the Stud department, and for his loyalty in 1857 obtained 
the title of Rai Bahadur He too added to the family property 
and bis share is held by his sons, Babn Siddheswar Narayan and 
others. Together they possess four villages and 20 shares m 
par g ana Ghazipur and twelve Bhares in Zamamah, with an area 
of 4,110 acres and a demand of Rs 8,023 

Many estates of considerable size are owned by Brahmans, 
both resident and otherwise The largest is that founded by 1 
Sukhbasi Ram, a Saraswati of Sialkob who came to Ghazipur 
as a pleader His son, Kanhaiya Lai, was the collector’s 
earuhtadar, and subsequently held that post in the office of the 
Board of Revenue He invested his ample savings in land, 
which be bequeathed to his sous Sheonath Singh and Biahnath 
Singh The former had file sons, Gobind Narayan Singh, an 
honorary magistrate, Jagat Narayan Singh, Hira Lai Singh, 
a munsif, Jawahir Lai Singh and Fanna Lai Singh, a deputy 
collector They own twelve villages and thirteen shares in the 
Ghazipur and Pachotar parganas and three villages and two 
Bhares in Zamamah, amounting in all to 6,760 acres assessed 
at Rs 14,277 Other lands are owned by the sons of Buhnath 
Singh and the descendants of Baoarsi Pas, the younger son of 
Sukhbasi Ram, who reside in Benares The Hon’ble Munehl 
Madho Lai of Benares, the history of whose family may be 
found m the volume on that district, owns a number of villages 
in various parts of Ghazipur, many of which were acquired in 
1851 by Afunshi Chuani Lai at the sale of the estate of Sheikh 
Farzand All of Bhitn They comprise 19 villages and one 
share in Zamamah, seven villages in Shadialiad, one share in 
pargana Ghazipur, three villages and thirteen shares ra Muham- 
mad abad, seven shares in Sudpur and one in Zahurabad, the whole 
having an area of 13,217 acres and paying revenue Rs 13,824, 
Bandit Sadanand Pande, an honorary magistrate of Gbampur, 
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u a Barwaria Brahman and the son of Shankar Dayal Pande, whose 
rose to the post of tahsild&r and subsequently made a fortune in 
indigo He rendered good service in 1857 aB tahsildar of Saidpur, 
and in the course of time acquired a large property whioh is now 
held by his son In addition to land in Ballia, Sadanand 
Pande owns eleven villages and 49 shares in the Ghazipur tahsil 
and six villages and IS shares in Muhammad abad, principally 
in pargana Zahurabad The area is 13,069 acres and the revenue 
demand Bs 12,537 The indigo factories have been dosed 
with the exception of that at Ghauspur Another Sarwana Is 
Markande Prasad Paudo of Bhadaila m Saidpur the descendant 
of Mannu Pande who was manager of Ansan Singh’s jagvr 
His sons, Bisheshar Dayal, a tahsildar of Saidpur, Kewal Kishan, 
who was also a tahsildar, Sri Kishan and Bihan Pande, were 
for eighteen years lessees of Baja Deo Narayan Singh’s estate 
and between them acquired a considerable amount of land, some 
of which has subsequently been Bold The property now consists 
of seven villages and 37 shares in the Saidpur tahsil, principally 
in the Saidpur pargana it is 5,039 acros m extent and is 
assessed at Ks 8,799 Pandit Rash Bihan Lai Chaube is a 
Malwi Brahman whose ancestor, Jin Chaube, made money by 
trading at Ghazipur His children bought land to which 
additions were made by Har Narayan Chaube, the father of the 
present owner Bash Bihan Lai, who like his father is an 
honorary magistiate, manages the family estate It comprises 
14 villages and 44 shares m the various parganas of the Ghazipur 
tahsil wish an area of 8,351 acres and a revenue demand of 
Bs 8,217 much of the income is devoted to religious purposes 
The Dabana taluqa of pargana Mahaich was formerly owned 
by Gaharw ars but w as sold in 1832 for arrears to Sheikh Muham- 
mad Usman, who m turn sold it to Bifihuath Bao Katia, a 
Maratha banker of Benares, from whom it has descended to 
Sita Bam Kayak Daji Kali a, the present propnetor The same 
man owns the valuable estate known as the Dhanapur taluqa, 
also held in former days by the Gaharwars The latter mortgaged 
it to Gur Dayal Singh, a Kayasth of Dadauli in the Benares 
distnet, who came into possession and then re-mortgaged it to 
Lachhnu Kant Kalia. Gur Dayal’s heirs sued for redemption 
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and obtained a decree on condition oi paying Re 24,000. They 
then agreed to pay this sum by fixed instalments but instead 
of paying they sold their rights to Rsmsarup, a Goehain of 
Bhurkura in Shadiabad This man failed to pay and, on being 
sued, was sold up, the purchaser being Sita Ram Nayak who is 
now the sole owner He holds eight villages and eight shares 
in Mahaich, with an area of 3,907 acres and a demand of 
Rs. 6,709 Ram Chandra Bhat, another Benares Brahman, owns 
18 shares in the Saidpur and Bahriabad parganas, 1,305 acres 
in all with a demand of Rs 2,805 Sheotahal Ojha of Sohwal, 
in Zamamah, is the boh of Jairam Ojha, who came from his 
home in Bhahabad and settled at Sohwal, where he acquired 
wealth by cultivation and money-lending He bought a small 
share in Sohwal and also acquired Talwal and three shares in 
pargana Ghazipur, aggregating 1,132 acres with a demand of 
Rs. 2,119 An old Ghazipur family is that now represented 
by Pandit Srmath Deo of Deokali, a deputy oollector Hia 
ancestor came to Ghazipur some four centuries ago and settled 
m the Harshankari mvJialla One of his descendants, Sheo 
Dayal Misra, amassed wealth by opium contracts and other 
trading, with which he Btarted a banking business. He built a 
large temple and endowed it with the revenues of Sohilapur 
and Mnghlam Chak His sons, Kishan Sewak and Ram Sewak, 
of whom the latter bmlt the Misra Bazar muhalla, carried on 
the business, which descended to the former's four sons The 
eldest, Raghunandan, had two bous, Balram and Ghansham, and 
Srmath Deo is the eldest son of Balram MiBra He u as adopted 
by his maternal grandfather Thakur Datt Pande, who was in 
the service of Darshan Singh, the nazvrn of Sultanpur, and pur- 
chased the Deokali taluqa Ho died in 1872 and left his estate to 
Srmath Deo and Narayan Deo, the latter being another grandson, 
whose father was Dnkharan Shuknl of Mirzapur Both were 
minors and the property was managed by a guardian till 1880, 
when the Court of Wards took over the management In 1884 
it wap released , but Karayan Deo ran into debt and his share 
was sold, while soon after the remainder was again placed under 
the Court of Wards It comprises seven shares in pargana 
Saidpur with an area of 1,943 acres and a revenue of Rs. 2,7 3^, 
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im ftdditaoa to ft few acres in Ghsopar. Mention may alio be 
mad* of Baba Bam Chandra Singh of Ghanpur who own* eight 
snail villages in Muhammadabad, assessed at Rs 2,119 

The Bam a landholders, though of some importance, ate 
mainly of recent origin and the majority are residents of Benares. 
The largest is Babn Batuk Prasad, an Agarwala banker of 
Benares, who owhb five villages in Paohotar, fonr in Khanpur 
and one share in Shadiabad, with a revenue of Rs 7,724 and 
an area of 6,814 acres This was bought by his father from 
WaH Muhammad Khan, successor to the estate of Hus ami 
Beg am of Jaunpur Babu Kishan Chand and Bnjnath Das are 
Agarwalas who own a large banking business at Ghazipur. 
The property, which was acquired by money-lending and is 
still joint, consists of seven villages in Saidpnr, three in 
Mah&ich and one village and nine shares in the Pachotar and 
Shadiabad parganas The whole amounts to 4,822 acres and is 
assessed at Rs 6,898. Rai Rad ha Rawan Prasad is also an 
Agarwala, and is descended from Pirn Mai, a trader of Karnal 
who settled in Allahabad His son, Ram Rikh, bought land 
m Ghanpur and other districts for his services during the 
Mutiny in furnishing money and supplies he was given the title 
of Rai and some muafi land in Agra. His son is Radha Rawan 
Prasad, who has a flourishing business at Allahabad with 
branches at Cawnpore, Kalpi, Banda, Kasganj and Agra. In 
this district he owns one village and one share in pargana Ghaza- 
pur with an area of 1,449 acres and a revenue of Rs 4,700, as 
well as several houses in the town of Ghazipur Other Agarwalas 
of Benares include Babu Moti Chand, one of the principal 
bankers of the city, who owns in this district three villages of 
Zaburabad, with an area of 2,247 acres and a revenue demand of 
Rs. 2,278 , Babu Kenho Das, who has one village and three 
shares in Pachotar and four shares in Mahaich, amounting to 
1,868 acres assessed at Rs. 2,457 , and Sundar Bibi, the represen- 
tative of Gobind Das, whoso father, Manna Lai, purchased 
two shares in Zamamah, paying revenue Rs 2,527 on a total 
area of 2,064 acres. Babas Makund Lai and Snnath Das, Agar- 
wilas of Gbftdnpor, own 16 shares in the Ghasipur tahsil, prior 
» ptrgi— i Pftokotar and Shadiabad, with m atm «f 
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1,980 acre* and a revenue of Re 2,260 Theee were acq u ired by 
Bindraban, the head of a large firm of bankers and sugar mer- 
chants founded by Ram Sewakji The latter Was agent to Babu 
8heo Sabaa a well known resident of Ghazipur, descended from 
Murli Sahu, an Agarwala in the service of Rustam All, gover- 
nor of tbo province. He founded Murli Katra, and hie son, 
Bheo Char an Sahn, was the agent of the commercial Residents 
of Benares, especially in the matter of the opium trade. He 
subsequently became diwan of the factory, and his son, Bheo 
Bahai, rose to an eminent position as a merchant, establishing 
a very extensive sugar trade with all parts of India. The sugar 
crisis of 1847 affected him severely, but he soon recovered, and 
in the Mutiny he gave shelter to all the Azamgarh fugitives in 
his spacious house on the bank of the Ganges He was respon- 
sible for many buildings m the town of Ghazipur, notably his 
temple on the river bank and the town ball. He purchased a 
large amount of land, some of which remains in the hands of 
his descendants though since his death the family has declined 
in wealth. Several members are men of influence in Ghazipur, 
notably his grandson, Chaudhri Jadunath Sen, and Baba Ghan- 
eham Das, a deputy collector Another prominent Agarwala 
of Ghazipur is Babu Deokinandan Prasad, the head of the im- 
portant banking house of Jaisukh Ram 27atbn Ram He is an 
honorary magistrate, and with his brothers holds land assessed 
at some Rs 2,200 Babu Bhikham ChaDd of Mirzapur belongs 
to the same caste and holds ten shares m pargana Z am am ah, 
with an area of 1,979 acres and a demand of Rs 2,371. 

An estate of nine villages and 21 shares in pargana 1 
Muhammad ab ad, with an area of 6,199 acres and a revenue of I 
Rs 7,600, represents the ialuga of Birpur, which was formerly 
the property of K.mwar Bhuinhars It was sold for arrears in 
1839 and purchased by Mansur Alam, the Government pleader, 
for Rs 4,300 The tenants then combined to throw all the land 
out of enltivation, and no rents oonld be collected. After seven 
years of failure Mansur Alam transferred his rights to Aka 
Nawab, a deputy collector, who had no better success On his 
death m 1853 the property passed to his brother, Mirza Abdul 
H a san, a tahsildar 19 A gam garb, but soon after half was awarded 
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by arbitration to Rukiya Begam, daughter of Aka Nawab. The 
latter obtained 14 annas on Abdul Hasan’s death, while the 
remainder passed to HaBna Khanam, the secoud widow of Aka 
Nawab but the property soon became heavily encumbered and 
was mortgaged for Rs 25,000 to Jafar All Reg of Benares. 
Subsequently this man quarrelled with his wife, Jraa Begam, 
who obtained a decree against him for dower, with the result 
that the mortgage-deed w as put up for auction and in 1874 was 
sold to Channu Lai, a Khattn vatol of Benares In the same 
year Hari Pas was admitted to a half-share, while the rest was 
sold in 1S7S to the latter’s father, Ganpatji The property is 
now entered in the name of Sahodra Knnwar, who has dedicated 
the whole to a temple of Vishnu, retaining the management her- 
self The only other Khattn. estate deserving mention is that of 
Bobu Bhagwati Prasad of Benares, who has acquired eight shares 
in p&rgana Saidpur comprising 1,959 acres with a revenue 
demand of Rs 3,116 

The KayasCh fatuity of Sripalpur in Baiba wore in former 
days hereditary kanuvgoa of Bihia in Shahabad One of them, 
named Ajaib 8mgh, was employed in the Opium department, as 
also were his sons Sobhnath and A]odhya Prasad The father 
had acquired, in addition to his share m the ancestral property, 
half the tdlwja of Pachokar in Zamamah and a small area in 
Mahaich, while Sobhnath bought other plots in this district and 
elsewhere His son was Mahadeo Patt, who for a time was in 
Government service The estate, now held in the name of Mu- 
ffommat Sbeoram, comprises seven shares in the Zamamah tahail 
and four in Shadiabad, with an area of 2,436 acres and a 
demand of Rs 3,749 Another Kayasth property is that of 
Baba Sham Pas of Benares, who owns one village and nine 
shares in pargana Zamamah assessed at Rs. 2,031 Two consider* 
able estates m this district are hold by Goshains One is that 
of Maudba in Saidpur, where a math has Iwen in existence for 
four or five centuries The village of Sanan was held revenue- 
free till 1853, when it was assessed, and the other property, 
comprising three villages and six shares m Saidpur and Khan- 
pur, with an area of 2,486 acres and a revenue of Rs. 8,675, was 
acquired by Jashan Jail during the first half of the nineteenth 
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century The present incumbent is Mabant Kardngh Jati. 
The other is that of Hathiaram in Shadiabad, founded by Paras- 
nun Jati Pauhari, a devotee from Marwar who came to this 
part of the country about five hundred years ago Various grants 
of land in this district and in Ballia were made to him and his 
successors, of whom Bhikham Jati obtained Hathiaram. In 
later years further additions were made by purchase, and 
tfaTsingh Jati, the present mahout, holds five villages and ten 
shares m Shadiabad assessed at Rs 2,812, as well as several 
plots in Ballia Among the various Kalwar zarnvndare the 
ohief is Baba Kishan Prasad 8ahu of Dumri m Shahabad, who 
owns twelve shares in pargana Shadiabad with an area of 958 
acres and a demand of Bs 2,479 At Amwara in pargana 
Babriabad reside a family of Koens, now represented by Jaddu 
Bam, who owns three villages and 24 shares m that pargana and 
Saidpur he pays a revenue of Ra 3,483 on a total area of 2,203 
acres Other lands are held by various members of this family, 
which is descended from Bechu Ram, who managed the jagtr of 
Bern Ram Pandit m Bahriabad He started a sugar factory 
and a money-lending business, with the result that he acquired 
wealth and purchased a large property This is now divided 
between Jaddu Ram and his relatives, but the family stall unite 
their capital for commercial operations 

The cultivating tenures in Ghasipur are identical with 
those prevailing throughout the permanently settled districts, 
and they came into existence in the same manner The custom 
of treating the private holdings of the village zaimndara more 
leniently than the rest created the distinction between svr and 
other land, and was observed from the earliest times The 
amount paid to the amtis as rent was calculated either on 
a general rate per bigha or else was determined by one or other 
of the prevailing systems of crop division The general rates in 
most cases booaxne customary, and it was seldom possible to 
obtain any enhancement , they were determined by the revenue 
rates fixed for each pargana, and the tenants whose rents have 
or can be assumed to have remained constant since the perma- 
nent settlement are the tenants at fixed rates who, for practical 
purposes, are equivalent to proprietors. Frequent attempts were. 
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made by the contractors to enhance the rente, but their endea- 
vours were generally frustrated by combination on the part of 
the people, while fraudulent devices, such as the addition of un- 
authorised ceases, the employment of a shorter measure of 
length and the alternation of cash with orop rents according 
to the nature of the season were checked, if not stopped altoge- 
ther, by the reforms introduced by Duncan. The holdings of 
tenants at fixed rates were definitely rocorded in 1840, and 
sinae that time have undergone little change Act X of 1859 
introduced the occupancy tenant of twelve years’ standing, 
whose rent was determined at pre\ ailing or fair and equitable 
rates which were somewhat higher than the old fixed rates by 
reason of the increased \ alue of produce These o~< upancy 
tenants at first enjoyed similar pn\ili*ges to those lested in the 
tenaots at fixed rates, but their position was materially altered 
by Act XVIII of 1873, which mado their right non-transferable 
and at the same time laid down strict rules with regard to in- 
heritance, a measure that occasioned a great depreciation m the 
\alue of their holdings and at the same time seriously affected 
their credit. The same A t introduced a new class m the shape of 
ex-propnetary holders of sir lands , but the number of tenants 
coming under this head is still small and the area thus classified 
is almost insignificant 

The records of tenancy as first compiled, in 3 840, are no 
longer available and the earliest statistics are those of 1880. 
At that time the total area included in holdings was 626,038 
acres, of wlach 30 9 pr cent was sir and khudhtsht of 
proprietors, 11*6 was held at fixed rates, 41 9 by occupancy tenants, 
15*2 by ten ant s-at- will and the remaining 4 pei cent was held by 
ex-proprietors Subsequent years ha\e witnessed a considerable 
modification of there figures, especially m the case of occupancy 
tenants By 1906 the total area included in holdings had risen 
to 665,078 acres, of which 211,253 acres or 31 76 per cent, 
were cultivated by proprietors as str or khudhaeht, a proportion 
which u remarkably high and is far greater than in any other 
part of the division As elsewhere there has been a decided 
increase of late resulting no doubt from the greater pressure on 
land, which induces the proprietary communities to under-i 
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take the tallage of the greatest possible area instead of lettmg 
it to tenants The proportion is actually highest in those par 
ganas which arc mainly owned bj large communities, the most 
noticeable instance being Bahriabad in which no less than 5579 
per cent of the area is thus classified The figure is likewise 
above the avciage m Muhammadabad, Dehma, Zamamah and 
Karanda in each of which the bulk of the land is owned by 
immense bodies of co sharers The large taluqns of the Zama- 
niah pargana held on bighadom tenure by very large numbers 
of resident proprietors consist almost wholly of sir, and there 
are practically no tenants besides shikmvt On the other hand 
the proportion drops to 127 per cent in pargana Ghazipur and 
is also low m Pachotar, Zahurabad and Saidpur, although in 
none of these is it less than 21 per cent Ex- proprietary tenants 
cultivating thoir former sir hold 5,631 acres or 85 per cent, 
of the whole and are very evenly distributed, the highest pro- 
portion lxnng in Pachotar the area has considerably increased 
since 1880, when it was no more than 2 226 acres Tenants at 
fked rates hold 75,537 acres, or 11 3G per coat ,thc amount vary- 
ing to a con&idciable extent in different parts of the district 
In Karanda no less than 24 24 per cent of the land is cultivated 
by this class, while Ghazipur with 20, Khanpur with 15, Zama- 
niah with 14 and Muhammadabad with 13 per cent are above 
the average The tenure is almost unknown in fiahriabad and 
is comparatively rare in Shad ta bad, Dehma and Zahurabad. 
Occupancy tenants hold 231,460 acres, or 34 8 per cent, of the 
total area, the highest figure beiug 43 in Mahaidh and the lowest 
24 per cent in Bahriabad The area has decreased by some 
30,000 acres since 1330 and the decline u common to all parts 
of the district cxo.pt Muhammadabad and Bahriabad, m each 
of which there has been a slight increase, the drop being most 
notioeable m the Zamamah aud Ghazipur tahsiis. With the 
exception of 4,600 acres or 18 per cent shown as rent-free the 
remaining area, comprising 118,317 acres or 17 79 per cent, of 
the whole, is held by tcnants-at-will Undor this head there has 
naturally boen an increase, owing partly to the extinction of 
oeoupancy right and partly to the reclamation of fresh land con- 
sequent on the extension of tillage. The proportion is much 
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higher than elsewhere in the Ghanpur tahsil and pargana Zahur- 
ebad, in each of which it exceeds 25 per cent , while it is lew than 
10 per cent in Karanda and little higher in Muhammadabad, 
Zamaniah, Bahnabad aud Khanpur For the whole district the 
proportion la extraordinarily low, and in no other part of the 
United Provinces except Balha do privileged tenants hold bo 
much of the total area — a state of affairs which illustrate the 
benefits of the permanent settlement as well as tho tenacious 
and independent character of the cultivating body 

The above statistics of tenants’ holdings refer only to the 
land held on cash rents Ever since the permanent settlement 
rents have been paid generally m cash, this being one of 
the principal objects held in Mew by Duncan, while at the 
same time the fact that the maintenance of gram rents 
debarred the cultivators from acquiring privileges at fixed 
rates formed a strong inducement to effect conversion The 
area in which rents are paid in kind now amounts to 18,380 
acres, or 2 76 per cent, of the entire cultivation, aud with 
few exceptions it is composed of more or less precarious nee 
land on the edges of j h'lU and elsewhere m which the produce 
is always uncertain, though occasionally tho newly-formed 
alluvium on the banks of the Ganges is rented in a similar 
manner Grain rents art found m every pargana exoepfc 
Karanda, but the only large areas are in Pachotar, Zamamah, 
Said pur and Shadiahod, which together contain two-thirds of 
the whol> amount and at the same time possess the largest pro- 
portions of rice* bearing land. The reasons for retaining this 
form of tenure are obvious, for when the yield is good the 
tenant is content to share the profit with the landlord, since in 
return tho latter must share with the cultivator the loss due to bad 
seasons , the landholders will not remit cash rents on the plea of 
an indifferent yiold, and tenants find it safer to pay in kind for 
laud which only gives them a good crop in one year out of five. 
Ordinarily the landlord’s share is one half of the produce, though 
the cultivator takes the whole of the straw , but this is augmented 
by additional demands variously known as gaum Search, nag, 
fachwi and terahi, which range from two to five ser» per 
and are occasionally somewhat higher. 
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Cash rents vary widely with the statue of the cultivator as c 
well as with the quality of the land The average rental at fixed 
rates is Be 3-12-10 per acre throughout the district, the highest 
figure being Its 4-13-5 in the Ghazipur pargana followed by 
Rs 4-12-8 in Saidpur, and the lowest Rs 3-3-10 in Zamamah 
and Rs. 3-11-9 in Karanda These rates show the ronts prevail- 
ing at the time of the permanent settlement, or shortly afterwards, 
and the rise in tho lalueof land during the next half century 
is fairly illustrated by the prevailing rates for occupancy 
tenants which have risen hat little owing to the difficulty of 
securing enhancements, and now average Rs 4-1-8 per acre. 
Here again die highest figure is Rs 4-15-10 in pargana Ghazi- 
pur and the lowest Rs 3 in Zamamah, the latter being actually 
less than the rental for fixed-rato tenants owing no doubt to the 
fact that the latter hold all the best land not appropriated for 
sir The rise m rents since 1860 is to some extent shown by the 
present rates for tenants-at-will which now average Rs 5-6-7, 
ranging from Rs 7-5-3 in pargana Ghazipur, where the suburban 
lands are of great \alue, to Rb 4-5-0 in Zahurabad and a slightly 
higher figure in Mahaich, Dehma and Z a m a m ah In 1880 the 
average for this class was Rs 5-0-6 per acre, so that the rise 
during the intervening period has been very appreciable , but on 
the other hand it is impossible to establish a fair comparison 
between the rates of tenants-at-will and those of other classes, 
inasmuch as the formor aie generally it strutted to the more 
inferior portions of the > lllage Bince the older and more stable 
cultivation has usually engendered occupancy rights 

The true competition rental at the present time is much more l 
clearly shown by the rates paid by subtenants or shikmie, vho 1 
cultivate a considerable proportion of sir and of the holdings of 
tenants at fixed rates, and are also found to a large extent in the 
oaoupanoy area They pay on an aicragono lees than Rs 7-10-5 
per acre, the rate being Rs 8-13-5 in pargana Ghazipur and about 
the same in Muhammad abad, while it is little lower in Saidpur 
and Khanpur Elsewhere it exceeds Rs 7 except in Dehma, 
Zahurabad and Mahaich, in the first of which it is no more than 
Ra. 6-9-1 per acre Hie shikmi area is remarkably large, 
amounting to 195,308 acres or 29 36 per cent, of the cultivation, 
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a figure which is surpassed m no other district except Benares. 
The proportion is very high in several parganas of the district, in 
Karanda amounting to no leas than S7 pel cent of the whole, while 
inZamaniah, Dehma&nd Kbanpur about one-third of the cultiva- 
tion is snblet Tho practice appears to be growing in f a% our very 
rapidly , for m 1880 the recorded area was no more than 63,677 
acres or less than one-third of the present total The advantages 
derived by the statutory tenants are obvious, for they not only 
obtain a cortain income fiom their laud without exertion but, 
at the same time, are enabled to torn their energies in othor 
directions 

According to the returns of 1906-07 the cultivators of the 
distnct ar«. principally of the higher costjs, for of the total area 
included m holdings Rajputs held 18 7 per cent , Brahmans 16 4 
and Bhmnhars II 5, while 7 3 jkt confc. was in the possession of 
Musabnam, mainly Pathaos, Sheikhs aud converted Bhuinhars 
or Rajputs 1'or tho rest Ahirs held 14 3, Eoens 10 2, Cliaman 
7 2 and Bhars 2 S per cent , while not in order come Kayasths, 
Bm.ls, Banias, Lumas, Lohars and many castes of less import- 
ance Tin proportions \ ary to a consid rablo extent in different 
parts of tho district, as w ill be seen by a rcferenco to the various 
pargaoa articles 

As in othr r districts of the United Provinces there can be 
no doubt that, of late ) oars, thi general condition of the people 
has undt rgonc a marko l improvement The rise in tho value of 
agricultural produce has materially benefited the groat cultivating 
community, while the grow mg demand for labour has had a 
similar effect on the labouring classes Temporary emigration 
too is a factor of the highest importance, as is illustrated by the 
immense same transmitted annually to the district through the 
medium of the post-office The existence of a light and unalter- 
able assessment is of immense value to the large body of tenants 
holding at fixed rates, and occupying a position practically 
identical with that of proprietors, while the same cause renders 
the condition of the landowners poonharly favourable In former 
days this was not the case, since the settlement at first was in 
many instances severe and the proprietary body suffered 
tombly at the bands of tho revenue officials. Of late years the 
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old families have managed to retain their ground with far more 
success than in the first half of the nineteenth century, and the 
recent acquisitions on the part of money-lenders have been 
relatively unimportant Probably the only class which has 
failed to improve has been that of the traders, since the decline 
of commerce at Ghazipur has not been without its results , bat 
while the headquarter town has declined in prosperity a more 
than compensating benefit has been conferred on the district by 
the widespread development of the railway system 
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The district is m the charge of a magistrate and collector, 
subject to the control of the commissioner of Benares The 
ordinary magisterial staff comprises four full-powered deputy 
collectors and a treasury officer but this is sometimes exceed- 
ed. In addition there are four taheildara, a bench of six 
honorary magistrates for the municipality of Ghazipur, and at 
tho present time one honorary magistrate of the third-class with 
jurisdiction in the police circles of Saidpur and Sadat Criminal 
appellate and sessions work is entrusted to the judge of Ghazipur, 
who is also the civil judge for the district, the inferior civil courts 
being those of the subordinate judge and the munBifsof Ghazipur 
Saidpur and Muhammad abad Tho junsdictiona of the latter 
do not coincide with the revenue subdivisions save m the case of 
Muhammadabad, for the munsif of Ghazipur has chargo of the 
Ghazipur, Pachotar, Karanda and Zamamah parganas, whilo the 
Saidpur circle includes Mah&ich and Shadiabsd as well as Saidpur, 
Bahiiabad and Khanpur Other officers stationed at Ghazipur 
include the superintendent of police, the ci\ ll surgeon and one assis- 
tant, the district surveyor, the superintendent of post-offices, the 
postmaster and a superintendent of salt revouue Besides these 
there aro the officers of tho Opium department, incindingthe agent, 
the factory superintendent and his assistants, and a sub-deputy 
opium agent for the district. 

Ghazipur did not becomo a sepai ato charge till 1818 when 
Mr Robert Barlow was appointed the first collector, a post which 
he continued to hold for 10 years From 1795 to 1818 the tract 
had been administered by tho collector of Benares, while the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction in the country north of the Ganges was 
entrusted to the judge and magistrate of Jaunpnr and that of the 
southern parganas to the magistrate and judge of Mirzapur. A simi- 
lar oifioer had, it is true, been appointed to Ghazipur m 1789, but the 
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post was abolished id 1795 and not revived till 1821 Originally 
the district was of enormous sue, including not only the modern 
Ballia but also Narwan m Bjnares, Chaunsa m Shahabad and the 
parganas of Sagri, Ghosi, Man and Muhammadabad in Azamgarh. 
Several changes were made in the first y oar, Narwan being res- 
tored to Benares in exchange for Khanpur, while Chaunsa was 
transferred to Sliahabad, whuh at the same time gave up the 
tappa of Doaba now in Ballia The Azamgarh parganas were 
given to that district on the lSth of September 1832, and from 
that tunc no gicat change ocean ed till the sepaialion of the Ballia 
parganas m November 1879, followed in April 1883 by the trans- 
fer of tappa Dhaka— a tract of 76 villages some 30 square miles 
in extent — from Zahurabai, while m November 1884 twelve 
villages lying on the nght bank of tha Sarju were givon back to 
this district and added to pargana Dehma A further important 
alteration took place in March 1892, when pargana Garha was 
added to Baiba, the village of Narayanpur and throe others 
of pargana Muhammadabad being made over in the following 
July 

The remaining area forming the present district is divided 
into four tahsils anl twJve parganas The Ghazipur tahail 
comprises the parganas of Ghazipur, Pa. ho tar and Shadiabad ; 
the Muhammadaliad tahsil consists of the Muhammadabad, 
Dehma and Zaburabad parganas , the Saidpur tahsil of Saidpur, 
Bah na bad, Khan pur and Karanda, and the Zamaniah tahsil is 
made up of thj two parganas of Zamaniah and Mahaich Hie 
parganas are the old fiscal nuns aul have un forgone but little 
change, at any rate sines tho permanent settlement. A few 
alterations were made in 1840 for the sake of greater compact- 
ness, involving the transfer of fonr villages of Dehma and three 
of Muhammadabad to Zahurabod , four of Muhammadabad to 
Pachotar , one of Ghazipur to Muhammadabad , two of Saidpurto 
Ghazipur , and one of Khanpur to Saidpur Only the pargana of 
Baidpur can be no w desen bed as scattered , since eight of its villages 
1m within the confines of Bahnabad and 27 are imbedded m Khan- 
pur There u also in the case of Bahnabad the isolated village 
of Gadaipur, which is surrounded on all sides by tha lands of 
Asamgarhand is separated from the rest of this district by a quarter 
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of a mile of intervening territory The tahsils are theoreafcioh of 
the British Government, and have undergone many changes The 
tahsildare were at first styled amtle and were originally con- 
tractors for the revenue, but with the introduction of the 
permanent settlement became mere collectors, remunerated by an 
allowance of 10 per cent on the realised demand In 1808 this 
allowance was stopped, and the tahsildars received a fixed salary 
A year later their numbers were greatly reduced, and instead of 
one to each pargana there were but twehe m the whole Benares 
province The Ghampur tahsil included the parganas of Ghazi- 
pur, Shadiabad, Pachotar and Karanda, of which the last was 
transferred to Said pur m 1894. The Saidpur tahsil comprised 
Saidpur, Khanpur and Bahriabad, the only change being the 
addition of Karanda The Zamaniah tahsil, made up of the 
2am am ah and Mahaich parganas, has remained unaltered The 
Muhammadabad tahsil originally consisted of Muhammad&bad, 
Dohma and Garha, but m 1876 the headquarters were removed to 
Korantadih, where they remained till the transfer of Garha to 
Balham 1894, Muhammadabad again becoming the seat of the 
tahsildar, whose circle had been increased in 1879 by the addition 
of pargana Zahurabad, formerly a part of tahsil Basra 

The fiscal history of Ghazipnr dates from a period long 
antecedent to its formation as a separate district, and begins pro- 
perly with the assumption of the general control m the matter of 
revenue administration by the British Government The province 
of Benares was ceded to the Company by the Nan ab Wanr of Oudh 
m 1776, but for many years the management was left to the Raja 
of Benares and his agents. The policy of the Raja from the expul- 
sion of Fazl Ah, in 17C1 , had been to eject the old Rajput chieftains 
and the Musalman pargana zaiMndars, and to appoint amils or 
revenue collectors on annual leases, these emits taking engage- 
ments direct from the culta\ atora and contracting with the Raja 
for a lump payment on account of each pargana or group of 
parganas this system, know n \ anously as kachrha, /churn } hha s or 
amont, being almost universally adopted in Ghazipur The old 
sanutt dart were treated with a certain, amount of lenience, as they 
were allowed to remain m possession of their sir lands and thesaj/ar 
UKome of their former estates, while they also enjoyed otrtefci 
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remissions and the right to miscellaneous dues. In a few in- 
stances compensation was given in money Faal Ah Khan, the 
descendant of Rustam All, received an allowance of Re. 7,200 
per annum, and this was sanctioned by Warren Hastings, Hi* 
widow was given a pension of Rs 600, bat after her death the 
grant was stopped, and the last survivor of the family died not 
long ago in poverty at Said par Bikramajit Singh of Dumraon, 
who was expelled from pargana Zamamah, obtained a grant of 
Rs 4,000 annually, which in 1763 was declared a life pension 
and was continued to his son, Jai Parkash Singh, till the latter's 
death in 1839 Iu the (la) s of Bala ant Singh tho administration 
of tho district was general!} good his great object was to increase 
the revenue and he was w is 1 enough to see that this coaid be 
effected only by inci easing the cultivation One of hu regula- 
tions ordamol that no rent was to be collected from the beginning 
of July to the b gaining of Octobor, bo as to give the tenants 
every opportunity for sowing a full area and reclaiming 
waste and this beu.fi jent rub was attended with excellent 
results which only disappear. 1 with its noglect by Chet Singh 
Under the la'fc.r s control tho prov mca suffered greatly New 
cesses wore constantly impose 1, and tho amdi, who now enjoyed 
far greater freedom than before, resorted to every expedient 
for extorting more and mor. from tho unhappy peasantry To 
coerce tho roeabitrant they did not hesitate to employ violent 
means, aud every contractor used to maintain a considerable 
force of armed men Matters did not improve with the transfer 
of the province to the Company in 1775, for there was no inter- 
ference so long as the Raja paid th * stipulate demand When 
Chet Singh was <bpos.il in 1731 things want from bad to worse. 
The new Raja was a nonentity and tho whole power was vested 
in the deputy, who joined thcawds in embezzling the moneys due 
to the Raja and in harassing the people by every form of 
extortion Warren Hastings ha 1 mad© some attempts to improvo 
the condition of affairs in 1731 , but be failed to sut the affairs 
of the province on a firm basis, and ho is chiefly remem- 
bered for having given m this district large yagirt to hu 
favourites and dependents Thus Azim Ah Khan, tee nephew 
qf Fad Ah, was awarded a grant of Rs. 10,000 annually, 
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together with hie ancestral forts, houses and gardens, which 
continued to his death in 1807, when pensions aggregating 
Rs, 6,600 were given to seven members of his family, who 
remained m enjoyment till their deaths Similarly Beni Ram 
Pandit was awarded pargana Bahriabad in jagir, and Saidpur 
was handed over to Ausan Singh , but on tbo other hand the yagvr 
of Mahaich, bestowed by Balwant Singh on his son-in-law, 
Drigbijai Singh, was resumed in 1782 and settled with the 
Gaharwar zamindnrs. The maladministration of the province 
was accentuated by the conduct of the earlier Residents, particu- 
larly the notorious Francis Fowke, who instituted several new 
ceases for his own benefit and was generally m league with his 
treasurer, Kashmiri Mai, on whom he bestowed a large portion of 
the Ghazipur district, including the entire pargana of Shadiabad* 
Kashmiri Mai was deposed by Mr Grant in 1786 , but his place 
was taken by a Musalman named > awab Sher Jang, and the 
condition of the province was in no way improved The country 
was indeed in a miserable state, and this district was perhaps 
the greatest sufferer Zahurabad and Pachotar had been reduced 
to terrible straits by long continued oppression, while the 
Ghazipur pargana was little better and m Shadiabad and 
Pachotar an immense area had gone out of cultivation The 
jagtrs were comparatively prosperous, and so was Mahaich , but 
Zamamah was both distressed and discontented, so much so 
indeed that in the beginning of 1787 Mr Treves, the assistant 
Resident, had to proceed thither m person to quell the disturbances. 
Such was the state of the district when Mr Jonathan Duncan , 
was appointed Resident by Lord Cornwallis in July 1787 His 
first act was to procure the abolition of the office of deputy, 
held successively by Drigbijai Singh, Jagdeo Singh and Ajaib 
Singh, and to give tho Raja plenary powers The experiment 
quickly proved a failure, for the settlement of 1787-88 made by 
the Raja through the agency of his am da was pitched far too 
high and immediately broke down, the results being evident t: 
the Resident when the latter went on tour through the provmoe 
in the spring of 1788 Duncan then drew up a scheme of reforms 
mainly for the benefit of the tenants, the principal conditions 
beipg the adoption of a uniform standard of measurement, the 
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subsiifufaon of kank-ut for batai, the commutation of rents from 
kind to cash at a fixed rate, the abolition of all cesses imposed 
since 1779 and th* amalgamation of the remainder with the 
rental demand, and above all a universal form of lease for each 
cultivator, with the provision that the rates of rent were not to 
exceed thosa prevailing in 1779 To this scheme the Baja 
preferred great objections , but the Resident refused to give way, 
and deoided the matter by assuming the management of the 
settlement and of the revenue administration himself The 
delay caused by the Raja’s obstinacy was in one respect very 
serious, since it left no timo for carrying out the survey originally 
contemplated, and compelled Duncan to nl> for assessment 
purposes on the estimates submitted bj the qa nungos The 
absence of any record as to the state of cultiv ation at that time 
constituted a grave defect m the settlement, and one which it was 
impossible to rectify in future years 

The main feature of Duncan’s settlement was that instead 
of putting up the pargauss to auction, as had hitherto been the 
practice, he determined first to ascertain the revenue payable by 
each village m a pargana, tho aggrogate assessment of the com- 
ponent mahals being taken as the demand, less 10 per cent as 
the amd’s profit and tho half barhai or banker’s due of 12 annas 
per cent This meant that a regular demand determined by the 
Resident and his agents was henceforth to be substituted for the old 
system of unchecked extortion The amik were bound to adhere 
to the rules issued for their instruction, and to confine themselves 
strictly to the rates of 1779 The innovation was not received 
with favour by the Raja or tho omits, the Jattor viewing with 
dismay the prospect of bung shorn of their illegal gains Another 
difficulty was presented by the depressed condition of the 
country The estimates farms hod by the qtiwwigo8, who had 
been abolished by Balwant Singh but restored by Duncan with 
wider powers than they had wielded in the past, showed that in 
many parts of this district it would lo impossible to collect the 
revenue of 1779, pargana Pacbotar alone exhibiting a deficiency 
of Rs. 27,364 Where cultivation had spread there was no 
objection on the part of the samvndars to a return to the old 
demand, but the majority were most unwilling to accept the 
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enhancement involved by the restitution of the 1779 rates. 
Duncan nevertheless insisted on the grant of leases in the 
presonbed form, and in order to overcome the difficulty accepted 
a proposal on the part of the Raja to grant progressive leases 
for five years in the backward tracts with the hope of encourag- 
ing cultivation The next obstacle to be surmounted was the 
selection of the zammdare, for the abolition of proprietary 
right by Balwant Singh and bis successor had resulted in the 
general disappearance of this class , and, further, many of those 
who were forthcoming refused to engage on the terms 'proffered 
Originally it had been ruled that zamindara dispossessed prior 
to 1775 had no right to settlement, but this order had to be 
modified so as to allow persons who had been lniqmtously 
ejected to substantiate their rights m the Resident’s court. 
Eventually a sot of rules framed for the Ghanpur pargana was 
adopted generally aud these provided for the selection of 
farmers in villages in which no zamindara could be found or 
where the old lan lholdors were unwilling to engage , while a 
provision of the utmost importance was inserted to the effect 
that land should be sold for default The meaning of this clause 
was not realised at the time, since the creation of zammdan 
right had not been understood , but its future effects were of a 
far-reaching kind, and it is certain that the abuse of the 
provision which subsequently ensued was never foreseen by 
Duncan The actual work of deciding the assessments was 
earned out by different porBonB after inspection, Mr Neave 
settling Ghanpur, Karanda Muhammad ah ad and Zamamah , 
Mr Treves Mahaich Zahurabad, Pachotar and Shadiabad, 
while Dehma and Khaupur veto entrusted to native amine 
The revenue thus fixed tv as, as far as can be ascertained from 
the records, Rs 7 70,124, exclusive of th ejagira of Saidpur and 
Bahnabad * 

It has already been mentioned that leases for five years 
were given in the case of deten orated tracts and before the 
settlement was complete Duncan had come to tho opinion that 
in future a long term for the whole province would bo desirable 
In. October 1789 it was ordered tbat the settlement of the 
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Mr Lnshington’s settlement was concluded in 1834 for a period 
of twenty years but was made perpetual in 1830 The same Regula- 
tion VII of 1822 had already been employed for the settlement of 
au estate of 251 villages, comprising 60,154 acres, m the parganas of 
Shadiabad, Pa. ho tar, Zahurabad and fibadaon They represented 
villages in which the zammdara had refused to engage and which 
were consequently fanned to Babu Manu Singh for Rs 42,430, a 
lease being given to him for life The real farmer, however, was 
Babu Hup Singh, amtl of those and other parganas and the son 
of the Raja’s former deputy, Jagdeo Singh In 1822 the 
lease was transferred fo Rup Singh's son, Alrakh Singh, who 
held the estate till his death m 1830 Two years later a survey 
was undertaken, and in 1835 Mr G F Edmonstone was 
appointed settlement officer His task was rendered peculiarly 
difficult by the enormous number of claims presented by alleged 
proprietors Even so it was not found possible to discover 
zammdara m all the villages, and m such cases approved 
farmers were admitted to engage The revonue was calculated 
on the basis of the ascertained rental, and was fixed in perpetuity 
at Rs 58,176 with effect from 1836-37 The last portion of the 
district to come under settlement was pargana Bahnabad, the 
jagir having lapse 1 with the death of the last holder in 1837 
For two years the pargana was farmed, and in 1838 a detailed 
settlement was made with the v lllago zammdara by Mr E P 
Smith after the completion of the survey The settlement was 
based mainly on recorded rents and collections, aud the revenue 
was fixed m perpetuity at Rs 42,093 with effect from 1838-39 
These settlements had been accompanied with the preparation 
of a complete record-of-rights, and it now remained to undertake a 
similar task rathe rest of the district under Regulation IX of 1883, 
the work being especially noceasaxy on account of the heavy and 
accumulating balances and the number of estates held in farm at 
that time Accordingly, m 1839, Mr C Raikes was put in charge 
of the revision, which was intended to effect the demarcation of 
boundaries and a general survey, the compilation of a record -of- 
rights for each village , the resumption and assessment of revenue- 
free lands held on insufficient title, the assessment of unsettled and 
newly alluviated lands, aud the revision of settlement in certain 
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estates declared open to settlement The first work to be under- 
taken was the demarcat on of boundaries, which was carried on 
simultaneously with the professional survey by Lieutenant Max- 
well In 1841 two additional officers were deputed to assist in 
the revision, Mr W Wynyard being entrusted with the parganas 
of Ghazipnr, Khan pur, Mahaich and Zamamah, and Mr J B. 
Barnes with Zahurabai, Shadiabad and Pachotar, while Mr. 
Raikes undertook the remainder The revision was carried out 
with great rapidity and was completed m 1842 The most diffi- 
cult and important part of the task was the definition of co- 
sharers’ rights This could only be done with the consent of the 
eammdars, but refusals were rare and occurred in 81 cases 
only which were subsequently dealt with in 1847 In the assess- 
ment of lands which had been omitted from the permanent settle- 
ment or whioh had been given in farm, the two together amounting 
to about one-fourth of the whole district, recourse was had to a 
comparison of the prevailing revenue rates m adjacent and similar 
land and this formed the chief guide towards the determination 
of the demand, while alluvial accretions were settled on their 
merits The revision resulted in a considerable addition to the 
revenue, but the increase was to some extent counterbalanced by 
redactions found necessary in mo halt which had fallen into arrears 
by reason of obvious over-assessment With the completion 
of reviaional operations the revenae for the district stood at 
Rs 10,35,713, this including the demand for Baidpur and Bahii- 
abad and representing an increase, omitting those parganas, of 
Rs 32,267 on the demand of 1795 

The revision proved an immense boon, and its value can 
haidly be overestimated The definition of co-sharers’ rights 
greatly facilitated the collection of the revenue, and was in part 
responsible foi the fact that since that time no estates have fallen 
irrecoverably into arrears and that the severer forms of coercion 
have never been called into action, although probablv the rise in 
prices and the improvement in the general condition of the people 
have had more influence in bringing abont these results At the 
same time the records were often hurriedly prepared and displayed 
many mascara nes which might have been avoided These 
defects were accentuated by the negligence of the jMftMrw in 
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compiling the annual returns , and the incomplete state of these 
records was brought prominently to notice by Mr W 3. B. 
Carnao m 1862, with the result that in the following year a 
deputy collector was appointed to test the papers, which were to 
be prepared and attested by the zammdare The latter were 
required either to undertake the work of compiling the village 
records themselves or el«e to bear the coBt. To this the majority of 
the tammdare objected Their opposition was at length over- 
come but the results were not satisfactory The revision of records 
was partially carried out , but the work had been done in a per- 
functory manner, without adequate provision for its execution 
or for checking the entries bo that the undertaking was abandoned 
in 1867 and the money paid by the zammdare was refunded 
A renewed attempt w as made in 1874 to procure a more per- 
fect survey and work was begun in Zamamah, but operations 
were stopped m the following year They were resumed however 
in 1878 and Mr W Imne was placed in charge of the revision 
of records, while the cadastral survey was entrusted to Major 
W Barron. The first proceeding as before was the demarcation 
of boundaries, which was completed by 1879-80, and this was 
followed by the sun ej finished in 1881-82 On receipt of the 
maps it was possible to begin the preparation of the \ lllago papers, 
a task which lasted till 1883-84, tho settlement being finally 
dosed in April 18S5 There was an immense amount of litigation 
apart from partition work, w Inch was earned on by the ordinary 
district staff, and this w as disposed of for the most part daring 
the hot weather The difficulty of the revision, arising from the 
complexity of tenures and the inaccuracy of the old records, ren- 
dered the process long and costly, the total expenditure, in- 
cluding Bs 2,53,348 on account of the survey, being Bs 6,85,39 
or Bs 392 to the square mile Tho revenue showed a slight decrease 
of Bs 3,016, the total being Bs 10,32,697 * Since 1840 there had 
been certain changes of aroa, the transfers to Ballia involving a 
loss of Bs 16,684, while other deductions included Bs 12,012 on 
account ofdiluwon mainly m Karanda, Ra 1,114 for land appro- 
priated by Government and lis 560 owing to reduction of 
demand. On tho other hand the resumption of yagvrs and 
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revenue-free plota brought in Be 14,968 and the assessment of 
new alluvium He 9,324, while Rs, 3,076 were derived from other 
sources , so that the loss was really due to the decrease in the area, 
since apart from the transfer to Ballia of the Dhaka tappa the 
revenue shows a distinot increase 

The present revenue demand is shown in the appendix.* 
In 1906-07 it Btood at Rs 10,26,076 gross and Rs 10,14,048 
net, these amounts including the assessments of the temporarily 
settled mahala These latter aro 120 m number, and are dealt 
with under the ordinary rules There are 61 in pargana Zamaniah, 
34 in Gbazipur, 13 in Saidpur and 10 in Karanda, while the rest 
are situated in Mahaich, Kbanpur and Muhammadabad The 
figures do not howover include the revenue assessod on the 
resumed police jagvrs, which properly forms part of the regular 
demand though the proceeds are credited to local funds The 
jagvra were originally rent-free giants of land given as remuner- 
ation to the village chouJeidar8, whom the landholders wore 
bound to support under the terms of the permanent settlement 
Government reserved to itself the right of resuming these grants 
and assessing them to revenue under Regulation I of 1793, but the 
system remained generally in force till 1871, when a cash wage 
was substituted for the grantB, which weie in many cases inade- 
quate and bad caused endless trouble The assessment of such 
lauds amounts at the present time to Rs 14,570 and, in the state- 
ment given m the appendix, is added to the regular revenue 

The cesses collected in addition to the land revenue comprise < 
the road cess of one per cent , which was first imposed in 
1836 m place of the duty hitherto laid on the landholders of 
maintaining the roads passing through their estates, and the 
acreage rate, which came into existence under Act XVIII of 1871, 
afterwards amended by Act III of 1878 Therate is a fixed amount 
per acre and is liable to periodical revision In 1906-07 it amonpted 
toRs 83,427, which w'orks out at the rate of two annas per aero, this 
being the rate originally adopted , and the Toad cess, the proceeds 
of whioh were at first credited to the road and ferry fund and 
are now administered by the district board, makes up Rs 10,461 
gross and Rs 9,955 net. The pat war h rate, first imposed in 1873 
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and Afterwards subjected to numerous modifications, was even- 
tually fired at three per cent , but was abolished in 1906, to the 
very considerable relief of the landholders Quite distmot from 
these legalised cesses are the various imposts exacted by the 
zamindare from their tenants, which partake of the nature of 
rent rather than of revenue There is a nearly universal custom 
that the landlord receives half the annual produce of mango trees 
owned by tenants, as well as half the dry or fallen timber , and thiB 
right was reooided in the papers of 1840 in conjunction with fishery 
rights and the collection of dues on the occasion of the weddings 
of tenants' sons or daughters, known as ahad% r ma and mand- 
toana, respectively At the last revision the two former were 
recorded as manorial dues, while the latter, though considered 
harmless, wore omitted an l loft a mere mattor of oustom. In 
some parts, too, offerings are ma le by the tenants when 
a marriage takes place in tha zamindar'a family Another 
occasional cess is p irpJ, a groun 1-rent levied on houses 
occupied by non-agriculturists, which has been specially sanc- 
tioned m the case of fcaidpar an 1 Sa lat, an 1 also at Zangipur in 
pargana Ghazipur and at Xonahra in Muhammadabad, on con- 
dition of a fixed payment by the z i r iindirs for the provision of 
village sweepcis Bazar dues are frequently collected but they 
have been sanctioned by Government only in the case of Fateb- 
pur bazar, near Ihldarnagar station 

The total demand on aocount of revenue and cesses is 
Bs 11,33,413, and this gives an incidence of Re 1-13-4 per 
acre of cultivation and Re. 1-4-4 per acre of the entire area. * 
The rates at tho tune of the permanent settlement cannot be 
ascertained owing to our ignorance of the cultivated area at that 
penol, but that they have steadily grown lighter is shown by the 
fact that in 1840 the incidence of the revenue, excluding cesses, was 
Re. 1-12-9 per cultivated acre, and in 1880 it had dropped to 
Re 1-10-2, while it is now decidedly less It is generally believed 
that the settlement at its inception wassevero though the pressure 
was m some respects unequal, particularly as regards individual 
estates These inequalities were to some extent rectified in 1840, 
though it was of course impossible to correct them in the cose 
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of under-assessed estates By that time tha revenue had. beoome 
distinctly light, and the subsequent increase m the cultivated 
area, together with the rise in rents and in the value of produce, 
has rendered it still lighter By 1880 the revenue represented 
41 5 per cent of the estimated assets, the proportion being over 
47 in Khanpur and Karanda and elsewhere much lower, drop- 
ping to 38 in Saidpnr, 33 m Dehma and only 21 86 per cent, 
m Shadiabad In 1906-07 the recorded rental, exclusive of 
gayar and miscellaneous income which are very considerable, 
amounted to Bs 18,88,767 , and if proprietary cultivation be 
rated at the very lenient rents paid by tenants at fixed rates a 
further sum of Ra 7,92,785 may be added, the proportion, of the 
total demand, excluding cesses, to the oombined amount being 
38 2 per cent 

At tho commencement of British rule the only polioe force 
was that maintained in the city by the kotwal of Ghazipur, an 
official who exercised limited magisterial powers The supervision 
of the city police was entrusted to the judge appointed in 
1788, but apparently it was restored to the kotwal on the aboli- 
tion of the oity court in 1795 In the rural tracts the arnils 
were nominally responsible for the maintenance of law and order, 
a similar responsibility resting on the zamindars , but the sys- 
tem was crude and ineffective, crime was rife, especially along 
the river, and there was no real control over the revenue officials 
A regular police force was formed by the creation of the Benares 
provincial hattalion in 1803 and four years later the tahsildara 
were relieved of their police duties, the management of the rural 
chaukidara being thenceforward vested m the magistrate. The 
landowners were still held responsible for the prevention of 
crime and for reporting offences, as well as for the pay of the 
chaukuiar8, whether in cash or by a grant of rent-free land At 
the same time the rural area was divided up into circles, to each of 
which a body of regular police under a darogha was allotted, 
the oost being met from the savingB on aooonnt of the tahsildara* 
reduced commission A further re-arrangement was effected in 
1817 , but tbe most important change was that carried out after 
the Mutiny, when the polioe force became a provincial body, a 
fixed allocation being made in the case of each district. 
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The police circles us then determined were fifteen in num- 
ber, the stations being located at Ghazipur, Muhnmmadabad, 
Saidpur, Zamamah, Korantadih, Karon, Qasunabad, Gahmar, 
Mardah, Sadat, Bimon, Sbadiabad, Karanda, Nandganj and 
Dhanapur, while there were fi\ e outposts — at Narhi, DUdarnagar, 
Bahadurganj, Khanpur and Jalalabad Some alteration was 
necessitated by the formation of the Balha district, and the sub- 
sequent transfer to the latter of pargana Gaiha led to the removal 
of Korantadih, Karon, and Narhi, necessitating a further redis- 
tribution of the area between the circles, a new station being 
established at Kanmnddinpur Other changes included the 
abolition of the outposts except Dildamagar, which was converted 
into a third-class station The general re-allocation scheme of 
1906 provided for the abandonment of Karanda and the amal- 
gamation of its circle with that of Nandganj, thus leaving 
fourteen stations with an average area of nearly one hundred 
square miles and a population of some 65,000 persons to each 
circle The arrangement docs not correct the inconvenience 
caused by the lack of coincidence between the revenuo subdivi- 
sions and the pohco circles The Ghazipur tahsil contains the 
stations of Ghazipur, Shadiabad, Bimon, Mardah and Nandganj ; 
but the Mardah circle extends into the Muhammadabad tahsil 
and that of Nandganj into Saidpur, while parts of the Pachotar 
and Ghazipur parganas come under the jurisdiction of tho Qasun- 
abad and Muhammadabad thanae, respectively These two 
with Karimuddinpur compnse the rest of the Muhammadabad 
tahsil, as well as the villages of Zamamah to the north of the 
Ganges, the tract south of that river bung divided between 
Dildarnagar, Zamamah, Gahmar and Dbanapur The Saidpur 
tahsil comprises the circles of Said pm and Sadat as well as the 
major portion of Nandganj, this including all pargana Karanda. 

The distribution of the police force in 1008 is shown in the 
appendix. * The new scheme provides for an armed police of 
one sub-inspector, 20 head constables and 103 men for fixed 
guards, escorts and emergencies. The civil police, including 
those at stations, guards, reserve and men employed at head- 
quarters, aggregates 33 sub-inspectors, 30 head constables and 
• Append*, table IVZI. 
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287 men. The whole ijb under the superintendent, aub ordinate 
to whom are the reserve, prosecuting and visiting inspectors 
The municipal police force at Ghazipur, numbering 84 men of 
all grades, has been replaced by an equal force of provincial 
police There remain the village chaukuicvrs, 1,571 in all , the 
road police, 54 in number, wbo patrol the metalled roads bo 
Benares, Ballia, Gorakhpur and Azamgarb, and the 39 chauki- 
dora maintained for watch and ward in the Act XX towns 

Tables given in the appendix show the statistical returns of < 
criminal administration Bince 1897 * From these it will be 
seen that the criminal work is generally light, much resembling 
that of Jaunpur As in Ballia however, but not to the same 
extent, agrarian disputes aie frequent, and these sometimes result 
in loss of life Robbery and dacoity are rare, and the few cases 
which occur annually are seldom the work of organised gangs, 
Cattlo-theft is not uncommon, especially in tho lowlands of the 
Ganges, and at times instances of cattle-poiBomng for the sake of 
the hides havo been reported Generally speaking the bulk of 
the crime consists in petty thefts and burglanos, as is invariably 
the case m purely agricultural districts There are but few 
habitual criminals, the only classes coming under the description 
being tho criminal sections of the Bhars who, with the Ahirs and 
Pasis, figure most prominently in tho courts but the criminals 
of this district as a rule resort to the waterways of Bengal, where 
many instances of piracy, burglary and other offences ha>e been 
traced to inhabitants of Ghazipur 

In former days crime appears to ha\ c been far more rife 
than at the present time, and one form for which the district was 
notorious w as infanticide on tho part of the Rajput population. 
Strenuous offorts were made by Duncan to stop the practice, 
but it continued to be followed more or less extensively for 
a prolonged period The special investigation of 1870, followed 
by VIII of that year, led to tho proscription of twelve 
Rajput clans and the application of preventive measures to a 
large number of villages These were gradually reduced, but by 
1881 as many as 36 villages remained on the list, although the 
withdrawal of the operations followed not long after It is now 
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believed that the crime is extinct, at all events in its crude form, 
though it is probably the case that female infante are still liable 
to suffer from neglect It is somewhat significant that Rajputs 
are one of the few castes that show a marked preponderance of 
males, these at the last census numbering 40,423 as compared with 
37,642 females 

The district jail is located at Ghazipur to the west of the 
city and north-west of the Opium Factory The sito was at one 
tune oasnpied by the factory, but was vacated in 1820 soon after 
the formation of the Ghazipur district The jail, which also con- 
tains the magistrate’s lock-up, is of the second-class and is 
capable of holding some 500 prisoners, though this number has 
seldom been reached since tho separation of Ballia and the con- 
struction of a small jail at that place The superintendent of the 
jail is the civil surgeon The manufactures earned on by convict 
labour are of the usual description and consist principally in 
bnckmakxng and weaving, the latter embracing m -iwy matting, 
cotton carpets, webbing and country cloth 

The collection of due? on the distillation and sale of country 
liquor was performed on behalf of the Raja of Benares by the 
avails or revenue contractors as a branch of the ordinary 
land revenue administration till 1789, when the ablcari mahaZ 
was separated and the receipts entered under a different head, 
though the agenoy remained the same as before In 1793 a regular 
tax was unposed on the manufacture and vend of spirits, the 
administration being transferred to the Resident, and two years 
later (jus tax obtained the sanction of law under Regulation 
XL VIII of 1795, which applied to both liquor and hemp drugs and 
also provided for the prevention of smuggling aud illicit distilla- 
tion Subsequent legislation was consolidated by Regulation X of 
1813, dealing with every branch of excise administration and pre- 
scribing the erection of distiUenos at district headquarters, the 
area thence supplied being all. the land within a radius of eight 
miles : beyond which limit the outs till system might be introduced 
or else paigaoas might be farmed annually to contractors. The 
latter alternative seems to have been generally adopted in Ghazi- 
pur, and no change of importance took place till 1862, when fann- 
ing was abolished ami the whole tract supplied from the distillery 
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at Gbampur oi from tike branch institution maintained for several 
years at Saidpur and abolished in 1887 Few subsequent changes 
have taken place, the distillery system being maintained save for 
short experimental periods such as the introduction of the modi- 
fied distillery system for a year in 1879 for the Ghazipur and 
Zamamah tahsils, and a similar coarse taken in Saidpar in 1888 
Statistics of income and consumption are available from 1877-78 on- 
ward s Prior to that date the figures include those of Baiba and are 
consequently valueless for the purpose of comparison. The returns, 
which are given for each year since 1891 in the appendix, show an 
increasing revenue due to higher duty, which now stands at Us 2-8-0 
per gallon of proof spirit for the whole distillory area and to greater 
competition for licenses on the part of the Kalwars The consump- 
tion is fairly constant, the drinking population being confined 
mainly to the lower classes of Hiudus * For the ten years ending 
with 1886-87 the a\ erage receipts were Rs 66,886, of which 
Rs 89,897 were derived from BtiU-head duty, and the amount 
consumed was 40,254 gallons During the next decade the 
income droppod to an average of Rs 51,159, of which still-head 
duty contributed Rs 83,603, and tho consumption fell to 27,232 
gallons annually, the decline bung doubtless attributable to the 
series of indifferent seasons which characterised the second 
half of the period During the ten years terminating with 1906-07 
the receipts averaged Rs 68,919, still-head duty contributing 
Rs 47,926, whilotbe amount consumed was no more than 29,291 
gallons The highest figuie on record was Rs 88,027 in 1904-05 
though the consumption of 34,336 gallons in that year may bo 
contrasted with the 49,365 issued in 1883-84 There are now 118 
retail shops, the number having boon steadily reduced during the 
past thirty years for the total at the commencement of the period 
was 312, though the figure is still high in relation to the population. 
The incidenoe of consumption is below the provincial average, 
though it is oonsiderably above that of Jaunpur, Baiba and 
Asamgarh 

The fermented liquor known as fart is largely consumed by 
the lower classes, and the right of manufacture and sale is leased 
to contractors by parganas or tahsils The toddy palm is \ ery 
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abundant, *but the kkajw is comparatively rare and Utile tendhi 
ia to be obtained The work of tapping the palm trees is usually 
performed by Bhars and Pasis who are m the service of the con- 
tractor, the latter paying a royalty to the owners of the trees 
The average receipts from this source for the ten years ending 
in 1906-07 were Rs. 10,690, a figure which is remarkably high 
and is exceeded only in Gorakhpur and Farrukhabad, though the 
returns for Ballia and Azamgarh are approximately the same 
There is a large consumption of the various forms of hemp 
drugs by Hindus of every class, especially those in the higher 
grades of society The right of vend is farmed to a single con- 
tractor for the whole district, who under the present system 
takes a lease for three years The drugs are imported from the 
Benares warehouse, mainly in the form of ganja and bkang f though 
a considerable and growing amount of cJtaraa has been sold 
since the imposition of a higher rate of duty on ganja The 
income has risen steadily of late years from 1877-78 it averaged 
Rs 14,322, for the next decade Rs. 16,380 and for the last ten 
years ending with 1906-07 it was no less than Rs 30,628, the 
last triennial contract being for more than Rs 45,000 Statis- 
tics of the amount sold are not available for the earlier years, 
but from 1892-93 to 1896-97 inclusive the averages wore 41 48 
niaunds of ganja, 11 1 of charaa and 77 22 of bhang , while in the 
last ten years they were 32 77 of ganja, 17 4 of chcvras and 76 
maunds of bhang There are 84 retail shops for the sale of drugB 
and the incidence of consumption is higher than the general average 
for the provinces, though it is exceeded in Bevcral parts of Oudh, 
the hills and a feu districts which contain large towns 

The roccipts from opium on the other hand are very low, 
though this is probably due in some measure to the fact that 
Ghaapur is a great opium-producing district , for in such tracts 
it is invariably the case that the cultivators manage to retain 
a certain amount of crude opium for tbeir personal use with 
little risk of detection In former days the right of vend, toge- 
ther with that of madak and chandu, was leased to a single 
contractor, and this system ib m force at the present time with 
the difference that the sale of madak and chondu is no longer 
permitted, having been prohibited in 1890, As in Benares, then 
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is a good deal of smuggling from this district into Bengal and 
several important seizures have been made of late, the practice 
calling for constant vigilance on the part of the preventive 
staff In 1903 the sale by snb-treasnrers at the tahsils was 
abolished, bnt this had little effeot on the demand although it 
caused some increase in the license-fees and the selling price. 
Official vend was re-mtroduced in several poppy-growmg districts 
in 1906, but Ghazipur was not among the number The 
consumption of excise opium has remained almost constant 
during the last thirty years and so have the receipts, since 
there is little competition for licenses From 1877-78 to 1886-87 
the average amount Bold was 12 5 maunds and the income 
Bs 4,646, during the ensuing decade the consumption was 
13 6 maunds and the receipts Rs 5,406 , and for the last ten 
years ending with 1906-07 the averages were 12*92 maunds and 
Rs 4,792, respectively 

Prior to 1821 registration was undertaken by the judge of 
Jaunpur save in the Zamamah tahsil, which for this purpose 
was included in the Mirzapur judgeship In that year a judge 
was appointed to Ghazipur, and he took over the duties of 
registrar for the district There was but a single office till 
1865, when the tahsildars were made sub-registrars for their 
respective subdivisions, their place being afterwards taken 
by departmental officials. Tbe average receipts of the offices 
In this district during the ten years ending with 1906-07 were 
Rs. 8,092 and the expenditure for the same period was 
Ra 4,843 annually, the former figure being considerably less than 
that obtained from the three Ballia offices The heaviest work 
is done at Ghazipur and the least at SaidpuT, though there is 
not much difference between the four tahsils in this respect. 
There has been no great increase m registration during recent 
years In 1880-81 there were 8,503 documents registered, 
affecting property to the value of some Rs 12,25,000, while the 
returns for 1900-01 show 3,868 documents relating to property 
valued at Bs 14,60,000 

Stamp duty was firBt levied on the institution of civil suits 
under Regulation XXXVIII of 1795, the income being credited 
tiT the Jaunpur and, M ijsapur treasuries till the formation of 
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the Ghazipur judgeship By that tune considerable changes 
had taken place in the law, these being consolidated by Regulation 
X of 1829, on which the present Stamp and Court-Fees Acts 
are based From 1876-77 to 1880-81 the a\ orage receipts from 
stamp revenue were Rs 1,86,264, of which Ra 1,45,914 were 
derived from court-fee stamps hut the figure during this period 
was above the normal, owing to the immense amount of litigation 
that arose in connection with the revision of records then in 
progress The corresponding figures for the five years ending 
1900-01 were Rs 1,72,485 and Rs 1,39,018 , while daring the 
next five years the a\ erage total receipts were R9 1,72,711 and 
the charges Rs 4,082. Of the former sum 80 per cent, was 
attributable to the sale of judicial stamps 

The first introduction of income-tax followed on the enact- 
ment of Act XXXII of 1860, which was m force for five 
years This was succeeded in. 1867 by a license-tax on trades 
and professions, which gave place to the eortificato-tax of 1868 
and the income-taxes of 1S69 and 1870 The last was levied 
on all incomes exceeding Rs 500 at the rate of six pies per 
rupee and lasted for thice years, the number of assessees in 
1872-73 being 1,053 and the assessment Rs 21,548 Xext came 
the license-tax of 1878, which yielded some Rs 33,500 , and 
this was replaced by the existing income-tax of 1886, the only 
subsequent change of importance being the exemption of 
incomes under Rs 1,000 in 1903-01 Tables gi\en in the appen- 
dix show the receipts realised for each year since 1890-91, both 
in the whole diBtnct and m each tahsil * From those it will 
be seen that for the ten years ending with 1906-07 the a\ erage 
receipts were Rs 36,670, the extent of the remission of 1903 being 
shown by the fact that the average for the first half of the period 
was Rs 44,976 annually, whereas m the last four years it was 
no more than Rs 25,214 The greater part of tho tax is paid 
by a comparatively small number of wealthy persons asaoBsed 
at the higher rate, the majont) of whom reside m theGbazipur 
tahsil, while the restare evenly distributed throughout the district, 
the classes contributing tho largest amounts being sugar, saltpetre 
and other manufacturers, pleaders, merchants and shopkeepers 
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The history of the post-office in Ghazipur presents no 
peculiar features In early days communication vi as maintained 
with Benares by the police and there was no public post till 
the introduction of Act XVII of 1837, which was followed 
by the organization of a district post ten years later The 
imponal and district post-offices were amalgamated in 1866, 
but the latter continued to exist in a modified form till tho final 
abolition of the district dak in 1906 In the meantime the opera- 
tions of the post office w ore largely extended, the receipts rising 
from Ra 7,148 in 1861 to Rs 12,440 ten years later and to 
Rs 26,945 in 1881 Since that time the increase has been still more 
rapid. In 1881 thore were but nineteen offices, two of whioh are 
now in B&Hia, the others Leing at the several police stations 
and at Nonahra and Babadurganj At the present tune, in 
addition to the head office at Ghazipur, there are thnteon postal 
sub-offices and twenty-threo dependent branch offices, a list of 
all the offices being given in the appendix As far as possible 
the mails are carried by rail, but for places beyond the reach 
of the railway a Btaff of runners is maintained The expansion 
of the volume of work done by the post-office has not been 
confined merely to the carriage of letters and parcels, but also 
embraces the large and growing savings-bank business and that 
connected with money ordcis, which have increased in number 
to an immense extent of late years For the three years ending 
with 1907 the average disbursements were Rs 14,37,350 annually, 
and money orders were issued to the annual amount of Rs 
6,36,143, figures which illustrate not only the wealth poured 
hi to the district by the emigrants but also the manner in which 
money orders have driven the old Kv.n0 / 1 system out of the field 
Tho post-office is also used to a large and increasing extent for 
the payment of revenue by money order, the average sum 
credited to Government in this mannor amounting in the last 
three years to Rs 1,60,480 per annum or more than one-seventh 
of the total demand 

Thcro are combined post and telegraph-offices at Ghazipur, 
both at the head and city offices Apait from these telegraphic 
communication is available only at the railway stations, though 
these are now numerous owing to the extension ot the Bengal 
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and North-Western system, and are within easy reach of most 
parts of the district 

The town of Gha/ipur was first constituted a municipality 
on the 19th of August 1863 under the provisions of Act XXVI 
of 18o0 Prior to that date its affairs had boen managed by a 
body known as the local agency, which wai appointed when the 
district was first formed, under the presidency of the collector, the 
available income being domed from rents of Government 
property and lands and the piocceds of a house-tax In 1872 
the latter wa9 replaced by an octroi-tax on imports which still 
constitutes the principal source of revenue, the only other tax 
beiug one imposed on persons growing potatoes within the 
municipal area which dates from 1894 Other receipts are rents 
from houses and lands, and the income from pounds, markot dues, 
licenses for public conveyances and tho salo of manuro. Details 
of the principal itoms of income and expenditure for each year 
sinco 1390-91 will be found in tho appendix* Tho municipal 
board, which replaced the former municipal committee in 1884, 
consists of soventoen members, of whom four are nominated and 
the rest elected, the latter including tho chairman who has 
invariably beeu the district magistrate 

Tho towns of Zamamah and Saidpur were brought under 
tho operations of Act XX of IS 56 on the 29th of February 
i860, the boundaries of the latter being revised in October 1902, 
while in February 1901 the village of Lodipur was united with 
Zamamah for the purposes of the Act On tho 13th of February 
1873 the combined area of Muhammadpur and Yusuf pur was 
added to the list of towns, and on the 27th of the same month 
the enactment was appln 1 to Sadat an 1 to the united villages of 
Bahadurganj and Abdulpur The operations of the Act were how- 
ever withdrawn from Sadat m 1908 In each town the income de- 
rived from the house-tax is applied to the maintenance of a force of 
chaukidar8 and a conservancy staff, the surplus being dc\ otod to 
works of improvement details of the receipts aud disbursements 
will be found in the several articles on tho places concerned 
Section 34 of the Police Act (V of 1861) is m force at Ghazipur, 
Saidpur, Zamamah and Muhammadabad, and for many years the 
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large village of Gahmar was included m the list The provisions 
of the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, have been extended to the 
Act XX towns and to fourteen large villages in pargana 
Zamamah, for which reference may be made to the article on 
the Zamamah tahsil 

The management of local affairs outside the municipality is , 
vested in the district board, a body which has been in existence 1 
since 1888 It took the place of the district committee, which 
had been found in 1871 by the amalgamation of the various 
small committees entrusted with the care of local roads and 
femes, the postal and educational arrangements and other 
matters The constitution of the district board was altered in 
1906 when the local or tahsil boards were abolished, and the mem- 
bers were returned direct from each tahsil Various other reforms 
were effected at the same time, generally with the object of giving 
the board freer control of its finances T he board now consists 
of seventeen members, throe being elected from each tahsil and 
the rest nominated , these latter include the district officer 
os chairman aud the sub-divisional magistrates The duties of 
the board are of the usual vaned nature, and the principal items 
of income and expenditure for each year since 1891 will be 
found in the appendix * 

One of the most important functions of the district board is j 
the supervision and control of the educational institutions which 
it supports or aids The first school to be opened was a free 
school started at Ghazipur in 1836 and managed by a local 
committee, the funds were supplied by a Government grant and 
subscriptions, the former amounting to Kb 6,576 The school 
had a fairly successful career for soveral years, and by 1844 tho 
number of pupils had risen to about 200 , but a decline then set 
in, and in 1849, when the school whs abolished, the total had 
fallen to half that number The reuort on vernacular education 
m 1847 showed that Ghazipur and Ballia contained 389 indigenous 
schools with 3,139 pupils, but nothing is said as to their nature 
and efficiency Ghazipur was not one of the eight experimental 
diBtnctB, aud no attempt was made to encourage vernacular 
education till the establishment of three tahsili schools in 1856 
* Appeodu, tabls XV, 
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at MuhammadaLad, Said pur and Reotipur, followed in the same 
year by the opening of 45 katyibandi schools in tho principal 
Milages There wa° no need for a school at Ghazipur itsolf, since 
the wants of the lonn Hero supplied by fch mission school which 
dates from 1853 In 1S53 the latter contained 145 pupils, the 
tahsili schools 15G, tho halq<(bcrncU soliools 851) and the 92 
indigenous schools 560 pupils making a total of 1,720 In 1860 
a fourth tahsili school was established at Shadiabad, and the next 
year two branch mission schools wore started ai Ghazipur though 
they appear to havo had but a brief existence In 1864 female 
schools were instituted, but their early success was not maintained 
and the numbers were gradually reduced By 186S the district 
contained four tahsili schools with 341 scholars, 85 halqabondi 
with 2,723 on the rolls, 75 indigenous schools with au attendance 
of 1,011 and nine girls* shools with 130 pupils In addition there 
was the mission school with 318, the Victoria subscuption school, 
started in 1SG5, with 202, and an anglo- vernacular sub- 
scription school at Pithapur with “1 pupils, although this seems to 
have lasted onl\ for a single year During tho next decade several 
changes occurred. An oriental high school, styled the Chashma-i 
Rahmat was opened at Ghazipur in 1869 , the Victoiia school was 
divide'! into two sections iu 1872, anglo- vernacular subscrip- 
tion schools wore started at Dookali and Saulpur in 1869 and 
1870, respectively , two pargana schools at Gahmor and Nauli 
were added in 1873 , the same year witnessed the establishment 
of nine municipal free schools at Ghanpur, as w ell as a mission 
school for girls, and in 1875 the Shadiabad tahsili school 
was abolished, its place being taken by one ut Ghazipur In 
1878 there were sc\ en tahsili or pargana schools, one having being 
recently started at Bahnabad with 452 scholars, 108 hulqabandi 
schools with 3,311, six municipal schools, three girls' schools 
with 7 1 pupils, the mission school with 253 and its branch girls’ 
school with 38, tho Victoria school with 256 and the Chashma-i- 
Rahmat with 225 on tho rolls There was also a number of 
indigenous schools of little value, while i ho anglo-\ ernacnlar 
Bohools had dropped out of existence By 3888 the district 
board had taken over the management of the schools, and several 
Changes were made The number of middle schools, which had 
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been raised to eleven, was restored to se\on, and a do/en 
halqafo'ndi sckook uere closed with the object of seeming funds 
for the more adequate remuneration of teachors The mission 
and. Victoria schools at Ghazipur wero now classed as high 
schools and accommodated 458 scholars, while there wero 335 
in tho middle schools excluding the aided Chashma-i-Rahmat, of 
whioh the numbers had fallen to 46, and 2 8S6 in 96 villago 
schools The last few years have witnessod an extraordinary 
development, not so much m the number of schools as in the 
rapidly growing popularity of lemacular educuhon exemplified 
by the growing attendance * The Jisfc of all the schools in tho 
district in 1908 will bo found in the appendix In addition to 
the two high schools, with 413 scholars on their rolls, the 
secondary institutions comprise seven middlo vernacular schools, 
maintained by tho district board at Ghazipur, Muhammadabad, 
Bahadurganj, Zamaniah, Nauli, Kamalpur and Said pur, with a 
total of 759 pupilB, and five aided middle schools with 157 
scholars, four of the institutions being at Ghazipur and the other at 
Plan in pargana Saidpur The district board primary schools arc 
90 in number, 45 being of the upper primary type, and the scho- 
lars aggregate 8,823 There is also a girls’ school et Birpur with 
30 on the rolls, and six municipal schools, of whuh two are for 
girlB, with an attendance of 632, m addition to eight aided 
municipal schools with 576 pupils The other aided schools 
include 92 for boys and 13 for girls, with 4,813 and 424 pupils, 
respectively Then there aro the girls’ model school at Ghazipur 
and the put voan school, each of which is of special character 
The indigenous unaided institutions are 113 in number with 1,093 
pupils thiy are for the most part very small and of an ephemeral 
character, maintained in 53 instances for instruction in the Quran 
while 22 aro for the study of Arabic and Persian, 21 are Sanskrit 
f>ath8hal<J8, 16 are Hindi schools and one, at Dildarnagar, is an 
English school The total number of institutions is thus 339 and 
the attendance 17,867, of whom 709 are in 24 girls’ schools 

Some idea of the progress of education may bo obtained fiom 
the statistics of literacy, or ability to read and write, compiled 
at each successive census from 1881 onwards These show that 
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the number of literate males rose from 4 8 per cent in the firBt 
year to 5-6 in 1891 and to 6 2 per cent ten years later The 
figures for females are still more Btnking, the proportion rising 
from 09 to 19 and then to 22 per oent in twenty years 
Ghazipnr thus ocoupies a position superior to that of Jaunpur, 
and ono very Bimilar to that of Ballia and Azamgarh As is so 
often the case, the proportion is much higher among the Musal- 
mans than with the Hindus, the respective figures for males 
being 8 97 and 5 38 per cent at the last census The returns 
show that literacy m the Kagn character ib far more common 
than in the Persian script, the latter being confined almost 
wholly to the town sohools 

The district board is responsible for the maintenance of the 
various dispensaries, though the executive control is vested in 
the civil surgeon The eadr dispensary at Ghazipnr is the only 
one that was started previously to the Mutiny but the 
present building was not erected till 1881 Shortly after 
the Mutiny a branch dispensary was opened at Pimagar, 
or Gora Bazar, and remained in existence till 1903 The Said- 
pur branch was established in 1868, that at Zamamah in 1886 
and that at Huhammadabad in 1899 Tho female dispensary 
at Gbazipur, which also is a district board institution, dates from 
1889 The popularity and usefulness of these dispensaries is 
shown b> the fact that during the five years ending with 1907 
the average attendance at the four publio hospitals was 45,676 
and at the female dispensary 9,440 persons annually Besides 
these there is the usual police hospital at headquarters, and 
at Baidpur is a railway dispensary maintained by the Bengal 
and North-Western Company 

In addition to the two pounds at Kotwali and Gora Bazar, 
within the municipality of Ghazipnr, the income from which is 
enjoyed by the municipal board, there are at the piesent time 
seventeen cattle-pounds in the district which are under the control 
of the district board, and have been managed by that body since 
their transfer in 1891, prior to which date they were entrusted 
to the direct care of the district magistrate These pounds are 
located at each police station, including Karanda, and also at 
Bahadurganj and Nonahra m the Muhamipadabad tahsil and at 
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Nag Bar in Zamaniah The lnoome derived therefrom is incon- 
siderable, and for the ten years ending with 1906-07 has averaged 
no more than Rs 1,150 annually * 

The chief nazul property comprises the mtra-monieipal 
lands of the Ghazipur cantonment which wore subsequently taken 
up by the stud and afterwards were loosed foT tho tobacco farm 
The total area is 1,839 acres, of which 988 are leased to Messrs 
Fox and Aitchison for Rs 7,000 annually, which is liable to vary 
with fluvial action For the rest 22 acres of bhatta laud is 
leased to different persons at a yearly rental of Rs 123 , and 794 
acres, comprising sandy river-bed and foreshore, tanks, drams 
and roads, yield no income , while the remaining 35 acres are 
occupied by shops and houses winch are assessed annually, the 
income m 1907 being Rs 290 Theso sums me credited to the 
municipality, which also receives the rents of some 33 acres of 
land relinquished by the Bengal and North-Western Railway, 
yielding Rs 320 The original proprietors were unwilling to 
take back these plots owing to their deterioration, and in con- 
fiequence the municipality undertook the management, expend- 
ing considerable sums on improvements The nazul plots 
administered by the district board are unimportant 

In pargana Saidpar a portion of tho old road from Saidpur 
to Sadat, which was abandoned on the construction of the 
existing highway, has been brought under cultivation, the 
■rents amounting to Bb 13 In Z am amah there is a Bimilar 
portion of abandoned road between Reotipur and Gahmar, 
amounting in all to about five acres and yielding Rs 56 A 
email area of 19 acres, rented at Rs 34, in the village of 
Bahadurpur is classed as nozvl, and represents a lapsed jagvr 
Besides these the board manages the site of an old fort in Fateh- 
pnr Atwa m pargana Ghazipur, a minute portion of which is 
cultivated The nazul under the direct management of the 
collector comprises the mauza of Mad an Benares m tho town of 
Zamaniah, and the adjoining hamlet of Khizari Shahid, 161 acres 
m all These are entered as Government property owing to 
the failure to discover any heirs to the orginal proprietors, and 
the small income there from is credited to the town fund 
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Tho early hi&toiy of Ghaznpur is maml) a matter of specula- L 
tion , for while the district abounds in ancient remains to an 
extent approached by few others, little has yet bei n achieved m 
the way of scientific exploration The number of sites that would 
doubtless repay close examination is lmmoaao, and the aichaolo- 
gist could hardly desire a fairer field A cursory excavation 
made in 1879 by Mr Carllej le near Said pur exposed successive 
strata of debris going ba A to tho remotest age, for at the bottom, 
almost on a lovel with the river, were discovered sovoral stones 
celts and fish bones, relics of the earliest stage of civilisation * 

One of the oldest and most impoitant sites in tho distuot i 
is the collection of mounds stretching from Saulpur to Aunnhar 
and thence along the Jaunpur road In Sawlpui itself are two 
Musalman buildings, either constructed from Hindu or Buddhist 
materials or else actually representing ch/idyas alia hod to a 
Buddhist monastery f The remains to tho west of tho town go 
back at Least to tho earliest days of Buddhism In the hamlet 
of Budhupur, or Zahurganj, which stands in the angle between 
the main road to Benares and that Lading into the town of 
Said pur, ib a laige mound close to the nver, and in another 
immediately north of tho road Mr Carlloyle discovered the remains 
of the stone age Above these were the rums of ancient temples 
and houses, and a stone was found beating the word “ Krelulendra- 
pura” which was probably tho old name of the place, a fact sup- 
ported by the assertion of some nhabitants that the village was 
formerly called Krelcndrapur Old punch-marked comB of the 
Buddhist period and various oth^r articles were unearthed West of 
Zahurganj, on the south of the road, is another large mound, thickly 
covered with broken brick and fragments of stone, m the village 
of Ramtaw akku , and further west again, m lunnhar, the whole 
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surface of the ground ia atrewn with fragments, large carved 
atones are scattered about, fine pieces of sculpture being utilised 
as co mm on building stoneB and every few yards traces of 
masonry walls appear These continue in a north-easterly direc- 
tion towards the enormous mound of Masawan Dih, which is 
about a mile north of Zahurgan] and nearly tu 0 miles from Said- 
pur Here is a great terrace, now u aate and covered w ith jungle, 
about 1,500 feet long from east to west, while the breadth ranges 
from 1,000 fust at the west to GOO feet at the oast end to the 
north is a tank called the KalwariPokhra with high embankments 
on either side The mound, which rises to a height varying from 
20 to 50 feet above the surrounding country, obviously represents 
the site of a large city — perhaps a part of the supposed Krelulen- 
drapura The terrace has not been fully oxplored, but it would 
seem that extensive buildings he buried here, and the coins that 
have been found point to an early Buddhist occupation 

It is doubtful whether any of the other remains are of the 
same period After the break up of the Mauryan empire in 184 
B. C the district was held by the Sungas of Patna, and the 
Buddhists were persecuted if not u holly suppressed The history 
of Magadha or Bihar is practically a blank from 72 B C , when 
the Sungas were overthrown, till the days of the Guptas, of whom 
the first to attain distinction was Chandra Gupta I, who, about 
320 A D , extended his dominion over the Gangetic valley a*) far 
as Allahabad The kingdom was enlarged and consolidated by 
his successors, notably Samudia Gupta, and this period was 
characterised by a strong Hindu reaction It would seem that 
many of the old Buddhist towns were deserted for new Hindu 
settlements , and this appears to be the case at Bhitn, which owed 
its rise and the election of the famous pillar and the temple of 
Vishnu toSkanda Gupta in 466 A I) The antiquities of Bhitn 
are described in the article on that place, but the site still calls 
for fuller exploration Apart from the pillar the most -v aluable 
yield has been a seal giving the genealogy of nine generations of 
the Gupta kings * Bhitn must ha\ e been one of the royal 
residences, and the influence of the Guptas on the district was 
undoubtedly great To the same period may be assigned the pillar 
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at Lathia, near Zamamah, and that found at Pahladpur in pargana 
Mahaich, some six miles west of Zamamah The latter, bearing 
the inscription of one Sisnpala, was taken to Bod ares by 
Mr Thomason and set up in front of the Sanskrit College 

The decay of the Gupta empire led to tho rise of Harsha of 
Tbanesar, whose power extended o\er the whole Gan gene plain 
It was in his day that Hiuen Tsang, the celebrated Chinese 
pilgnm, came to this district Two centuries beforo Fa Ilian 
had passed through on his way fiom Patna to Beuaros, but he 
mentions no place in Ghazipur Hiuen Tsang’s account states 
that the country was then known as Chen-ch u, or the “Kingdom of 
the Lord of Battles,” whirh has been variously rendered as 
Yudhapatipura, Yudharanapura and Garjapatipura The last 
was the translation adopted by Goncral Cunningham, who 
beliei ed that the place intended as the capital was tho modem 
Ghazipur, a mow which was contested by Dr Hoc} but accepted 
more reoently by Dr Fleet * Hiuen Tseng states that the 
capital stood near the Ganges, that to the north-west was a stupa 
erected by Asoka and that the Buddha residod thoro for seven 
days About two hundred b to the east was a monastery called 
that of tho “unpiercod ears,” and this has been identified con- 
jecturally with the ruins at Kathot noar Ghauspur About a 
hundred lx to the south-east of this place the pilgrim ciossed the 
Ganges to Mahasala, a Brahman town, possibly Chaunsa, for on 
the opposite bank was tho tomple of Xarayana Dova, which 
presumably was located in tin. modern village of Xarayanpur, 
now in tho Ballia district It would appear from this narrative 
that Ghazipur, or some place in the neighbourhood, was the seat 
of a principality, in all probability subject to the paramount 
power but beyond this we hav e nothing but mero guoss-w ork 
The death of Harsha led to general disruption and the country 
was split up into a number of petty states prominent among 
whom were the Pal as of Bihar 

The succeeding centuries are shrouded in an almost im- 
penetrable mist of more tradition The present landowning 
tnbes of Hindus invariably assign their adicnt in tho district 

*Cunmngh&m Aitctent Qtograghffy p» 488 , J A SB, 1900, p 86 , J R, A 8 n 
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to migration, arising m all probability from the pressure of 
the Musalman ads ance m the west of India The legends of the 
Rajput* state that their forefathers came from Malwa, the Doab 
and the north-west at \arious times, and here displaced the 
aboriginal tribes who for long periods had remained in undis- 
turbed possession These aborigines are described as Soins, 
Bhars and Cheros, but it is difficult to ascertain their res- 
pective spheres of influence or, indeed, to say whether their 
authority extended beyond the domains of potty chieftains 
Tradition a 33 igns to 1 10 So ins all the land south of the Ganges, 
as well as the country along the Gangi, at the confluence 
of which river with tV former there are the remains of a lofty 
fort in which pieces of sculpture have beon found The Bhars, 
who held Jaunpur, Azamgarli and the portion of Benares north 
of the Ganges, seem to have been in possession of the rest of the 
Saidpur tahsil and of Shaiiabad, Pachotar and Zahurabad Old 
sites in this tract are lm anably assigned to this raco, as is the 
case throughout Oudh The Cherus, who have complotely dis- 
appeared, ruled in Ballia and Muhammadabad, and a looal story 
states that Birpur on the Gauges was tue seat of a great Oheru 
named Raja fikatn Deo We know nothing more as to the 
manner in winch these tribes were overthrown by the newcomers 
The time-honoured tales winch occur throughout these provinces 
arc present in Ghazipur, relating how an adventurer of noble 
birth took service with the aboriginal chief, acquired influence 
and power and then slew his master and his hoirs Such an 
account almost inevitably suggests intermarriage with the 
aboriginal races, and it is probably the case that mauy of the 
Bhuinhar and Rajput clans contain a strong admixture of other 
than Aryan blood 

The various Rajput colonists arrivod at different times, and 
it is seldom possiblo to attribute their coming to any definite 
epoch Their family histones recognise only gi ncrations, and, 
in the case of oral tradition handed down through many oentu- 
nes, gaps and omissions must frequently occur It seems fairly 
clear, however, that certain tribes in the course of time acquired 
more 01 less di finitely determined tracts of countiy, pcihaps at 
firBt mere clearings in the prevailing forest which, in all likelihood, 



covered the faco of the diatnot As the coldny grew in num- 
bers and strength it proceeded to enlarge its borders or to 
send out off-shoots into the neighbouring territory. In this way 
the Sengars of Lakhnesar Bpread over the Sarjn into Zahurabad, 
and so did the Pashtona Dikhits of Pachotar, who probably 
represent a branch of the clan which first seized Dikhitana in 
Unao and thence colonised parts of Partabgarh and Jaunpur, 
extend their sway over a laige portion of Shadiabad. The par- 
gana of Mahaich was taken by the Gaharw are, who claim con- 
nection with the Rajas of Kan tit The story is probably true, for 
there is a constant tradition of Gaharwar influence at Benaics 
and that neighbourhood, and there is nothing to disprove the 
descent of the rulers of this clan from the Hindu sovereigns of 
Kanauj whose defeat at the hands of the Musalmons oertainly 
occasioned a migration to the east The traditional founder 
of the Mahaich colony was one Mamk Chand, whose sons,8idhan 
Jamdarag and Radha Rai, divided the country between them 
Their capital remained at Dhanapur, but they are said to have 
built eight forts in various parts of the pargana Another 
small colony of GaharwarB is to be found in Pachotar The 
Gautams trace their origin to tho famous house of Argal in 
Fatehpur, whence came two brothers who subdued the Boms of 
Karanda about the fourteenth century Many of tho Gautams 
and also of tho Gaharwars and other clans became Musalmans 
during the reign of Aurangzcb The descendants of the converts 
are styled Pathans , but they still maintain a close connection 
with their Hindu brethren, attending marriages and other festi- 
\ lties The Kakans, a sept of whom little is known beyond an 
alternative tradition of having come oither from Aldemau in 
Sultanpur or from the Bisen home of Majhauli inGorakhpur, settled 
m the south of Azamgarh and thence spread into Shadiabad, 
where they acquired an extensile property including the area 
known as tappa Bassar The Mahrors, who are doubtful Raj- 
puts and certainly occupy a somewhat lowly position, estab- 
lished themselvos in taluqa Gaighat of Zamamah and held the 
land along the Karamnaea, though they have long ceased to 
retain their ancestral property Thence they sent out colonies 
m every direction, one of the chief being in pargaua Pachotar, 
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The east of Zamamah was seized by the Sikarwars, who are 
presumably unconnected with the well known solar race of that 
name since they trace their descent to a Brahman Indeed there 
are both Raj pats and Bhnmhars of this tribe living side by side, 
the former holding the great toluqa of Gahmar and the latter 
that of Sherpur From the same stock come the Kamsar Musal- 
mans who hold a large tract on the banks of the Kararanasa, 
including the village of Usia In the centre of Zamamah, round 
Nauli, are to be found Sukulbansi Rajputs, whose name again 
would seem to imply a Brahman origin though nothing definite 
can be ascertained as to thoir bistory Pargana Bahnabad has 
long been held by the Bais, who state, liko every Rajput of that 
name that their ancestors came from Baiswara in Oudh, though 
the as^rtion is at least as questionable as that made by the Baia 
of Jaunpur, Fyzabad and Gorakhpur, who are, almost without 
question, of aboriginal extraction Khan pur was held partly by 
an off-shoot of the great Raghubansi clan of Benares and Jaun- 
pur, whose colonisation took place at a very early period, and 
partly by Suiajbansis of doubtful descent who also settled in 
Zahurabad, which they shared with the Sengars and the Bar- 
gaiyans, a race who believe themselves to be Chauhans from 
Mainpun 8 aid pur was colonised by Donware, W'ho extended 
their estates in Ghazipur and other parganas They are pro- 
bably Bhumhars and not Rajputs at all, and their appearance 
certainly suggests an aboriginal connection Many other tribes 
are found m small numbers but thoy are of little importance, 
and at no time do they figure in the scanty annals of the district. 

The Bhumhars’ traditions are of a very similar nature The 
Kmwars, who at an early date occupied Muhummadabad and 
Dehma, state that their ancestors came from near Dehh or else 
from the Carnatic, and took service w ith Tikam Doo, the Cheru 
chioftain of Birpur, whom thoy supplanted, seizing his capital 
and cs f ate They subsequently were split up into three sub- 
divisions, called after the founders Rajdhar, Mukand Rai and 
Pithaur Rai The first held Birpur and for a long time were 
ruled by a raja A branch settled in the Bara taluqa of Zamo- 
mah, and there became converts to Islam they have since lost 
their ancestral estates. The Mukand Rai subdivision held 
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Kuresar and Narayanpur, and have always been the most power- 
ful of the three clans, and the descendant Pithanr Bai, who 
never rose to prominence, held the country round Karimuddin- 
pur Mention has already been made of the Sikarwar Bhuinhars 
and their Musalman kinsmen Another clan which has pro- 
bably an identical origin with that of the Rajputs of the same 
name are the Donwars, who say that they are sprung fiom a 
Pande named Donaeharya, whose descendants came from near 
Patehpur Sikn and colonised the east of Azamgarh, thore taking 
the appellation of Bhath Thence came one Jain Bhath, who 
settled m the alluvial tract of Zamamah, and was tho ancestor 
of the zaminda/rs of Baranpur and many othor villages. Part 
of Muhammad abad was held by Kastwars, who are peculiar 
in that they claim descent not from, immigrants, but from tho 
Brahmans of the country, who had remained m the district from 
the days of the earlier Hindu oivihsation and who w ere given 
a grant of land by Baja Mandhata, the chieftain of Kathot, 
the old fort near Ghauspur, in reward for healing him of his 
leprosy There were other Bhuinhar settlements such as thoso 
of the Aswanas in tappa Chaurasi and the Kausiks in tappa 
Belapur, both in Shodiabad but they never rose to much import- 
ance. 

The story of the Musalman conquest, or rather of the first 
Musalman settlement of the district, is equally legendary The 
same Baja Mandhata was said to have been a descendant of 
Prithw Baja of Dehli, who went on a pilgrimage to tho celebra- 
ted shrine of Jagannath in the hope of obtaining lelco^e from his 
affliction but achieved his object by bathing in the tank at 
Kathot under the direction of the five Brahmans He thon settled 
thore and built a fort, subsequently gaming possession of a large 
tract of country His nephew and heir seizod a Musalman 
girl, whose widowed mother appealed to tho Sultan with the 
result that a band of forty ghctzie, under one Saiyid Masaud 
undertook the sovereign’s commission to redress the wrong 
The little band roaohed Kathot and, attacking the place unawares, 
captured the fort and slew the Raja His nephew then collected 
his forces but was defeated in two battles, one fought on the 
hanks of the Besu and the other on the site of Ghazipur, where 
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Masaud founded a city, commemorating in the name his newly 
acquired title of Malih-us-Sadat Gha/i He left hi* possessions 
to his six sons, who for jeais maintauied thoir ground aga’ust 
the Hindus and were, in time, reinforced by other settlers such 
as the Siddiqi Sheikha of Rabat) a and tho Ansans of Yusuf pur. 
The trahtional dati of the founding ot the city is contained m 
the chronogram ‘ Haq istiqlal,’’ which gives 730 H , correspond- 
ing to 1330 A D The legend is probably base! on fact, but 
it is difficult to bolieve that the district had escaped all expe- 
rience) of the Muhammadan powor till tho reign of Muhammad 
bin TughJaq At the same time it may be noted that Ghazipur 
is undoubtedly a name of Musalman origin, and there is no 
reason fora ceptiug the common Hindu tra hi ion of its founda- 
tion by a mythical Raja Gadh, of whom no historical aocount 
survn es 

The early Muhammadan chronicles inform ns that in 1194 
Qutb-nd-dm Aibak, the general of ShahaVud-dm Ghon, o\ or- 
threw Jai C’hand of Kauauj and thou proceeded to Benares, 
after ha\mg set up a Gaharwar prince os rulei in Jaunpur 
Benares was conquorod and a Musalman governor appointed, 
but it is certain that his authority in this diBtnot could have 
been but nominal at best Tiahtion states that Qutb-ud-din 
passed through the district to tho banks of the Ghagra, but such 
an expedition could only ha\e been of momentary importance 
The district w as afterwards included in tho pro\ ince of Bihar, 
but its effective subjugation does not seem to have been under- 
taken for a long period, bo that the Rajput and otbor immigrants 
had abundant opportunities for establishing themsehes in undis- 
turbed possession A change probably ensued with the selection 
of Zafarabad, near Jaunpur, as a seat of go\ernmont in 1322, 
and it seems clear that Musalman authority was grca f Iy consoli- 
dated during the reigns of Muhammad bin Tughlaq and his 
successor Firoz, each of whom steadily adhered to the policy of 
planting new colonies of Muhammadans in the moro remote 
tracts — a fact of some importance in estimating the \ alue of the 
traditional history of the foundation cf Ghazipur When Firoz 
Shah built Jaunpur he made it the headquarters of a new 
province which, undoubtedly, included this district, and the 
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administration was entrusted successively to his bods Zafar and 
Nam Khan and then to the latter 's nephew, Ala-ud-din 

In 1303 the eunuch Malik Sarw ai , \\ am of the kingdom, was T 
deputed to the chargo of Jaunpur wi h tho title of Malik-ush- i 
Sharq, and invested with tho full control of all the country from 
Kanau] to Bihar * The reason for this appointment is frankly 
given, being the refractory conduct of the Hindus of those parts 
whoso tuibulenee had resisted m the practical disappearance of 
Muhammalan power Khwaja-i-Jahan, to use his more familiar 
title, accomplished his task with great success, and by the time 
of his death in 1399 he was the ruler of a virtually independent 
state which he bequeathed to his adopted son Qaranful, a 
nephew of the powerful Khizr Khan This Qaranful openly 
proclaimed himself Sultan undor the name of Mubarak Shah, 
and two years later was succeeded by his famous brother, 
Ibrahim Unfortunately no annals of the internal history of 
the Jaunpur kingdom cxit«t, and though there is a tradition in 
many parts of Oudh that the Sharqi moium hs endeavoured to 
conveifc the people by force to Islam, it would seem that their 
authority rested mainly on the goodwill of their Hindu subjects 
Tho power to which the latter had attained was forcibly illus- 
trated after the recovery of Jaunpur bj Bahlol Lodi in 1478, 
who placed his son. Bnrbak on the oastein thiono to keep the 
rebellious Rajputs in order This he failed to accomplish, for 
in 1493 a general rising of the Hindus, who wore doubtloss in 
league with the exiled Husain Shah, resulted m the flight of 
Barbak and the loss of Jaunpur and Oudh, the situation 
becoming bo alarming that Sikandar Loll was compiled to 
hasten hia steps eastward-, to subdue the rebellion Barbak was 
reinstated, but again be pioved nicompebnt so that in 1494 
Sikandai had once more to Cake the field Reaching Benares 
he proceeded eastwards, and at a distance of thirteen hos from 
the city — probably in pargana Mahaich — inflicted a severe defeat 
on Husain and his Hindu allies Pursuing them for nine days 
he drove Husain to take refugo with the king of Bengal and 
then annexed all BihaT, which he placed under an Afghan 
governor It was probably at this time that he appointed to 
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Gh a 7i pur a noble named Nasir Khan Loham, this being the 
first reference to the town * Nasir Khan held the place for a 
long period, and under his administration Ghazipur prospered 
greatly It is said that a new fort was constructed, replacing 
that at Hamzapnr, and that many new mukaWts were built 
which were colonised by numerous Muhammadan settlers, the 
Btream of immigration which then commenced lasting to the end 
of the sixteenth century The post was considered important 
owing to its proximity to Bihar, at that time the most turbulent 
portion of Hindustan 

When Sikaudar Lodi died in 1517 his son Ibrahim succeeded 
to the throne of Dehh, but Jaunpur was seized by the latter’s 
brother Jala! Khan, who for a short time remained independent 
After his capture the country was nominally subject to Ibrahim 
but the real power was \ osted in the Afghan nobles, especially 
the Lohams The latter set up as Sultan one Bahadur Khan, 
the son of the late governor of Bihar, Darya Khan Loham, and 
this man assumed the style of Muhammad Shah It appears 
that Nasir Khan of Ghazipur at fiist remained loyal to his old 
master, but he was defeated by Mian Mustafa, who plundored 
the town, whereupon the governor wont over to Muhammad and 
was presumably reinstated In 1627, however, Ibrahim was 
defeated by Babar at Pampat and the Mughal army advanced 
eastwards to seize Jaunpur, which was entrusted to Prince Kamran 
and Amir Quli Beg At the same time Humayun marched 
against Nasir Khan at Ghazipur, but the latter fled and the 
town, foil into the hands of the pnnee Hia stay was short, for 
ho waB recalled by Babar to aid him in fighting the Hindu 
confederacy of Rajputana and the Afghans under Mahmud, a 
son of Sikandar Lodi The Afghans thus recovered the district 
but in 1528 Babar himself advanced against them and drove the 
enemy out of Oudh, while Humayun retook Jaunpnr Subse- 
quently, after the capture of Gwalior, Babar prooeeded to Benares 
and Ghazipur, halting a boa below the latter town on his way to 
Bihar Two days later he dropped down the river to Chaunsa, 
where his army pitched their tents on the banks of the Karam- 
nasaf On this occasion Nasir Khan submitted w person, but 
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the town seems to have been bestowed on his son or relative, 
Muhammad Khan Loham, who had joined Babar some time 
before and was known by the surname of Ghazipurn From 
Chaunsa Babar continued his march eastwards, inflicting a severe 
defeat on the Afghans at the junotion of the Ganges and 
Ghagra. 

Soon after his return to Agra Babar died and his snocessor, 
Humayun, had once again to undertake the conquest of the east, 
where the Afghans had set up a new Sultan in the person of 
Jalal-ud-dm Loham, the son of Muhammad At his court were 
assembled all the defeated Afghans, chief among whom was 
Farid Khan Sun, better known as Shor Khan and afterwards 
as Shor Shah This man gained possession of Bihar, ousting 
his master, but the Afghans refused to Bubmitto his authority 
and reinstated Mahmud Khan Lodi, the son of Sultan Sikandar 
In 1630 Humayun was ongaged in the eoige of Kahnjar and 
Mahmud attacked Jaunpur, enlisting the aid of Sher Khan, to 
whom he promised Bihar in the event of his success The 
attempt was attended by fortune till the forces of the Mughals 
and Afghans met noar Lucknow where Sher Khan treacherously 
withdrew his troops, retiring to Chunar and leaving Mahmud 
to be totally defeated Humayun then demanded the surrender 
of the fortress but without avail, and a compromise w as effected 
in 1682 The absence of Humayun in Gujarat and elsewhere 
enabled Sher Khan to strongthuii his pow cr in the east, so that 
when war broke ont again m 1636 he was in a position to meet 
the Mughals on equal terms He captured Gaur in Bengal and 
thence sent an onvoy to Humayun, proposing to retain Bengal 
on condition of gmng up Bihar and Jaunpur The terms were 
accepted, but Humayun was persuaded by Mahmud to invade 
Bengal in 1533, with the result that Sher Khan, seeing his 
opportunity, cut off the line of retreat, expelled the Mughal 
governor from Jaunpur and gained possession of all that 
territory and Oudh In May 1639 Humayun retraced his steps 
but, on reaching Buxor, found himself confronted by Sher Khan 
at Chaunsa, where tho Karamnasa joins the Ganges For two 
months the annies_remained_ confronting one another, andonJihe 
interval Humayun threw a bridge of boats across the Ganges, 
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On the morning of the 26th June Sher Khan made an assault 
on the Mughal camp with complete success the enemy were 
scattered in all directions, the budge was bioken by the throng 
of fugitnes and Humpy un himself was nearly drowned in 
crossing the m or * J he f dlow ing j ear he suffered a still more 
Bevere defeat near K&nauj at the handB of Sher Shah, who had in 
the meantime assumed tho stvL of Sultan an 1 thus became master 
of all Hindustan 

Nothing worth} of note occurred m Ghanpur during the 
reigns of Sher Shah and his successor, Islam Shah, but when the 
latter died m 1653 the country fell into a stato of hopeless con- 
fusion As far as can be ascertained the district was part of 
the nominal territories of Muhammad Adil Shah and, apparent- 
ly, was included in the ja gi* of Taj Khan Kiram, who rebelled 
and was ejected fiom his estates When Adil was compelled to 
march westwards against Ibrahim another claimant to the 
throne, Muhammad Sun of Bengal, advanced into Bihar and 
Jaunpur, continuing his march as far as Kalpi, where he was 
defeated and slain by Adil Shah, who w a then returning from his 
victory o\ er Ibrahim at A gra In the meantime, how over, Huma- 
yun had returned, and though ho died in 1656 shortly after his 
recapture of Dehh and Agra, his youthful son Akbar established 
his position securely by the oi or throw of Adil's army at Pampat 
Adil himself then turned his attention to Bengal, but theie lost hie 
life in a battle with Bahadm, the son and successor of Muhammad 
Sun, and his Bon, Bher Khan, assumed the lojal title at Ghunar 
in 15G0 f From this it is clear that tho Afghans continued to hold 
away in the east for the first three jears of Akbar ’a reign , and 
indeed we are expressly told that the country was not subdued 
fall the expedition conducted m 1559 by AU Quli Khan, Khan 
Zaman J This nobleman captured Jaunpur and Benares but 
had still to reckon with Sher Khan, who at the end of 1561 set 
out with a large foice against Jaunpur, which place he olosely 
invested till he was defeated in a sortie by Khan Zaman, a blow 
which practically broke down the resistance of the Afghans 

Khan Zaman added Ghazipur to his possessions and found- 
ed the town of Zaman lah, the name of which commemorates his 
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connection with this district In 1585 he rebelled against Akbar, 
who proceeded in person to Janupur and theio effected a recon- 
ciliation with the msurgouts Tho discarlanco was w idosprea 1 , 
but it does not seem to have extended into Ghazipur, which was 
held at that time by Qa-im Ah Khan No Booner, however, 
had Akbar rotornud to Chnnar than Khan Zaman again rebelled 
and this time seized Ghazipur and Jauupnr Akbar followed in 
pursuit and Jafar Khan .Turkman attacked the fort of Ghazi- 
pur, but the garrison let thomsJves down from tho walls to the 
nver bank and made good their escape to Muhammadabad in 
Azamgarh * Thonco Khan Zaman fled across the Ghagra 
and Akbar leturned to Jaunpur, where the rebels again submit- 
ted and wore pardonod Once more Khan Zaman proved faith- 
less, for when Akbar was at Lahore in 1567 he rebelled and 
attacked Kanau] t but on this occasion he and his brother were 
caught in the Allahabad district and slain The government of 
Jaunpur, Benares, Chunai, Ghazipur and Zamaniah was then 
given to Munim Khan, Khan-i-Khanan, who admmisterod his 
territories with great success for many yoarfl f At the time of 
taking over chargo Zamaniah was held by an oft cor of Khan 
Zaman named Aaad-Ullah Khan, who on hearing of the rebel’s 
death offered the place to Snlaiman Kiram of Bougal, but Munim 
Khan forestalled him and tho Afghan army of occupation re- 
tired, peaco being ovontually made betwoLn Munim and the Ben- 
gal ruler % This peace was raamtainod till the death of Sulai- 
mau in 1574, when his successor, Daud Shah, at lac kid Bihar 
and his chief ofheer, Mian Lodi, directed bis attention to Zama- 
niah, laying waste all tin countiy round Munun Khan, who 
was at the time engaged m clearing the enemy out of Gorakh- 
pur, sent for assistance to Akbar and marched against the Af- 
ghans § Meanwhile Zamaniah waa surrendered by Muhammad 
Qasim, and Lodi sent a forco across the Ganges which was 
defeated by Mirza Husain Khan before Munim Khan oould reach 
Ghazipur Lodi then took up a defensive position at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and Kaiamnasa, and held his own against 
repeated attacks till he was persuade'! by Munim Khan to 
accept terms and withdraw Shortly afterwards Akbar arrived 
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by river at the junction of the Ganges and Gumti and thence 
went to Jannpur , but at the urgent appeal of Munun Khan, 
who was then besieging Patna, he again took to his boats, halt' 
mg on the way at Ghazipur, where he indulged in hunting at 
Gangadaspur and at Charms a. On the termination of the war 
Akbar appointed Munnn Khan to the government of Bengal 
and then returned to Jannpur, which was placed directly under 
the imperial management, the officers in charge being Mirza 
Mirak Rizwi and Sheikh Ibrahim Sikn In 1676 Jannpur waB 
given to Masum Khan Farankhudi, who had received Ghazipur 
a year earlier, but in 1581 the place was given to Tarsan Muham- 
mad Khan, whilo Pahar Khan was made faxbjdcvr of Ghazipur, 
a post which he held for a long period, alrhoughhe was on several 
ocoasions employed in distant campaigns He built a tank 
at Ghazipur, and his tomb is still standing 

It was in Akbar’s day that Ghazipur became a reoognised 
seat of government and the capital of a sarhar in the province 
of Allahabad This surkar contame 1 nineteen mahals or par- 
ganas, comprising moat of the present district and Ballia, as 
well as Channsa now in Shahabad, and Belhabans in Azam- 
garh. The Am-v-Akbiri affords ns a considerable amount of 
information as to the Btate of the- district at that time, showing 
the state of cultivation, the revenue and the principal land- 
holders of each pargana Th makal of Ghazipur Haveli then 
had a cultivated ana of 12,325 bighas, assessod at 570,360 
dams The zamvnd/irs were Kay asths and Rajputs, no mention 
being made of the old Saiyid and Sheikh colonists, and the 
military oontmgent is put at the paltry figure of ten horse and 
twenty foot, Pachotar was a Rajput pargana, with 13,679 
bighas under tillage and a revenuB of 693,204 dams, while it 
supplied 50 cavalry and 2,000 infantry Rajputs also held 
Bahriabad, which had 6,934 bighas of cultivation and paid 
355,340 darns, the contingent being 200 infantry Zahurabad 
contained 13,303 bighas of cultivation, paying 657,808 dams 
it was held by Brahmans, uho contributed 20 horsemen and 
600 infantry Dchma was a small Rajput ma hal with 2,809 
bighas of tallage and a revenue of 128,816 dams, the local levies 
being but 50 footmen, Muhammadabad Parharban, as it was 
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then styled, had 44,775 bigkaa under cultivation and paid 
2,260,707 daws The landholders wore Brahmaus, which is the 
name always given to Bhmuhars, and the nnlitaiy forco con- 
sisted of 100 horse and 2,000 foot Tho present iluhammadabad 
purgona also includes the scattered mahal of Q mat Pali, which 
contained l>nt 1,394 bigkaa of cultivated laud and was assessed at 
75,467 daws Zamamah is shou n undoi its old name of Madan 
Benares It was held by Brahmans, or more p obably Bhumliars, 
who paid 2,760,000 da m>e on GG, 5 18 bigkaa of cultivation and 
furnished 50 horse and 5,000 foot "Km and a was then, as now 
a Rajput estate, tho area being 0,261 bigh >s, the r< v enue 298,515 
dams and the military forci 300 infautrv Saulpur Namdi had 
a cultivated area of 25,721 bigkas, an assessment of 1,250,280 
dams, and the Brahman anmnvlna coutnbutud 20 cavalry 
and 1,000 infantry There was also a small mafoat called 
Balaich or Baraich, which probably took its narao from the 
village of Baraich on the Gang i there was till 1840 a taluqa 
so called comprising 17 villages to the west of Gha/ipur. It 
had 2,256 bighna of cultivation and paid 112,101 dams, but 
the camiiMZarg are not specified 

Of the remaining parganas Shadmlrvl, Bhiti i and Khanpur 
belonged to tho aarhir of Jaunpur 'lhe first had 30,8-18 bigkaa 
under tillage and was assessed at 1 700 712 dams, while tho 
Rajput owners supplied ten cavalry an 1 100 infantry Khanpur, 
ag pm, was a Rajput m nkzl with GjG2'l h gh'ia ami a revenue 
of 306,020 dams, the contingent being 150 foot BLitn was 
held by Ansan Sheikhs who pail 814, >57 dams on 17,703 
bigkaB undei tillage, and th» local levn-9 amounted to ten horse 
and 100 foot soldiors l’argana Mahach was pa"t of the 
Chunar sarhir , and was probably held by *he Gaharwars, though 
no landowners are mentioned tho cub lvate 1 area was 7,950 
bxghas and the revenuo 390,609 dams 

The most noticeablo points with regarl to these figures are 
the small area cultivated and tho heavy though auiprisingly 
even incidence of the rev enne domain! Th j settlement w as made 
direotly with the cultivators, and the zauundara were those who 
not only held but actually tilled the land The area then under 
the plough was 139,803 acres and is not likely to have been over- 
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estimated, though it ib barely one-fom tb of the area cultivated 
to-day On the other hand the revenue was no leas than 
Rs 3,10,117, exclusive of Rs 3,238 as suyurgh/il or assignments 
for religious, charitable and other puipoaos This gives an 
incidence of Rs 2 24 per acre which is astonishingly seveie, if 
it be remembered that in Aid a’ 'a day the purchasing powor of 
the rupee was at least four umo3 as great as at the present time 
Moreover, although doubtless the system of collection allowed 
for considerable elasticity the figures represent aotuals, being 
the avexagi of the receipts for ton years 

Gbazipur was of little importance after the pacification of 
Bengal, and few rtforcncos to the pla„j are to be found in the 
histones When Pahar Khan died his post was oocupiod by 
Mirza Sultan, a pnncj of the ro) al family and I he son of Mirza 
Shahrukh He had risen high in the ia\ our of Jahangir, but 
afkrwaida foil into disgrace and was Bent to Ghazipur whore he 
died During the reign of S'mhjahan and the eailior years of 
Aurangzeb the governor n as Nawab Sufi Bubal nr, who built the 
mosqu at Nauh in pargaua Zamaniah He xn* succeeded by a 
Sheikh vrhosa name is coimptly given a? Nan ah Anik-ullah * 
Khan, a nativ e oi Ghazipur, who romainol in chirge till after 
the death of AurangZvb It was during the latter's reign that 
many of the Rajputs and Bhuinhara cm hiatal Islam and several 
new Musalman colonics i?.re establish 1 the most important 
being that of the Niazi Pathana, who obtained a grant of land 
from the siibadar of Allahabal m loturn foi personal s-rvices 
and first attempted to seize Birpur, but, being resisted by the 
Bhuinhars, established themselves in Ghauspur and m pargana 
Mahaioh, whore Hatim Khan built Lh- fort of Houmpur, which 
is still standing 

Ghazipur does not seem to have been affected by the rebellion 
of Shuja in 1G57, nor by the civil wars which followed on the 
death of Anrangzeb It was held by Bahadur Sbahj bat in 1712 
it passed out of the hands of Jahanlar into the power of Far- 
rakhsiyar, when the latter marched westwards from Bengal 
to wm the battle oi Khajuha and tho empire Soon after the 
death of Farrukhsiyar in 1713 the sa> kira of Ghazipur, Jaunpur, 
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Benares and Chunar were given in jagir to a nobleman named 
Murtaza Khan, by whom they were leased in 1727 to Saadat 
Khan, the first Nawab Wazn of Oudh, for seven lakhs of rupees 
Saadat Khan did not undertake the management himself but 
made ov ei the territory to his friend and dependent, Rustam Ah 
Khan, for eight lakhs per annum This man seems to have been 
a personage of no ability, being almost w holly in the hands of 
his subordinates but he managed to retain possession till 1738 
In the preceding year Saadat Khan had left for Dehli, making 
over his province to his son-in-law, baf lar Jang , and tho oppor- 
tunity thus afforded was seized by Rustam All's many enemies, 
who laid so many charges against the goveinoi that Safdar Jang 
came to Jaunpur from Fyzabad for the purpose of investigation 
At Jaunpur the governor’s fncndB informed tho Xawab that the 
author of tho accusations was Mans a Ram, the zzmvndar of 
Gangapur in Bonares, who had ontered Rustam All’s service and 
had so risen in power and influonoo that ho was now the real 
administrator of tho toiritones Mansa Ram, however, managed 
to allay tho suspicions of Rustam Ah, who scut him to treat with 
the Kawab at Jaunpur w ith rn&ti options to inn his favour by 
rich presents, and also to offer twolvo lakhs for the province 
instead of eight The negotiations were paitjally successful, but 
Ghazipur was awordu 1 for threo lakhs to bh-ukh Abdullah This 
unexpected result again aroused tho suspicions of Rubtam, who 
sent a sooond messenger to negotiate directly with tho Nawab 
and to supplant Mansa Ram , but the latter then acted on his 
own behalf and secured the aat hare of Jaunpur, Benares and 
Chunar for himself in the name of his son, Balwant Singh The 
lease of Ghazipur was confirmed to Abdullah, who was the son 
of a z'lmmdcvr named Muhammad Qasim, a Siddi^i Sheikh of 
Dharwora in pargana Zahurabal Ho had boon educated at 
Dehli and bad obtained a post m the imperial service, where he 
displayed such ability that in 17 17 he was appointed deputy by 
Barbulaud Khan, tho gov ernor of Bihar That position he held 
with great distinction for many years tillho incurred the jealousy 
of Fakhr-ud-daula and was expelled from Patna, whence he 
fled to the court of Saadat Khan, by whom he was entrusted with 
the government of Gorakhpur, Bahraich and Khairabad, It was 
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owing to his influence over Saadat Khan that Safdar Jang 
appointed Abdullah to hi9 native district, in which he left several 
monuments of his rule lit built the forts at Jalalabad , in pargana 
Shadiabad, and at Qaaunal ud, which he named after his father 
He also built the bndgo our the Mangai on the load to Qasixn- 
abad, while hi the city of Gharipur ho creeled the palace known 
as the Chihal Pat tin a mosque and an imambaia lesides con- 
structing a masonry tank and the extensive garden callod the 
Hawab’s Bagh 

Abdullah died m XT J I anrl was buned mar his garden, 
where his handsome tomb nma ns to tins day Ho left four sons, 
of whom tbo eldest, Ta?\ All was then alsrnl fiom Ghanpur, 
in consequence of which a jonuger 1 r other, Karam-ullah, was 
installed as governor T a/1 All thereupon applied to Pafdar 
Jang and obtained tbo distnct on condi ion of paying an addi- 
tional lakh of rupcos, while at the same lime hj received the 
titles of Saif Jang anl Mumta/-ul-mulk Kaiam-ullah dul not 
venture to oppose his \>i other o^>cnly, but ho enlisted the aid of 
the NawaVs deputy, ^Nawal Bai, wlo ap L ointod one Shahbaz 
Khan sb agent at Gha/ipur to watch the behaviour of Fo?l All, 
The latter’s rule was undoubtedly charactei l/ed 1>> oppression and 
misgov ci nment, and m 1747 Fad All was jemoveil and his 
brother reinstated The doposod govi 1 nor repaiied to the court 
of Saf hr Jang, who was then at Siihiml snppoxting the aim) of 
Dehh in the campaign against Ahmad Shah Abdali I here l’azl 
Ah, more by good lu k than l»y good management played a not 
ummpoitant part in tho defeat of the Afghans aud regained the 
favour of Safdar Jang, who lostoicd him to (Jha/ipui on the death 
of Karam-ullah in 174S, the rovenue on this occasion being raised 
to five lakhs pci annum Two yeais later, when Safdar Jang 
was defeated b) the Bangash Xawab of Fairuhbabad, the latter 
deputed afoiceundor Muhammad Amin Khan to occupy Ghazi- 
pnr, whence Fa/1 All fled w ithout resistance , but the Pathans 
obtained no hold on the district, and in the following year Fazl 
All recovered his territory without opposition He was again 
removed from his post in 1754, shortly after the accession cf Shuja- 
ud-danla, owing to his failure to pay the stipulated revenue Ike 
district was given to Muhammad Ah Khan , but the latter proved 
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unable to keep the Rajputs in order and Fail All was once more 
restored, Azamgarh being added to hiB jurisdiction. This increase 
of power was accompanied with a deterioration in the go\ em- 
inent, and to such an extent di l he oppress the people that even- 
tually, in 1757, the Nawab’s deputy, Beni Bahadur, ami Raja 
Balwant Singh were sent to Ghazipur Fazl All attempted armed 
resistance but was defeated and fled to Patna, the district being 
then handed over to Balwant Singh on an annual revenue of 
eight lakhs The late governor was a somewhat remarkable per- 
sonality Immensely corpulent, so that he cou'd never mount 
a horse and was unable to see his feet for many vears before his 
death, he was inordinately proud and was generally considered 
a monster of cruelty On one occasion he remarked that ho had 
seen people expiring from every form of death oxcopt drowning, 
and consequently had a boat full of people scuttled in tho Ganges 
in front of his palace His pride is illustrated by the story that 
when four agents were deputed by tho Nawab Wazir to collect a 
balance of Rs 25,000 due by the governor tho latter directed, 
when the money was brought, that the whole should be distributed 
among tho poor collected at the imambara, whereon tho agents 
departed in despair to tell the Nawab what a magnificent fool 
was his representative in Ghazipur Fazl All during his tenure 
of the district acquirod an immense estate, generally by means 
of forced sales, his property aggregating 1,647 villages and por- 
tions of 47 others These deeds were properly treated by Balwant 
Singh as waste paper, and au attempt to recover the lands in 
1788 proved futile, although a pension was awarded to Azim 
Khan, a nephew of Fazl All and grandson of A Mullah 

Raja Balwant bingb was probably the best ruler that the 
district has evor known, although his administration was con- 
stantly hampered by the strained relations existing between 
himself and the Nawab Wazir A consistent feature of his 
policy was the suppression of the great zammdure and their 
replacement by amils or revenue contractors , but there was no 
large landholder in this district, at any rate to compare with the' 
Rajas of Dumraon and Haldi, so that the effects of this measure 
were hut little felt Ciroum stances compelled Balwant Singh to 
throw in his lot with Shuja-ud-daula in the campaign against tho 
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English which terminated m the defeat of the Oudh troops in 
October 1764 at Bazar, close to the borders of this distnot At 
the same time the Nawab Wazir could not conceal his suspicions 
of htB rebellious vassal and, consequently, detached the forces of 
Balwant Singh from the main body, sending him across the Ganges 
to hold the pargana of Muhammadabad The immediate result 
of the battle was the cession of Ghazipur and the remaining 
territories of Balwant Singh to the East India Company by the 
treaty of the 29th of December 17G4, and immediately after this 
occurrence the Baja attempted to gain the favour of the English by 
furnishing eight lakhs of rupees for the payment of the troops, in 
return for which he obtained a lease for the Benares province for a 
year The treaty, however, was disapproved by the Home 
authorities, and in its place an agreement was made at Allahabad 
providing for the maintenance of Balwant Singh in possession of 
the province and the restoration of the sovereignty to the Nawab 
Wazir Nevertheless the latter on more than one occasion 
attempted to expel the Raja, though without avail, and after 
Balwant Singh’s death, in 1770, the province was bestowed on 
his son Chet Singh, who continued to govern the country on the 
lines laid down by his father His position was confirmed at a 
conference held in Benares m September 1773 between the 
Nawab Wazir and Warren Hastings, the Raja then obtaining a 
sanad for his estates at a perpetual fixed revenuo of Rs 
22,48,499 In 1774 Shqja-ud-daula died, and a year later his 
successor, Asaf-ud-daala, ceded the province of Benares to the 
Company by the treaty of the 21st May 1775 A Resident was 
appointed at Benares , but at the same time the administrative 
power of the Raja remained much the same as before, and little 
change occurred till the rebellion of Chet Singh in 1781 In the 
days of Balwant Singh the parganas of Karanda, Zamamah and 
Cbaunsa were held by Baijnath Singh, a Mi Bra Biahman of 
Mirzapur , Ghazipur by Nand Ram, a Bania of Patita in the 
same district, Muhammadabad, together with Dehma and 
Garha, by another Bania named Bhaiya Ram , Saidpur, probably 
with Khanpur and Bahnabad, by Lala Nand Kishor , Shadiabad, 
Pachotar and Zahurabod by Babns Dngbijai Singh and Jagdeo 
Singh, cousins of the lia^a , and Mahaioh was the jagvr of Babu 
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Drigbijai 8mgh, the father of Mahip Naravan Singh Under 
Chet Singh this jagir was continued, but the other names are all 
different save that Jagdeo Singh retainel Shadiabad and Zahuf- 
abad, Mir Shanf All held Pachotar and Beveral Ballia pargauas , 
Babu Mamar Smgh, the nephew of Balwant Singh, held Muham- 
madabad , Thaknrai Bakhfc Smgh, one of the Benares Barhaulias, 
had Channsa, Zamamah, Karanda an 1 Dehma , Bakbshi Sadan 
and had Bahnabad , Aga Mabdi hold Ghazipur , Babu Pern 
Smgh was in charge of Khanpur , and Babu Ausan Singh had 
received Saidpur in jagxr It is notew or thy that, although the 
insurrection of Chet Singh did not affect this district directly, 
there had for somo time been evidence of the disaffection of the 
people towaris the British Government This was especially 
noticeable among the Bhuinhars of Muhammad abad and 
Zamauiah, whoso disloyalty had been oponly displayed for some 
years before the actual outbreak 

The deposition of Chet Smgh brought about a complete 
alteration in the government of the province Uis successor, c 
Mahip Narayan Smgh, was placed from the fi^-st in a subordi- 
nate position, and the transfer of administrative powers from the 
Baja to thj Resident \\ as completed by the revenue policy of 
Jonathan Pun .an A police force was established at Ghazipur, 
and in 1787 its control was vested in the newly appointed judge 
of that town, although as yet little was done to maintain order 
and to provide for the dispensation of justice in the rural tracts 
For many years life and pioporty were insecure but the reforms 
that were gradually effects l in tin. various departments of the 
administration have been already mentioned in the preceding 
ehaptor Most of these reforms were mitiatol by the legislation 
of 1795, though of more nnpoitan-e was the constitution of the 
Ghazipur district in 1818 

From that date nothing of importance occurred till the out- T 
break of the great rebellion of 1857 At that time the district 
staff included Mr A Ross, the collector, and Ins assistants, 
Messrs J Bax and L Piobjn Th9 country was in a distuibod 
state, owing to tho general discontent of the samutdai* at their 
ejectment by auction-put hasers , and a Ido l to this the country 
was a great recruiting ground for the most untrustworthy 
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regiments The garrison at Gha/ipur, however, was the 85th 
Native Infantry, which had leccntlj rt turned from Burma and 
had not been affected by the emissaries of the robol leaders In 
spite of the bad examplo set in oilier stations the men remained 
loyal, and this fact gavo the collector time to make preparations 
Still there was a Iaige amount of money in the treasury which 
occasioned some anxiety although it was considered prudent to 
send away to Benares a hundred men of the 10ih Foot who had 
como to Gha/ipur to protect 'he elation A gieat change, how- 
ever, occurred whon iho civilians were driven from Aramgarh on 
the 3rd of June 'Inev w ore peinmtod ro loach Ghazipur , bnt their 
flight was the signal for gcnoral confusion, and m three days the state 
of the count rj had lx come one of civ ll war Robbery and violence 
were nfe, the auction-purchasers being the chief victims, the 
police were helpless and dacoities were poipe' ratod almost within 
Bight of the court-house The situation was now dangerous, the 
more so onaccouul of the 1 nmt ns< amount of Gov ernmont pi oporty 
not onlv in the ucupui} but at the Opium Factory and the Stud 
A scare of an advancing foicc of in»ui gents cansed the civilian 
population to take niuge in a steamer, 1 ut the tioops fortunately 
remained staunch mdi ed tlicv had declare<l quite openly that 
they did not in end to move so long as the Dinapore regiments 
continued loval The arrival on the 15th of Tune of a hundred 
men of the Madras Fusiliers gave the collector au opportunity of 
relieving him self of the treaswe, which was shipped to Benares, 
the 65th making no a J tempt to resist the order and escorting the 
com oy to the i iv er bank The Fusiliers were then quartered in 
the Opium Factory which was put into a slato of defence, and 
their presence, as w ell as the sight of the numerous detachments 
constantly going up the mor, strengthened the hands of the 
authorities Martial law was proclaimed, and summary punish- 
ment was inflicts 1 on straggling bands of robbers by parties of 
the 65th and irregular horse raised by the magistrate. Some of 
the latter accompanied Mess is V enables and Dunne on their 
expedition to Azamgarh on the 16th of June to bring in the 
fugitives there in hiding The mission was successfully accom- 
plished, and when the party returned four days later Venables, 
Dunne and two others remained behind to take charge of that 
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district By that time the country had almost resumed its normal 
state. A few villages had bohaved badly and were punished, 
an example being made of Chaura in the Ghazipur tahsil, the 
inhabitants of which had attacked an indigo planter named 
Matthews who barely escaped with his life, all his property 
being plundered and burnt Mr Bax set out with a few Europeans 
and some sowars on the Gth of July and effectually destroy od the 
village This action had a good effect and the general feeling 
of uneasiness was steadily subsiding, while the revenue was 
collected with hi tie difficulty 

On the 11th of July tho Madias Fusiliers were replaced by 
a company of the 78th Highland rs , but three days latev news 
came of the rebellion of Kunwar Singh in the Shahabad distnot, 
followed on the 14th by the much moio alarming intelligence 
of the mutiny at Dmapora Still tho 65lh did not rise — a step 
which was feared because of the effect it must noeessarily have 
on the district, since so many oi the men wero rcsidontB of the 
neighbourhood On tho 28th of July Majoi Vincent Eyro reached 
Buxar, then an important post on account of tho Stud, and there 
he halted with the object of preventing tho Dmaporo robols from 
crossing the river Thu next day he came on to Ghazipur, where 
he landed two guns, taking with him in thou stead twenty-five 
of the Highlanders, whom lie subsequently left at Buxar with 
orders to return to Ghazipur, while he hnnsdf proceeded to the 
relief of Arraih. The accomplishment of ibis exploit^ an which 
Mr Bax took a prominent part, ha l the best result'- at Ghazi- 
pur, aud the arrival of a wnug of tho 37th Foot and a portion 
of the 6th Madras Fusilicis rondeied it possible to disarm the 
6oth without any resistanco on the pait of tho sepoys This 
was effected on the 10th of August, and then for the better 
defence of the station the factory w as entrenched and provisioned 
so as to serve as a place of refuge in time of need By this time 
the civil authorities were able to resume then ordinary dnties, 
in addition to the task of collecting store* and carnago for the 
steady stream of troops marching westwards It is illustrative 
of the comparative immunity of Ghazipur that throughout the 
rebellion the operations at the Opium Factory were earned on 
u 'usual, the only difference being that tho chests were despatched 
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to Calcutta in fleets of country boats instead of steamers, the 
latter being required for military purposes 

Nothing further occurred till March I808, uhen Kunuar 
Singh fled thiough Azamgarh and Ballia the result of this 
incursion being that those districts Mere thrown into a state of 
Utter disoider Thj infection sprea 1 into Ghazipur, especially in 
the tracts adjoining Shahabad In the Znmamah tahsil every 
building belonging to Government or Euiopcans was plundered 
and burnt, and ever) person Mho had soried eithei was tortured 
and murdered The rebels, on being ejected fiom their refuge 
in Jagdispnr, turned north again, and m a short time the whole 
diBtnct was up, the Saidpur tahsil being the only post retained 
intact Even this was threatened towards tho end of June, but 
the danger was averted by the dispatch of a force from Benares 
which drove the rebels northwards The available force in this 
district and Ballia was t no regiments of Madras Cavalry under 
Colonel Cumberlege, but no effectual chock could be made on an 
elusive foe the sepoys had their homes in the district, and 
wherever they went they found followers ready to their hand who 
disappeared again when their leaders moved away The police 
were useless, being thoroughly cowed by the difficulties of their 
task and the oruelties inflicted on those Mho were caught by 
the rebels Along the Ganges order was maintained by a patrol 
of steamers, while in the interior several small expeditions were 
successfully conducted against the chief centres of turbulence, 
such as that of Colonel Cumberlege and Mr Probyn to Baragaon 
m Ballia during the month of May, and that of Mr Bax to Ballia 
in July The final clearance of the northern part of the district 
was effected by General Douglas, who was in charge of the 
operations in Bihar, but little could be done till the general 
advance into Sbahaba 1 in October The task of reorganisation 
had been difficult enough in the northern tahsil a but the activity 
of the rebels had rendered it hopeless in the tract south of the 
Ganges, where the tahsil at Zamamah was tho only post held 
The overthrow of Amar Singh by Major Havelock was the final 
blow, and by the end of October peace was thoroughly restored 
With the final restoration of order the history of the district 
comes practically to aa end The Ghazipur cantonment was 
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abolished in 1362 , and in subsequent ^ ears nothing has occurred 
to break tho general peace save a reflection of the so-called cow- 
killing riots of 1893, which occasioned considerable trouble in 
the adjoining parts of Azamgarh and Ballia Other events of 
importance have been those connected with tho ordinary adminis- 
tration, notably the severance of the Ballia parganas in 1879 
followed by the transfer of Garha m 1891, and others, such as 
the revision of recoids, the development of the various branches 
of provincial and local government and the happily few calam- 
ities arising from famine and other causes which have been fully 
dealt with in the preceding chapters 
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AUNRIHAR, Pargana and Tahs ii Saidpttb. 

Tho village of Aunnhar, which lies in 25° 32' N and 83° 
11 E , on the mam road from Benares to Ghazipur, some 26 
miLs west from the latter and two miles from Said pur, was 
formerly of interest only on acconnt of the archseo logical remains 
here and in the neighbourhood, for which reference may bo made 
to the early history of the district Of late years, however, the 
placD has risen to considerable importance as a railway junction, 
as it possesses a station on tho metre-gauge lino from Benares to 
Man in Azamgarh, which is here joined by the branches from 
Jaunpur and Ghazipur Axmnhar itself is an insignificant place, 
the population in 1901 being but 916 poisons of whom 51 wero 
hluBalmans The area of the village ib 270 acres, and it is held 
m bighadam tenure by Rajputs at a revenue of Rs 351 There 
is a post-office here, but no school or markot A branch toad 
leads westwards from this point to Khanpur and Chandwak. 

BAHADDRGANJ, Pargana Zahtjbabad, Tahsil 
Mujjahmadabad 

The thriving market town of Bahadurganj stands in the 
north of the pargana on the south bank of the Sarju, in 25° 62' 
N and 83° 39' E , at a distance of 22 miles from Ghazipur and 
20 miles from the tahsil headquarters by tho unmetalled road 
leading through Qasimabad to Man in Azamgarh A branch 
from this road goes eastwards to Rasra, crossing the Sarju river 
by a ferry The latter is partly metalled, and a branch running 
northwards through the town forms the main bazar 

The place is said to have been founded in 1742 by Sheikh 
Abdullah, governor of Ghazipur, who gave his name to the 
mauza of Abdulpur, which forms part of tho town and extends 
to the northern bank of the river He built a large fort here, 
but the prosperity of the market was due rather to its favourable 
situation on a navigable river than to his personal influence. 
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A number of large traders settled here and a brisk business 
sprang up between Patna on the cast and Azamgarh on the west , 
and although the n\ er is now seldom used the place still boasts 
of a thriving trade m gram, sugar and saltpetre, which form the 
chief exports, an 1 in imported nco, piecegoods, salt and metals 
Markets are held daily in Babalurganj and one takes place 
twice a week m Banka, to tho west, which is attended by the 
rural population of the ncighhourhoo 1 and itinerant traders from 
considerable distances The manufactures of the place are 
unimportant, with the possible cxcoption of country cloth. The 
town contains a post-office, a middle \ crnacular school and a 
largo primary school An insignificant fair is held here on the 
occasion of th Ramnaumi On the western outskirts of the 
town arc a mosque and Kigali of some architectural merit but no 
gieat antiquity 

The population numbered 5,272 personam 1853, but after- 
wards declined It was 5,007 m 1881 and ten years later had 
fallen to 4, 1)96, while at the last census, m 1901, it was no more 
than 4, $21, of whom 1,S3J were Muwihnans, mainly Julahas The 
lands of Bahadurganj and Vlxlulpur are 686 ai n.s in exteut and 
are a-sca^ed at Ks 574 aud Rb 450, respcctiv ely, the former being 
ownol 1 sy Musalmans an l Rajputs aud the latter by Bamas 

The town has been almmisierodunder Act XX of i860 since 
the 27th of Pebiuaiy 157 » Duriug the five } ears ending with 
1907 the number of houocs assessed to the usual house-lax 
a\eraged 515 out of a total of 1,1 22, the income from this source 
bemg Rs 970 annually with an inndenco of Ro 1-14-8 per 
asscssea house and Ro 0-3-3 per head of population The total 
receipt^ including the initial balance, were Rs 1,128 and the 
yearly expenditure for tho samo period was Rs 988, including 
Rs 54S lor tho maintenance of the ckavJcidari force, Rs 141 for 
conservancy and Rs 207 for minor improvements The provi- 
sions of the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, have been applied to 
the town. 

BAHRIABAD, Pargana Bahrtabad, Tahatl SaidpUB. 

Tho capital of the Bahnai ad pargana is made up of the 
three villages of Rand Chak, Khwajcpur and Nadepur, as well 
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as some msignifioant hamlets, standing in 26° 42' N and 83° 
15' E , on the unmetalled road from Saidpnr to Azamgarh 
which is here joined by fcho road from Shadiabad at a distance 
of 24 miles north-west from Ghazipur and 14 north from tbc tahsil 
headquarters The population of the component mauza* in 1891 
was 2,927 but at the last census this had dropped to 2,387, of 
whom 795 wero Musalmans The aggregate area is 1,260 acres 
and the re\ enue is Re 1,914, the tenure is bighadstm and the 
proprietors are Sniyids and Kay as the The place is quito 
unimportant, but possesses a post-office, a large upper primary 
Bchool, two small private schools for instruction in Arabic 
and Sanskrit, and a small bazar in whioh markets are held 
weekly The name Bahnabad is derived from Malik Bahn, 
the first Musalman settlor in the pargana, whose tomb is still 
standing 


BAHRIABAD Pargana , Tahsil Saidpur 

This pargana forma the north-western portion of the tahsil, 
and is a long strip of country lying between Saidpur and 
Shadiabad on the east and the Deogaon tahsil of Azamgarh on 
the west On the north the Beau separates it from A/am- 
garh, while on the south tin, boundary is tho Gangi, beyond 
which lies Saidpur, although the single village of Amwara 
included in this pargana is on the south or right bank of that 
river In the centre of Bahnabad is a block of seven villages 
belonging to Saidpur, the chief of these being Baragaon Tho 
total area of the pargana is 36,342 acreB, or nearly 06 8 square 
mileB 

The northern portion possesses a productive loam soil, grow- 
ing lighter towards the Beau, and this is the most fertile part of 
the pargana Across the centre, passing close to Bahnabad, flows 
the Udawanti, a small tributary of the Besu with a narrow lied 
which has little influence on the land in its vicinity There is a 
still smaller affluent of the Udawanti which for a short distance 
forms the boundary of the district, joining that stream at its 
point of entry into the paragna South of the Udawanti tho 
soil changes to a traot of rafenor clay mtorsper-ed with large 
stretches of uear, and in many places highly impregnated with 
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r eh This extends as far Bouth as the Gangi, and is dotted with 
numerous jhils in which the surface drainago collects, the over- 
flow passing eastwards into Said pur and e\entually reaching tho 
Beau in Shadiabad Towards the Gangi the country improves 
somewhat and there are se\eral good villages, but along that 
river is the usual strip of broken land covored in places with 
worthless jungle 

In the absence of natural advantages it is not surprising to 
find that the standard of dev elopment is very low In 1840 the 
cultivated area was only 16,903 acres, although since that date 
a great improvement has taken place Tiio total in 1879 was 
21,422 acres, and tho present average, deduced from the returns 
of the five years ending with 1906-07, is 20,765 acres or 57 14 
per cent of the whole, a proportion whuh is exceeded in all other 
parganas except Pachotar The amount fluctuates constantly 
as so much doponds on tho nature of the season, most of the clay 
soil being unwoikable without sufficient moisture while excessive 
rain is apt to cause saturation The barren aroa is exceptionally 
large, amounting to 8,326 a. res or 22 91 per cent of the whole, 
this including ] 9Go a~res under w ater and 860 occupied by sites, 
buildings, roads an 1 the like The land actually unfit for tillage 
is thus 5,501 acres in extent — a far highor proportion than in any 
other pargana Much, too, of the culturable w aste is practically 
worthless, for, though 7,250 acres are thus returned, the greater 
part js bo inferior as to be incapable of pi ofi table re Jamal ion 
the total includes 1,434 acres o± recent fallow and 35S acres of 
groves, this again being an unusual figuie as it is exocoded in 
all parts of the. district oxcept Pachotar 

Tho khanf is tho principal harvest averaging 14,844 acres as 
against 10,640 in the rabi , while 4,731 acres, or 22 57 per cent of 
the net cultiv ation, bear two crops in tho year tho proportion is 
high and has incroased to a maikod extent of late, although tho 
seoond crop is often of an indifferent description The principal 
staple is rice, six-sevenths of which is of the tiansplanted variety, 
the crop averaging 8,016 acres or 54 per cent of tho area sown 
Next come the smaller millots, chiefly awmoan, with 14 per cent, 
and then sugarcane with 10*01, juar and arhccr w ith 8 58, maize 
With 7 55 and bajra and arhar with 3 4 per cent , the balance 
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consisting chiefly in urd and mung with a little hemp 01 
the rabi area 6,028 acres are under barley, this crop alone and 
in combination, with wheat or gram aggregating 6,643 acres, or 
63 03 per cent of the harvest Pi as mako up 27 03, wheat 
8 02, gram 4 86 and poppy 3 43 por cent , no other crops, sav e 
perhaps lmsoed, bomg of any importance, 

Tho chief cultivating castes of tho pargana arc Rajput*, 
mainly of the Bats clan, who are m possession of 27 per cent of 
the area main led in holdings , Ahir» w.th 21 6, Cliamars with 15, 
Bhars with 7 3, Brahmans w ith 5, KooriB w ith 4 0 and Lum is 
with 4 2 per cent , ne\t to these coming Musalmans aid Gothams 
A quito unusual propoition of the land, amounting L<> no less than 
56 79 per cent , is cultivaiod by pioprietors w hilc on the oth„r 
hand tenants at fixed rates are almost unknown, holding but 2 97 
percent Occupancy tenant^ hold 23 SO, tonauts-ut will 11 72, 
and ex-propnotors 54 percent while 78 i*> icnt-fio ' and 4 84 pi r 
c^nt is held on grain lents, th^ last consisting foi the most part 
of precarious rice laud A larg*. area aggregating about 36 per 
cent of tho total holdings is sublet to shikmis, who pay on an 
avorage Rs 7-11-3 per acn The prevailing rntos for fixe l rato 
tenants is Ra 4-G-9, for thos„ with occupancy rights Rs 4-13-10 
and for tenants-at-will Rs 5-G-O 

The pargana was c inferred as a )'<g / on B ui Ram Pundit, 
a Mara r ha Brahman who hal roului 1 valuailo a r\i o to 
Warren Hastings, and on this oc ouut it was not moludi d m tho 
permanont settlement Tho Bais zimm hi * aubsoqui ntly pro- 
test* d against the exactions of ihc jug rJ t) but Duncan look the 
part of thi latter, who was pro ided with an armod guard A 
serious conflict took placo m 1789, an 1 on this o casion the Resident 
porsuaded the jigudir lo alopt a » onciliatory poln j, which 
was attended by tho most satisfactory rosnlts Bom Ram was 
succeeded by his brothir Bishambhai, who died m 1810, and thon 
the collector of Benares w as placed in chargo, though tho jtigti dar’s 
widow successfully rosiste 1 any interference in the mauagomont 
She died in 1827 and the jagi j was resume 1, a settlement being ma 1c 
with tho old zamindars a year later The revonuo was Rs 42,099 
in 1840 and was raised to Rs 43,273 at the last revision * 


* Appendix, tiblca IX and X 
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At the present time the pargana contains 12-4 villages divided 
into 334 mahals, including three which are assessed temporarily 
Of the remainder 200 are held m joint zam^vdan tenure, 62 are 
imperfect and 38 perfect pattulari and 41 arc owned hy single 
proprietors Rajputs hold 51 G per cent of the total area, and 
are for the moat part of the Bau* clan , Brahmans and Musalmans 
have 12 1 per cent each, Kocris 4 4, Goshams 3 5, Bhumhars 3 3 
and Banias 2 3 por cent, while 4 5 pci cent is endowed pro- 
perty The largest estate is that of the Koens of Amwara, 
descended from the j'rgi I'dar*' manager, and the only other large 
proprietors who own land in the pargana are Sheikh Rafi-ullah 
of the Pahatia family and Ram Chandra Bhat of Benares 

The population m 1S53 was 38,394 , but this fell to 31,577 m 
1865, although it subsequently rose to 33,374 in 1872, to 37,087 
m 1881 and to 38,23 i in 1891 A great drop, however, was 
recorded at the last census, the number of inhabitants bomg but 
30,837 of whom 15,680 were females Classified according to 
religions there weie 28,870 Hindus, 1,945 Musalmans and 22 
others The pargana possesses no plam of any importance 
except perhaps, Bahnabad itself, and the only otheT large villages 
are Bhimapar and Mirzapui The railway from Aunnhar to 
Alau passes along tho eastern bonier, and the sta'ions of Sadat 
and Mahpur aro w ithm easy reach The unmoialled road from 
Said pur to Chinakot. in Azamgarh traverses the contro of the 
pargana, and from Bahriabad and Piarcpur tw o branches lead 
to Shodiabad At Bhimapar the road, is joined by one from 
Khanpur 


BARA, Pargana and Tahsil Zamanuh 
The town of Bara stands in 25° 3' N and 83° 62' E , on the 
high bank of tho Ganges and on tho road from Benares to Bazar, 
at a distance of throe miles oast from Gahmar, 19£ from 
Zamamah and 18 milos from the district headquarters The 
i ill ago lands extend from tho Karatnnasa and the Shaba bad 
boundary on the east for some three miles along the river and 
comprise 3,033 acres on either side of tho river They were for 
centuries hold by a community of Kmwar Bhmnhars from Bir- 
pur, on the opposite bank, who became Musalmans , but they 
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have lost their ancestral estate and the village, which is assessed 
at Rs 2,137, is now owned by the Hon’ble Munshi Madho 
Lai of Benares 

Bara is clearly an ancient site, and its position indicates 
a connection with the old town of Birpur Thoro is a large 
mound in the village and many rums aro to be seen about a mile 
to the west The situation of tho place on the main roal has 
given Baia a more commercial aspect than that of tho other 
large villages of the pargana, aul though its manufactures 
are confined to the production of country cloth, tho markets 
hold twice a week in the bazai arc well attended Bara possesses 
a post- office, a primary school and an aided echo >1 for girls 
A small fan takes place at the Ramlila The population num- 
bered 0,675 in 1853, but foil to 5,401 m 18G5, and though it rose 
to 5,421 m 1872 .t again dropped to 5,360 in 1881 Ten years 
later it had risen to 5,954 but tho cinsu* of 1901 again witnessed a 
do Jin , tho number of inhabitants being 5,260, of whom 2,639 were 
Musalmana The V lllag- Sanitation Act, 1892, is in force hore 

BLTAB IB, Vnrgxna ond Tahsil Zamaniah 

A large agucultural \ lllage in the west of the pargana, 
standing m 25° 29' N and Sj° j o'E , on the roal from M&tsa to 
Sohwal, at a distance of six miles fiom Zamamah and seven 
from Ghazipui The road is iiore joined by one from Pachotar 
and Lahuar The place is of no importance but possessos the 
remains of an old fort to the east of tlm main site, and also 
contains a small bazar in which markets arc held weekly there 
is a lowu: primary school hero The population rose from 2,784 
in 1881 to 2,977 ten years later, but in 1901 it numbered 2,828 
bouIs, of whom 137 woro Musalmans Bhuinhars and Koens 
arc tho prevailing Hindu castes The village lands are 1 256 
aoros m extent and are assossed at Rs 2,040 they aie held in 
ssamindari, tenure by Bhuinhars, a portion being owned by the 
representatives of tho am*l Deokinandau 

BHITRI, Pargana and Tuhail Satdplb 

The village of Blntu at one time gave its name to a pargana, 
and for a long period after us amalgamation with Saidpur the 
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tract was known as Said pur Blntn It is now, however, an 
insignificant place, standing in 25° 34' N and 83° 18' E , and 
consists of a small bazar on, either side of the road from Said,- 
pur to Shadiabad, at a distance of five milos north-east from the 
former and 20 miles fiom Ghasnpur The river Gangi flows 
close to the \ lllage on tho west and is crossed by a masonry 
bridge suppose 1 lv> bi at least three centuries old The popular 
t ion at the last census numbeied 1,306 souls of whom 785 wore 
Muaalm an s. principal!) Shcikl s, th^_ lattoi being the proprietors 
Thero is an aided loner puma*} school here 

The lutcicst of Bhitn t ks in its past It is a place of great 
antiquity and c on nm> ma i\ remains of high archaeological 
%alue> Tho name is populaih dm\od from B nmntn, the resid- 
ence of Bhnn bon while another account ascnlics it to the 
oonsoit of Muhammad bio Tughlaq The villago ib divided into 
two portions known as lai-if balr and Taraf Hatim, the story 
going that it was given as a rcscunc-froo grant to two brothers 
named Hatim Khan and A lam Khan, the latter calling his 
share aftci his son Sadr Khan 

Bhitri stands ca an almost rectangular mound raised at 
ea,h corner and half-way along each face thus presenting the 
idea of a fort with bastions or towers connected by a low 
embankment or wall Yl tho south- west corner is a projecting 
spur now crowned by a modom imambara underneath which 
aje tho remains of an ancient structure built of lramenso bricks 
Exca\ ationa mudo in soicial of tho mounds bj Mr C Horne 
in 1803 } lcldcd nothing but bricks, broken pottery and rubbish, 
but the place stdl awaits fullu and more scientific explora- 
tion Like so many other sites Bhitn has been extensively 
exploited tor building materials an 1 several fine columns and 
carved stones were utilised for tho bndgo o\or the Gangi A 
mosque m tho \ lllago contams tlurty stone pillars, some elabor- 
ately cart ed, and sculptures and stones are to be seen every where 
in the neighbourhood It 19 probable that the town was at one 
time in tho hands of tho Buddhists, but it 19 clear that it attained 
its chief importance during the Gupta ora. Tho most noticeable 
relic of that epoch is the famous monolith of red sandstone 
standing within the fort enclosure on a block of rough stone. 
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It is 28} feet in height with a boll-shaped capital, like those of 
some Aaoka pillars, about three feot high The fust tea foct are 
square and the rost circular with a uniform diameier of two feet 
three inches * On the pillar is an inscription referring to the 
reign of Skanda Gupta and his succession to Kumara Gupta 
The latter name occurs on several large bricks that were 
excavated at the foot of the pillar, and in 1885 an oval silver 
plate bearing an inscription of the second monaich of that name 
was found m the adjacent ruins, whilo from time to time several 
hoards of Gupta coins have been unearthed f 

BIRNON, Pcurgona Paciiotab, Tohsil Ghazipub. 

A village in the south-west of the pargana situated in 
26® 43' N and 83® 3/ E., on the metalled joad to Aramgarh, 
two miles fiom tho junction with tho Gorakhpur road On the 
former is an inspection bungalow close to the tenth milcstono 
from Ghazipur, and at this point the highway is crossed by an 
unmetalled road from Shadiabad to Kaghnpur and Qasimabad 
Birnon possesses a police-station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, a 
sohool and a bazar, in which markets aro held twice a \\o< k 
a small fair, attended by about a thousand persons, takes place 
on the occasion of the Ramlila The village had a population 
of 1,638 persons in 1881 and this rose to 1,736 in 1891 but at 
the last census it had fallen to 1,185, of whom 59 wore Musulmans 
There ib a large community of Dihhit Rajputs, who own tho 
village in conjunction with Brahmans and Goshains The area 
is 945 acres, of which about 530 acres aro cultivated , tbc tenure 
u pathdan, and the revenue demand is Rs 967 

BIRPUR, Pa/rgana and Tahsil Muhammad abad 
A large village standing in 25° 32' N and 83° 52' £ , on 
the high bank of the Ganges opposite Bara, at a distance of 22 
miles from Ghazipur and ten miles south-east from the tahsil 
headquarters, with which it is connected by an unmotalled road 
running north to join the metalled highway from Ghazipur to 
Ballia at Mirzabad The population numbered 4,203 m 1881 
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and 4,250 at the next census, but m 1901 had dropped to 3,830, 
of whom 448 were Musalmans, the pre\ ailing castes being 
Bhumhars and Mallah? The place possesses a post-office, a 
large upper primary school aal a district board school for girls 
There is an important ferry over tho Ganges, and markets are 
held in the village twice a week The villago lands are only 
179 acros m extent and are owned by Bhumhars and Khattris, 
the tenure being zammdcirt and the revenue Rs 332 

Birpur is a place of undoubted antiquity, and the story 
goes that it was the capital of a great Chora Raja named Tikam 
Deo, who was displaced by Bhumhars of the Kinwar clan The 
latter hold a largo estate which thoy subsequently lost, though 
many of them are now in good circumstances Beyond this 
tradition nothing is known of Tikam Deo but old coins and 
sculptures ha\ o been found here from time to tune m the old 
kot 


BOON A, Pargana Paohotab, Tahsil Giiazipur 
This is the largest village in the pargana, but is otherwise 
an unimportant agricultural place with a small weekly market 
and an aided school. It stands in 25° 46' 2v and 83° 31' E , 
at a distance of fourteen miles north from Ghazipur and two 
miles west from the road to Gorakhpur, with which it is con- 
nected by a short unmetalled branch The villago is m the midst 
of the clay tract, and on the western and southern borders 
are the large sheets of water known as the Udara jktl and the 
Tal Sehda. The total area of the village is 1,696 acreB of which 
some 915 arc cultn ated, mainly under noe, and Ihu revenue is 
Rs. 1,268 the owner i6 a Brahman, Pandit Sadanand Pande 

DEHMA, Pargana, Dehma, Tahsil Muhammaiubad 
The capital of the Dehma pargana is a small village of 
unknown origin, standing in 26° 44' N and 83° 56' E, about a 
mile south of the Sarju and less than tv, o miles from the Tajpur 
station on the line from Ghazipur to Phephna, at a distance of 
27 miles north-east from the district headquarters Through the 
village runs a branch road from Tajpur to Rasra. The popnla- " 
tion it wholly agricultural and at the last census numbered 
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776 souls the area is 564 a -res, tho re\ onuo Rs 390 and the 
proprietors are Brahmans, Kayasths, Rajputs and Ahus Taj- 
pur boasts of a market and a school, hut Dehma possesses 
nothing of any interest 

DEHMA Pargana , Taknl Muhammadabad 

This is the smallest pargana in the diatnot and lies in the 
north-east corner of the tahsil, being bonndod on the south by 
pargana Muhammad abad, on the west by Zahurabad and on 
the north and east by the Ballia district It is of very irregu- 
lar outline, and the south-west extremity, comprising the vil- 
lages of Khizarpur, Dilawalpur, Kmon and Tandiva, is out off 
from the rest by the intervention of a small blo^k belonging 
to Zahurabad The total area is only 9,662 acres, or 15 1 square 
miles 

The pargana lies wholly in the upland tract and consists 
of a fairly level plain without any marked depressions, the only 
breaks in the surface l>emg those caused by tho valleys of the 
barju and Mangai which form, for short distances, the northern 
and southern boundaries respectively The soil in the centre 
is generally a good loam lariod by rice-beaTing clay, but 
towards the rivers it becomes lighter in character, an l tho eiops 
produced are not of a high quality 

Like Muhammad abad, tho pargana has attained a very high 
state of development As eaily as 1840 the cultivated area 
was 7,099 acres, and forty years la'er this had risen to 7,835 
The latter figure is somewhat above tho present at oiage, which 
for the five years ending with 1906-07 was 7,735 acres, or 80 05 
per oont of tho whole In another direction, howevor, there has 
been a decided increase, tho double-cropped area averaging 2,026 
acres or 26 19 per cent of the net cultivation Out of 671 acres 
shown as barren 276 are under water and 341 are occupied by 
village sites, railways, roads and the like, tho remainder being 
qmte insignificant The cultivable area is 1,256 acres, or 13 
per cent of tho total , but this inoluduB 207 acres of current 
fallow Kid 330 acres of groi e land, the latter comprising 3 42 
per cent of the entire area — a higher figure than in any other 
part of the district Means of irrigation are ample, and on an 
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average 3,340 acres, or 43 18 per oent of tho land under tillage, 
receive water As is general!)' the ta*o wells form the main 
soul ce of supply, mi gating 72 IS percent of the area watered, 
but the proportion depending on tanka, yhtls and other sources 
is very considerable 

The rabi harvest in most years exceeds the hhanf, the 
enrage areas being 6,044 and 4,709 acres, respectively In the 
former barley is the principal staple, by itself averaging 1,766 
acres, and mixed with wheat or barley 473 acres , while alone 
and in combination it takes np 44 37 per cent of the harvest. 
Wheat ib unimpoitant, amounting to 133 acre» or 2 63 per cent , 
an additional “0 acies bung under wheat and giam The latter 
by itself makes up 069, peas 3S 00 and poppy 1 ID per cent , 
the remainder comprising small arras of m hsur, gaidon crops 
and linseed Tho mo-t wilt 1) grown kh irif products are san- 
won, kakun and the other small millets, which average 2,164 
acres or 45 9 pei cent of tho area sown, but these are unimport- 
ant as compared with the 1,296 aero*, or 27 52 per cent , under 
rice thiee- fifths of which is of tho late or transplanted kind 
bugarcane mak s np 1037, bajro und arbstr 7 05, manse 3 69, 
juor and ail Ji 2 63 and the autumn pulses 1 9 per cent 

Tho cul*nating coramuniti consists principally of Rajputs 
and Bhumhai s, who together hold nearly 63 pci cent of the land, 
followed by Ahira, Brahmans, Koon*, Kayaslhs and Musalmans 
The total area included in holdings in 1906-07 was 8,223 acres, 
and of this 41 13 poi cent was in the possession of cultivating 
proprietors os sir or khudkasht, 5 48 was held by tenants at 
fixed rates, 35 29 by those with right of occupancy, 15 8 by 
occupancy tenants and 44 by cx-propnetors, while 22 per cent 
was rent -free and the remaining 1 64 was grain-rented Cash rents 
average Rs 4-4-0 per acre for fixed-rate tenants, Rs 3-11-0 
for those with occupancy rights (the lower amount being due to 
the fact that this olass as a general rule cultivates inferior land) 
and Rs 4^7-4 for tcnante-at-will Generally speaking the rates 
are lower than usual, owing to the absence of natnral advantages 
and this is further illustrated by the average rental of Rs. 6-9-1 
for shikmiG. who cultivated nearly 35 per cent, of the area, mostly 
in proprietary holdings 
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The revenue demand has vanod from time to time since 
the permanent settlement owing pnncipallj, to changes m the 
to al area it now stands at Ks 8,200, th< 5 mci knee being the 
lowest iu the distinct * There aro CO villages, divided at piesont 
into 222 mahnla , of which five are owned by singly zamnidars — 
belonging for the most part to the Maharaja of Dumiaon, the 
only large proprietor who has anj laud mth. pargana Of the 
rest 21 are joint zamAndan and 293 aie peiftct pattidan The 
landholders are principally Rajputs of the Sengar, Chauhan 
and other clans, who own 45 5 per cent of the lo'al area, and 
thou come Masalmaus with 16, Bhuinhars with 15, Bralimana 
with 8 1, Kayasths with 7 2, Bhats with 3 6 and Goshaina with 
2 4 per oent 

The population of iho pargana has increased considerably 
sinco 1353, when it numbered 11,315 persons, although hia 
figure dropped to 9,643 in 1865 It then roso steadily to 10,315 
in 1872, to 13,536 in 1881 and to 14,293 ten years later , but 
at the last enumeration, in 1901, a docroase waa recorded, the 
number of inhabitants being 13,797, of whom 7,064 were 
females The total compnsod 12,869 Hindns 971 Mu -alma ns 
and 157 of other religions The people are wholly agricultural 
and there is no market of importance in the pargana save per- 
haps Tajpur, the largost village Threo other places contain 
moio tuan a thousand persons, but they aro quito insignificant 
Moans of communication are distinctly good, tor the railway 
traverses the pargana from end to end and has a station near 
Dehma, while that of Karimuddinpui is closo to the detached 
portion Parallel to tho railway runs the unmet ailed road from 
Ghazipur to Baragaon and Ballia, crossed at Lathudih by that 
from Korantadih to Basra and connected with tho Dehma station 
by a branch that goes noith-oastwards to Garwar and Bansdih. 
Another branch from Tajpur leads to Karon and Ear hi in the 
Ballia district 


DEWAL, Pargana and Tahail Zamaniah 
A large but unimportant village standing on the banks 
of the Karamnosa, in 25° 24 ' N and 83 ° 47 ' E , at a distance 

• Appendix, tables IX and S. 
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of 14 miles east from Zamaoiah, six miles south from Gahmar 
and 15 miles from Ghanpur Tt is a pla o of some antiquity , 
but nothing is known of its history save that it was colonised 
by Bhuiuhars, who still ic'ain some of the land, though 
part fill into the han Is of fhe rtmi/ JX_okinandan and part is 
owned by Kalwars The population wa9 2,725 m 1881 but 
has sines declined, falling to 2,641 in 1S91, while at the last 
census it was 2,477, including large numbers of Kosris and 184 
Musalmans The village lies off the road, hut there is a ferry 
over the Karamnasa giving a n cesa to the road to Buxar on the 
south bank of tho river Dewal possesses an upper primary 
school, but no market Tho provisions of the Village Sanitation 
Act 1892, have been applied to the place 


DHAVAPUR, Purrjova Mahaich Toksd Zamakiah 
Dhanapur is the chief village of the pargana and stands in 25° 
27' N and 83° 2P E , on the south snlo of the unmetalled road 
from Ghazipur and Chnwhakpur firry to BenareB, at a distance of 
16 miles from both the district anil the tahsil headquarters It 
is conncc^d with tie la f ter by roal running south-eastwards, 
while another goes south through the village to meet that from 
Zamamah to Sakaldiba The population of Dhanapur was 4 098 
m 1881 and ten years later 4,001, while at tho last census m 1901 
it had fallen to 3,804 of whom 527 were Musalmans Chamars 
we the prevailing Hindu caste Tho place was once ownod by 
Gaharwar Rajputs, but the piesenb proprietor is a Brahman , the 
area of the village is 3,184 acres, and tho revenue Rs 3,050 
There is a police station hero as well as a post-office, a cattle- 
pound and an npper primary school The market is of con- 
siderable importance anil 13 frequented by tralors and grain- 
dealers from Bennie-, while thero are sev c ral shops for the sale 
of sugar gram, pirccgools, haiduare and other articles There 
are two large sugar rcfmencsin the place, and another industry 
is the manufacture of u ell bu kots and oth-r leather goods by 
the Chamars, who have a local lcputation for curing cowand 
buffalo hides count! y cloth, too, is woven by the Julahas 

Thers is on ancient hot or fort to the south-west of 
the village and a large mound of nuns to the north-east, 
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ai a distance o£ about hilt a mild Both these and thi remains 
at TTi ngotar are ascribed to the Soine, one of whose Rajas, 
named Dhana JXva, Eounl d the pla e It has been suggested 
that he is the same as the Dhana Dima whose coins have been 
found at Masawan near Saidpur, and who was poihaps the 
buildei cf Dhnnaw ar, the old name of Masawan x 

DHARXI, Pargana and Tahsil Z am am An 

There are two villages of Dharm, distuigmsho 1 as Patti 
Ranbn Rai and Patti Bhanmal Ru, but lh.5 inhabited portion con- 
sist a of a smgle site standing in 23° 31' X and 83° 3G' E , at a dis* 
t&uce of seven miles fiomZaraamali, foui milos south from Ghazi- 
pnr and two miles cast of the roal connecting those places The 
village forms a portion of the richest ti act of the Gangetic ulluv mm , 
and the two mauzas have a ( ombiued area of 1,957 acres, of which 
swme 1,000 acres are under cultiv ation Thoy are held in patttdmn 
tenure at a revenue of Rs 2, GTS by Bhmnhara, who represent the 
earliest settlers and form the prevailing casto The population 
numlx ml 4,568 in 1881 an 1 this ios_ in the following tin years 
to 4,760, while in 1001 the total was 4,788, ot whom 2,653 
belonged to Patti Bhanmal Rai th~ number maluded 321 
Muaalmana and many Bhuinhars ami Kocuh Jhete is a very 
large upper primary school m the v lllage u Ran^knt palhthalo, 
and a small bazar 

DIDD \RNAGAR, Pargjnn and Taknl Zauat?tah 

A large \ illage on the ol 1 road from P* nates anil Zamamah 
to Buxar, standing m 2 "»° 2G f N and SJ° 40 ' E , at a distance of 
sevm miles tast from the tahsil headquarters and twelve miles 
south from Ghazipur South of the roal runs tho main Imu of 
the East Indian Railway, the Btalion being al out a mile distant 
from the village and connected with it by a feeder i oad From 
the station a branch line of railway leads noithwaids to Tan-ghat, 
rendering Dildarnagar a junction of some importance Close to 
the station is the Fatehpur ha/ar, lying within the limits of Usia 

Between the village and tho station is a laige mound of 
nunB called Akhandha, said to have Iwcn the seat of Raja Nala, 
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and tV tope tank to the west is called tho Ram Sagar 
after ln» fame is q icen Parnav anti The mound is about 300 
fro* Ion? «uiJ 2"»-l fe t bmaf, an*! in the centio are the founda- 
tions o{ two temples Other remains are <ha ermble, notably 
those at the nor!h-nest lOina where stood a large and highly 
decora Led temple The plac. is supposed to have been destroyed 
by Pildar Khan, the ioamler oi Dildarnagar in the ragn of 
Aurangzeb 

The population in 1 SSI numbeied 2,°>06 souls and this rose 
in ten i eats to 2 707 wh \ at th^ census of 1901 the total was 
2,827, including i>21 Mu^almans and a large community of 
Koem The lVr*& »s a nil own a "portion of the village in 
pattnlari l«nure,but part is now the property of the Hon’ble 
Muuphi Mad ho Lai if Benares The area is 2,966 acres, of 
which some 1 910 aie cultnateil, and thi ie\enue is Rs 1,649!. 
Tho place possesses a polico station, a post-office, a cattlc-pound, 
a Iaige upper pnmaiy school and three private schools, in one 
of which English i*, taught It is of some commercial importance 
derived originally fiom its situation as ahalting-placoontheroad, 
while it afterw ards gr«.w in prosperity with the opening of the 
railnav attra^Li .g a numbei of export dealers in gram With 
the const] ucnon of the Tan-ghat blanch in 1879 trade received 
a fiesh impetus and a new bazar sprang up near the railway 
station, which diverted much traffic from the old market in the 
Village. This new bazar is distinct from Fatehpur, which is 
mentioned in the Usia article The provisions of the Village 
Sanitation Act, 1892, «are in force in tho village 

GAHMAR, Pargana and Tahsil Zamaniah, 

Gahmar is a large town, or rather an immense agricultural 
Village, standing in 25° 30 ; K and 83° 49' E., at a distance of 
18 miles from both Ghazipur and Zamamah, with each of which 
it is connected by unmctallod roads One of these is the old 
road from Benares to Buxar, which here parts into two branches 
and passes on cither side of Gahmar To the south of the place 
runs the East Indian Railway, and the feeder road from the 
town to the station contmuoB from the latter southwards to Sair 
on the Karamnaaa. Gahmar is built on the high bank of the 
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Ganges and was founded by Rajput settlers of the Sikarwar 
clan, who still retain the great taluqa of the sanu, name The 
place is one of the largest in the district, and as oarly as 1853 
had a population of 9,629 souls This dropped to 8,797 in 1865, 
but then rose to 9,050 m 1872, to 10,443 in 1881 and to 11,129 
ten years later. In 1901 the number of inhabitants was 10,562, 
of whom 610 were Mhsalmans Thore is a police station here 
sb well aa a post-offico, a cattle-poond and a very laige primary 
school Fairs of considerable sue take place at tho Ramlila 
and Ramnaumi festivals Tho market is of no gieat importance 
and the trade is confined to the ordinary requirements of an 
agricultural community, though thtre are several largo dealers 
in grain and money-lenders Tho lndustual population 
is considerable, and includes a number of u oa\ ers The 
Village Sanitation Act, 1892, is in forco hero, but the place 
has never been brought under the operations of Act XX of 
1856 

The area of tho mausa, is 2,955 acres of which some 1,260 
are cultivated, and the revenue is Rs 1,140 the tenure is 
hghadam and puitidan The whole ialuga of (iabmar is 12,036 
acres in extent and is assessed at Its 7,775 It includes land 
on both sides of the Ganges for a length of four miles, and as the 
whole constitutes a single mahnl tho area cannot increase and 
there is, consequently, no chango of own* rt>hip The taluqa is in 
one respect peculiar, for though the proprietors aro Hindus who 
have held for many generations tho scale of interest is not 
apparently based on ancestral right, noi is it expressed in frac- 
tions of the rupee A shareholders interest is both moasurod 
and expressed by the quota of revenue he pays, so that one who 
pays Rs 77-12-0 owns one-hundredth part of the estato, but 
his share is said to bo Rs 77-12-0 This arose from tho fact 
that the estate from 1790 to 1794 waB under direct management 
and tho settlement of 1795 was made with eighteen co-sharers 
In 1799 the estate was auctioned for arrears, but no bidders 
came forward and the lambardars were imprisoned A 
second decree was obtained from the 'Mirzapur civil court in 
1801, the taluqa, was attached and troops were sent to 
Gahmar to Bupport the receiver In 1808 Abdhut Rai, one of 
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the eighteen co-sharers, offered to be responsible for the 
wholo revenue if made sole lambtirdar, and he was admitted 
to ongago Ho retained posscssi on till his death and his 
son, Silwant Rai, held till 1820 By that time aevoral of the 
heirs of the old lambirdu s hal obtained decrees against 
Silwant Rai for possession on paying th3ii share of the balances 
du”, anl as it was rulol that the transfer to Abdhut Rat 
was unauthorised aul unjust the airangement was cancelled 
and iho propel tj once more taken under management In 1835 
the Collector roport tl that all attempts to effect an amicable 
adjustment of shares hal failed and that he proposed to resort 
to farm mg , but at t io roiwion of ro.ords Mr Wynyard per- 
Bualel the uxclu lo 1 suaimd us to submit their disputes to 
a paiirh'tycl of p itwxris A partition was then arranged 
between the 18 principal families who undoi took to pay a 
certain Bpocified amount on Keening a proportionate share in 
the lan 1, fch:; tennr King styl« 1 d imbghrt, m contradistinction 
to hghadam , } wh_rebi paiment is propoitionate to possession 
This arrangemant Mas sanction d m 1815 and no further trcable 
has ensue 1 The land* mcluling the allmial aiea, weie divided 
into three classes and each class was subdii ided into p'irvx 8 or 
strips, so auanged as to include a fair piopo tion of rich 
and poor laud m each mahnl jnospictne of Iho 32 mawzas 
comprising the entire estate Thj land in each mahal is, of 
course, fuither suhdiwdul m'o f-ubonlinate pittw, and the extent 
to which this process has lx on carried may be imagined from 
the fact that in 1881 there wore 15,502 shares held by 1 684 
persons 


GHAUhPUR, Pargani and To fail Muhammadabad 
A largo \illage situated in 25° 37' X and 83° 42' L , on 
the metaUol road trora Ghazvpur to Ball i a, some nine miles from 
the founer and three mileB to tho west of the tahail headquarters 
The main site stands on the high bank of the Ganges, below 
which flows the Beau as it passes through the low alluvium to 
its confluence The i illage bad in 1881 a population of 3,022, 
ruing to 3,351 in 1S91 , but at the last census the total had 
dropped to 2,709, of whom 3S2 were Muealmaos The village 
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possesses an upper primary Bchool, a post-office and a bazar in 
which markets aie held twice a week The mauza has an area 
of 224 acres, held in zaimndam tenure by Kastwar Bhuinh&rs 
at a revenue of Rs 704 

These Bhnmhars claim descent from those who cured Raja 
Mandhata of his leprosy, as narrated in the district history, and 
who in consequence received a grant of land The tank in which 
the Raja bathod is still pointed out on tho eastern borders of 
the village, anl to this day is Lhe resort of persons similarly 
afflicted The Raja’s fort was at Kathot, an adjoining village 
on the east and this fort was taken by the first Musalman 
colonists Both m Ghauspur aud at Kathot are to be found 
traces of an old Hindu civilisation large masses of stone and 
old bncks have been disco verol, and in the templo are to be 
seen several striking pieces of Hindu sculpture Dr Oldham 
assigned to these a Buddhist origin, and identified the place 
with the * monasterv oi the unpieiced cars ” mentioned by the 
Chinese pilgrims 

GHAZIPUR, P'irgana and Tahsil Ghazipub 

The city of Ghazipur is situated on the north or left bank 
of the Gauge s in 23® 3o' N an 1 Si® do' E , at n distance of 45 
miles north-oast from Bonaie* aud at a height of some 220 feet 
above the lei ol of the sea It is appi oashc 1 by the branch line 
of tho Bengal aud North- Wostern Railwaj from Aunrihar to 
Phephna and Balha on whuh there oie stations at Gl azipur city 
and Ghazipur Ghat, the latfcei being on the eastern outskirts 
close to the nver bank Neai the city station three metalled 
roads meet, leading fro n Benares on the west, fiom Korantadih 
and JBallia on the east and f 10 m Gorakhpur an l Az&mgarh on 
the north From the junction of the two last a highway traverses 
the centre of the town to the river bank, where a ferry leads to 
Tan-ghat station on the opposite sido Unmetallod roads ran 
from the west of the town to Jalalabad and Azamgarh on the 
north-west, and to Chochakpur ferry and Benares on tho south- 
west 

The earliest enumeration of the inhabitants of which records 
are Btill extant was that of 1853, when Ghazipur contained a 
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population of 38,573 souls The total dropped to 34,385 in 
1865, the decline, being doubtless due to the abandonment of the 
pla^e as a military station, but afterwards roso to 38,853 in 1872, 
to 43,232 in 18S1 and to 44,970 in 1891 Tho ensuing decade 
again witnessed a dcclino, tbo population m 1901 numbering 
89,429 souls of whjm 19,762 woic females Classified by reli- 
gions theio were 27,184 Hindus, 11 ,862 Musalmans, 205 Chris- 
tians and 118 othors, principally Aryas and Sikhs 

The histoiy of Ghanpux since the dajs of its tiaditional 
foundation bv Sai} id M&saud in 1330, has been nanated m 
chapter V It seems cL.ai, hfwovtr, that the spot was occupied 
at an earlier du*e, although little rolianro need be placed on 
tho Hindu legond lhat tho namo was ouginally God hi pur a, 
called after a Raja Gudhi Gaj or Gath, tins being probably due 
to the fact that Hindus generally pronounce the presont name 
as Gappur General Cunningham suggi-ate 1 that the old name 
might bo Gaijapatipura, a possible Sanskrit equivalent foi the 
Chinese ( hen-ohu , but in any case on exposod section of the high 
nver bank on which tho town is built exhibits numerous fiag- 
ments of old brick and pottery while the mound on which the 
city dispensary lormorly stood is without doubt the site of an 
ancient mud fort 

The city stretches along tho mer for a distance of about 
three and a half miles from Khudaipura on the oast to Punagar 
on the west, while it extends inland for some se\en furlongs 
The municipal area comprises tin. whole or portions of 33 
n umza.8, 2,226 a *res in all, and in addition takes in the largo 
recta ngulai block of 3,193 ao-es, forming the old cantonment, 
which adjoins the city on the west and practically constitutes 
the cml station The cantonment, fronts the river for about 
two and a quarter miles, from Pirnagai to thu old station 
hospital, so that as a whole the city and subuibs form a narrow 
belt along tho bank of tho Ganges Tho cantonment consists of 
land taken from 25 mamas and was first acquned in 1801, 
when 1,799 acres wero appropriated for providing the accom- 
modation required by a cavalry regiment As compensation 
revenue was remitted to tho amount of Es 5,105, and an annual 
|»yment of Es, 909 was made to the excluded proprietors The 
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regiment remained at Ghasipor for a veiy shoifc period, and 
from 1313 to 1845 th > garrison consisted of ouc European and 
one native infantry battalion The aica was increased, for when 
in 1815 the land was divided 1 505 uclls were modi nyoi to the 
Stud dcpaitment and 855 wire ri lain id for the cantonment, the 
whole bang assigned to tho formci on the withdrawal of the 
troops In 1S5S a Euiopcun duaihment was quaiteiod boro 
but wft^ lanovod in 1800, v hen the land wn» restored to tho 
stud, a Iraimstrativ e authoutj bung vosl.d in the disluct 
m ag i ati ai>. On too abolition of thi Btul m 1873 the area was 
made ov ci to the collector, and fov two joa’s a so-called model 
farm was con la tod nmlci his sup..iv isioh Jn lbTG tlu auuof 
3,715 aci^s was leased to “Messrs Ik'gg, lfunlop & Co foi toba n co 
cultivation at the ruto of Kb 5, (XX) per annum, wluli the rest 
was handed ova: to the municipality , compensation bung 
paid u» tho old z<rmtnd'ira as bcfon The leas was renewed 
in 18S2, but was relinquished on the failure of tin tobacco farm 
The balance consists of the foreshore and alluvial lauds, which 
have been assessed to revenu- on annual mca-uicment 

The cantonmont is traversed by a number of good roads, 
the chiof being the mam roal lo limans w hich passes through 
tho north-oast corner, the road l« ( ‘ho^hakpur through tlio contni 
and two cross reals connecting ilk.se, wi*h a circular roa I in tho 
western halt The barracks which stool m the c«.ntn, nouh 
of the Chochakjmr road, have for thi most pait been demolished, 
but part are used as the polico line-, uud on- building is the 
opium wughmcnl go low n North of tho Chochakpi r too l the 
land is mostly cultivated, but to the south aio the (»oia bazar, 
tho inspection bungalow, St Ihoina-.’ Chuich and, at the western 
extremity, the n„w cemeteij Tho uld conk to i} is to tho north of 
the Benares road, and has hoc boen used smeo 1835 or there- 
abouts it contains no tombs of am interest save, pet haps, those 
of Mr C LaTouche of tho Civil Service, who died in lb20, and 
of Colonel W Frith, C B , of the 38th Foot, dated 1831 To the 
south of and parallel to tho Chochakpm roa 1 runs a road on e 
lined with bungalows, of which only a lew, including the club 
house, remain Between these roads, and to the south of tho 
Church stands the Cornwallis monument, a heavy structure with 
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m domed roof rapported on twelve Doric columns The floor a 
tome twelve feet from the ground, and is of grey marble In the 
centre » a cenotaph of white marble, bearing on the south side 
a medallion, bust of Lord Cornwallis, between a Brahman and a 
Mu s al m an ; and on the north are a European and native 
soldier in attitudes of sorrow The work was executed by 
Flaxman, but according to Bishop Hebei the style and exe- 
cution of the monument are utterly at \anance with good taste 
On the south side, beneath the medallion, is the following 
inscription — 

SiCMP TO ms Mhmoby or 
CHARLES, MARQUIS CORNWALLIS, 

Knight of the Moat Roble Order of the Outer, 

Gonaia] in Hi* Majo»ty*l Army, 

Governor-General and Commander m-Chisf in India, 

Ac, Ac, Ac. 

His first administration, 

commencing in September 1786 and terminating in October 1798, 
wm not lea a diatinguiahed by the successful operation! of wax 
and by tbs forbearance and moderation with which he dictated the term* of 

peace, 

than by the juat and liberal pr.noiplea which marked hie internal government 
He regulated the remuneration of the servants of the State 
on a acala calculated to ensure the purity of iheir conduct, 
he laid the foundation of a system of Revenue 
which, while it limited and defined the claims of Government, 
wan intended to confirm heieditary rights to the piopnefcora 
and to give security to the oultivatore of the soil 
He framed a system of judicituio, 

which restrained within strict bound* the power of public fnnotionaries, 
and extended to the population of India the effective piotection of law* 
adapted to their naageB, and promulgated in their o*n languages 
Invited in December IS04 to resume the lame important station, 
be did not hesitate, though in advanced age, to obey the call of lua ooontry 
Daring the short term of his last administration 
he was ooo spied in flaming a plan for the pacification of India, 
which, having the sanction of his high authority, was earned into effect 
by his successor 

He died nui this spot, where hia isnuins ate deposited, 
on the 6sh day of October 1805, in the 07th year of hia age 
This monument, erected by the British inhabitants of Calcutta, 
attests their sense of those virtues 
which wQl live in the remembrance of grateful millions 
long after it shall haw* mouldered m the duat 
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Her© is an Urdu translation of tins on the north side. The 
whole ib surmounted bj a marquis's ooronet on a cushion. 
Bound the monument runs an iron railing, the bars of which are 
composed of spears and Roman swords, while the pillars of 
the gates are inverted cannon The monament stands in a 
garden maintained at an annual cost of Rs 340 by the Public 
Works department. Taken as a whole the Ghazipar canton- 
ment, with the Ganges flowing along its south side and its wide 
open expanses of grass, is decidedly superior in picturesqueness 
to many stations of the same size The racecourse, however, 
desonbod by Thornton as the best and most frequented in India, 
has long disappeared 

To the east of the cantonment is tho old civil station, com- 
prising several villages suoh as Pirnagar, where is the post-office, 
and Nayapara, in which stand the district courts and offices, the 
judge’s and munsif’s court, tho tahsil, the paiuoari school and to 
the north the poorhouse and the distillery, the laet being near the 
road leading to the railway station From the station a branch 
line runs southwards to the Opium Factory in Amghat on tho 
bank of the nver, already dt sen bod in chapter II the bungalows 
and offices of the staff are a little to the north in Muhammad Patti, 
North of these are the Victoria high school, the district jail and 
the tank and tomb of Pahar Khan, faujdar of Ghanpur, close to 
the Benares roal which here enters the city 

This road forms the main bazar and is about two miles m 
length, running due east for nearly a mile and flanked on either 
side by poorhouses ami shops .Tu«t beyond Pahar Khan's tank 
comes the market of Bishcsharganj, called after a munsif named 
Bisheshar Dayal, and then the road runs past the Qila Kohna or 
old fort to the dispensary, a commodious building on the south 
side of the street erected in 1881 Opposite this is the mission 
high school, standing in a garden , and tbenoe the road continues 
through the Lai, Darwaza mvJialla and past the eara« to 
the Town Hall a handsome two-storeyed structure of stone 
built in 1878 at a cost of £s 19,560 The upper storey u 
used as a municipal office, and behind it is a small public garden 
which owes its origin to the public spirit of the Mumlnuma 
of the neighbourhood, who own a handsome mosque adjoining 
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the Bpot Beyond the police Btation comes Martmganj, said 
to be called after Mr Martin, a former collector o£ Ghazipur, 
and then the street tarns sharply to the left for two hundred 
yards, bending eastwards again and keeping parallel to the 
rarer In this portion of its course it is crossed by a broad 
highway of modern construe! ion, whuh runs through the city 
from the junction of the Goiakhpui and Ballia roads at Ghazi 
Mian to Pushta-gbat, opposite Tari-gbat Beyond this crossing 
the chief object of interest is the C'hihal batuu or hall of forty 
pillars, this being tho palace of Abdullah Khan, who is bunod m 
the garden known as the ITaw ab ki-chahar-diw an The handsome 
gateway of tho palaco is still in good condition, but tho residenco 
itself is sadly dilapidated it is ow nol by some of Abdullah Khan’s 
descendants who 1 no at Patna Opposito the Chihal Satun a road 
leaves the mam street on the loft and runs in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, past the Jami Mas j id, the Nawab’s garden, tank and tomb, 
to join the Korantadih and Ballia road, which forms the northern 
boundary of tlie municipality, near the garden of Karim-ullah and 
the tank of Dharara Chand The main road continues eastwards 

through Bamgaoj and Bcgampur to the Math Khaki, a Goshain 
establishment, to tht Ghazipur Ghat station on the city boundary 
Taken as a whole the city is a poor place, with mean houses 
standing on either sido of narrow and intricate lanes The 
principal residences are situated away from tho business quarters 
along the mar bank The latter has a picturesque appearance 
and possesses a number of masonry ghats, the chief of those 
below Amghat beiug Colloctor-ghat, Pakka-ghat, Mahaul-ghat, 
Gola-ghat, Chitnatli-ghat, Nakta ghat, close to whwh is the 
Chashma-i-R a 1 im at school, Khirki-ghat and Pushta-ghat 

The city contains no less than*Gl muhaUas, several of which 
are called after tho component mawas Such aro Rajdepur, 
Kapurpur, Muhammad Patti, Raura Shah Juned, Mustafabad, 
Jamlapur, Xuruddinpur and Jhingur Patti Others are named 
after the principal residents or castes, such as Ban) Tola, Mahajan 
Toll, Said war a, Telipur, Qazi Tola, Mughalpura and Muftipura. 
Then there are the markets of Trenchganj, Markinganj, Duncanganj 
and Peterganj, named after English officials , N awabganj, founded 
by Fazl All Khan, Urdu Bazar, Qazi Mandavi, Mandavi 
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Akbarabad, Bishesharganj, Ruhi Mandavi, Katra Mark Katra, 
Maahharhata, Kazagan], MiBra Bazar, Terhi Bazar, Gola ghat and 
Eaiganj Others again derive their name from prominent 
buildings such as Chihal Satun, Sarai Pukhta Sarai Kham, 
Qila Kohna, Zer Qila, Lai Darwara, Satti Masjid, Sangat 
Kolan, Jami Maspd , or else from notable personages, such as 
Shujawalpur, Kiazi, Saidraja, Qazi Muhammad Ghan, Nigahi 
Beg, Ghampia Bagh, Mir Aahraf All, Shahipura, Takia Sabhan 
Shah, Khudaipura, Juran Shahid, Gosliomdaspura, Zia-ud-dm 
and Mianpura The remainder are of a miscellaneous description, 
including Paraapnra, Kaghazi, where paper used to be made, 
Barapura and Bavbarahna, said to be called after a banyan 
tree 

The trade of the city has been dealt with in chapter II, as 
also have the manufactures which are unimportant, apart from 
the Opium Factory, tho moat noticeable being weaving and the 
distillation of perfumes Thorc are largo numbcis nf doalors, both 
wholesale and retail, in foreign and country cloth, cotton, j urn, 
gram, metals, salt, oil, spices and drugs and other miscellaneous 
goods 

The town is administered as a municipality, of which some 
account has been already given The placo in former days was 
reputed to be unhealthy, and this was assigned as the reason for 
the removal of the gamson , but though at the present time the 
system of drainage is crude and imperfect tho sanitary conditions 
are fair, the death-rate is modcratoly low and serious epidemics are 
of rare occurrence The liBts of educational institutions will be 
found in the appendix, and tho moro important have been 
dealt with in chapter IV. 

GHAZIPUR Pargana , Taheil Ghazipur 
The Ghazipur pargana comprises a long and narrow stretch 
of country bounded on the soutn and south-east by the Ganges, 
beyond which lies Zamamah, on the east by Muhammad abaci, on 
the north by Pachotar, on the north- wost by Bhadiabad, on the 
west by Said pur and on the south-west by Karanda Its out- 
line is extremely uregular, and the total area, which is liable to 
vary from tome to time by reason of the action of the Ganges, 
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omeaata to 62,iK> a. res, or 97 28 square miles, tin* being eha 
average of the returns for the five years ending with 1908-07 In 
1840 the figure was only 01,210 a res, whereas at the survey u 
1879 it had risen to 63, “166 

From the confluence of the Gangi, which for moat of the 
distance forma the Karanda boundary with the Ganges, the mam 
stream of the latter flow* close t>o the high bank and there is, 
consequently, but a narrow stnp of alluvial land, while the 
present set of the stream against the northern bank is tending to 
wash away the little that exists Below the city of Ghazipur, 
however, the lowlands widen out into the (hirai of Khaliepur 
and Dungarpur, which occiipj the space between the Ganges and 
the Beau, the actual confluence of the two sh earns being just 
Within that part of pargana flam amah which heB to the north of 
the Ganges The Besu tra\ erses the pargana from west to east 
and, from the village of Khahspur onwards, forms the boundary 
between Ghazipur and Muhammadabad It has a very tortuous 
course and its bed is well defined, though m its lower reaches it 
is apt to oierflow its banks in time of flood and to unite with 
the Ganges in inundating the low allu\ lum The latter is scored 
by eld channels of the m er, and the present course of tho Besu 
through the lowlands doubtless marks the ex tit me northerly 
Kant of the larger river in former days Higher up the rn er the 
banks are fairly steep, and in places broken by ravines Of » 
similar nature too is the Mangai, which forms the northern 
boundary 

The pargana exhibits a great diversity of aspect m its 
various parts The western portion is a continuation of the 
clay tract of Saidpur, and consists mainly of rice land inter- 
spersed with stretches of usai and dotted with many small yhifo, the 
overflow from which finds its way along a wateicourse known 
a* die Raoh, which first assumes a definite channel near Tsand- 
gaittj and falls into the Ganges on the western boundary of the 
civil station This clay tract gives place to a fertile loam 
which stretches northwards and eastwards from tho city, and 
»v«ry highly cultivated North of the Besu loam is again the 
prevailing soil, but it deteriorates near the rivers into a light 
••ndy variety 
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The pargana is fairly well developed and there Baa been a 
marked improvement since 1840 when 36,801 acres were under 
cultivatiSn, the total rising to 42,116 in 1879, while the average 
of the last five years has been 40,632 aercB, or 65 12 per cent 
The apparent decrease is converted into an increase owing to the 
great extension of the doable -cropped area, which now averages 
21*08 per cent of the laud under tillage The barren area is 
necessarily somewhat large, amounting in all to 8,644 acres, 
which includes 4,063 under water and 3,391 permanently taken 
up by sites, railways and roads, tho remainder being only 1,190 
acres There remains 13,070 acres, or 21 per cent , shown as cul- 
tivable, this including 1,485 acres of groves and 2,382 of cur- 
rent fallow, while of the rest much is so poor that it would never 
repay the cost of cultivation The pargana is admirably pro- 
vided with means of irrigation, especially in the matter of wells 
which supply 86 per cent of the area watered The latter aver- 
ages 20,969 acres, or 51 74 per cent of the laud under the 
plough, while on occasions this figure has been largely exceeded 
Of the two harvests the rabi is generally tho more extensive, 
their relative positions depending on the nature of the season 
on an average 23,153 acreB are sown with lchanf and 25,527 
with spring crops Among the latter the chief is barley, which 
by itself averages 10,993 acres, and in combination with gram 
and wheat 1,392 and 425 acres, respectively, these together con- 
stituting 50 96 per cent of the total area "Wheat by itself 
takes up 3 42 and wheat with gram 4 per cent , while gram alone 
acoounts for 4 93, peas for 24 26 and poppy for 7 1 per cent,, 
the last being the highest proportion in the district. Among 
other crops mention may be made of potatoes, which average 
some 530 acres, linsesd, tobacco and gaiden crops, these includ- 
ing the cultivation of roses grown for the manufacture of per- 
fumes in the rich lands near the oitv Of tho autumn staples 
the chief is nee, averaging 6,715 acres or 29 per cent of the 
harvest, four-fifths being of the transplanted variety Next in 
order come the small millets, principally mnwan, with 20*9, 
6a; ra and arhar with 19 98, sugarcane with 1068, jitar and 
arhar with 10*56, garden orops with 3 3 and maize with 1 75 
per cent There is a fair area under autumn poises, and a 
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little indigo is still produced, although of late yoars the amount 
has shrunk to insignificant proportions 

The cultivation is principally m the hands of tho lower 
castes, Ahirs being in possession of 229, Chamars of 201, 
Koeiis of 13 2 and Binds ol 7 2 por cent of the area under 
tillago I' or the rest Musalmans hold 88, Rajputs 7 and 
Biabmans 56 per cent, and after them come Kayasths, 
Bamas, Bhuinhars, Bhars and many others The total 
holdings area in 100G-07 was 44,318, and apart from 122 
per cent bearing giain rents 12 71 per cent was cultivated 
by proprietors, an unusually low proportion for this district, 
19 94 hy tenants at fiixd rates, 33 hy those with occupanoy 
rights, 31 9S by tenant3-at-will and S by ex-propuetors, the 
remaining 34 per cent being rent-free Tho cash rents average 
Rs 4-13-5 per acre for fixed rale and Rs 4 15-10 for occupancy 
tenants, while tenant s-at- will pay Rs 7-5-3 and shihnis, who 
cultivate 29 per cent of the area pay Rs 8-13-5, these 
high rents being due to tho abnormal value of land near the city 
The revenue demand has vaned but little since the perma- 
nent settlement an 1 its present amount is Rs 90,324, the inci- 
dence being exceeded only in Said pur * The paigana contains 
305 mauzns, and theso are now divided into 850 m ahals, of 
which 34, comprising the alluvial strip along the Ganges, are 
under a temporary settlement Of tho permanent m ahals 142 
aie single and 102 joint camuidari, 22 are imperfect and 650 
perfect ycUtidarb The owners are principally Musalmans, who 
hold 37 per cent of the total area , and then come Rajputs with 
19 9, Brahmans with 11, Bhuinhars with 10 9, Christians with 
6 5, KayasthB with 4 2, Bamas with 1 9 and Kalwai s with 
1 7 per cent , while 5 06 per cent is dedicated to temples or 
otherwise assigned to endowments Many of the leading zemin- 
dars of the district own some land in the pargana Dulhm Ram 
Kunwar holds 2,136 acres, Babu Gobrnd Nora) an Singh and his 
co-sharers have 2,852 acres, Babu Siddheswar Nath Rai has 2,968 
acres, and considerable amounts belong to the Shah family of 
Mianpura, Rai Radha Rawan Prasad of Allahabad, Babu Ram 
Sarup Singh of Azamgarh and Hhcotahal Ojha of Sohwal 


•Appendix, feaUfs IX and X. 
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The pargana. contained in 1853 a population of 126,769 
souls, but this dropped in 1865 to 112,904 and in *1872 to 
105,014 It then rose to 113,608 m 1881, and ten yearo later 
to 117,108 , but in 1901 a marked decrease was observed, the 
number of inhabitants being 102,871 of whom 52,134 were 
females The total included 84,706 Hindus, 17,773 Musalmans, 
two-thirds of these belonging to the city, and 392 others, chiefly 
Christians Apart from the oity there is no town and few 
places of any size Zangipur and Khalispur are large villages, 
and six others, of which Soram and Para are the chief, contain 
over a thousand persons each Means of communication are 
generally excellent In addition to the railway, on which there 
are stations at Nandganj, Ankuspur and Ghazipar, there are 
metalled roads from the district headquarters to Benares, to 
Ballia and to Gorakhpui and Azamgarh, and several unmetalled 
roads leading to various parts of the district Access to the 
Zamaniah tahsil is obtained by numerous femes over the Ganges, 
of which the chief is tho steam ferry to Tan-ghat 

GHAZIPUB Tahsil 

The headquarters subdivision of the district comprises the 
three parganas of Ghazipnr, Pachotar and Shadiabad, constitut- 
ing a Btretch of country bounded on the east by the Muhammad- 
abad tahsil, on the north by tho Azamgarh district and on the 
west by tahsil Said pur, which with the Ganges forms also the 
southern boundary The total area is apt to vary somewhat 
from time to time owing to the fluvial action of the river in 
pargaua Ghazipur, and at present amounts to 252,354 aores or 
394 3 square miles 

Each of the component parganas forms the subject of a 
separate article in which may be found a full account of its 
topography, agriculture and revenue As a whole the tract 
presents a considerable diversity of physical characteristics, but 
the northern and largest portion belongs to the broad belt of 
heavy clay land, suited for rice cultivation and imperfectly 
drained by the Bhainsahi in the north and the Mangai in the 
centre. It is full of jhils and depressions through whioh the 
surfaoe drainage passes eastwards with difficulty, resulting in 

14 
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saturation in many places, as is evident from the frequent 
stretches of sterile usar South of the Mangel, in the oountry 
drained by the Bc^u, such rice land is Iosb common and the 
level rises, the soil changing into a light loam of great fertility 
but increasing m lightness towaids the high bank of the Ganges, 
on which stand the crf\ and civil station of Chanpur Lastly, 
there is a narrow stretch of purely alluvial soil below the high 
bank of the river, m places bcanng rich crops without irrigation 
but elsewhere cons sting of littlo more than pure sand which 
produces only melons and thatching grass 

The tahsil is on the whole well provided with means of 
communication Through Ghazipur iuns the railway from 
Aunnhar to Phephna and Ballia, traversing the extreme south, 
with stations at Nandganj Ankuspur, Ghazipur city and Ghazi- 
pur Ghat, and through the north- western portion of the tahsil 
passes the line from Aunnhar to Man, tho stations within its 
limitB being those of Sadat, Jakhaman and Dulapur near 
Jalalabad From Ghazipur metalled roads radiate to Benares, 
Ballia and Gorakhpur, while i branch from tho last takes off at 
Sultanpur near Birnon and leads to Jalalabad and Azamgarh 
The chief unmetalled roads are those fiom Ghazipur to Chochak- 
pur ferry and Benar> s, and to Shadiabad and Bahnabad with a 
branch to Jalalabad, and tho cross road from Qasimabad to 
Jalalabad and Shadiabad, tho latter being oonnccted with Sadat 
and Saidpur The position of the other roads may be seen m 
the map, while the lists of ferries, post-offices, markets, fairs and 
sohools will be found in the appendix 

The population of the tahsil was given as 816,662 in 1853 • 
but in 1865 it had fallen to 316,662, whilo in 1872 it was 259,679 
It then rose to 302,247 in 1881 aud to 319,385 ten years 
later, bub at the last census, in 1901, the drop was far 
greater than in any othci part of the distinct, the number 
of inhabitants being only 266,871, of whom 133,708 were 
females the average density was 677 to the square mile 
Classified by religions there were 240,653 Hindus, 25,803 
Musalmans aud 415 others, including 275 Christians, 71 Sikhs, 
62 Aryas, 10 Jews, 6 Sikhs and one Parsi Tho predominant 
Hindu castes are Ahirs, 43,929 , Chamars, 35,570, Bajputs, 
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25,281, Koeris, 17,454, Brahmans, 16,571, Bhars, 14,096, 
Binds, 11,300, and Lumas, 11,000 Other castes occurring 
in numbers exceeding 2,000 aTe Bamas, mamlj of the Eandu 
subdivision, Kahais, Tehs, Lo' ars, Kajaslhs, Kumbars, 
Kalwars, Gadariyas, Dhobis, Sonais and Bhumhars The 
Musalmana are chiefly Julabas, 7,093, and Sheikhs, 5,422, 
others of importance being Pathans, Hajjams, Saiynls, Kuujros 
and Behnas 

Save for the town of Ghazipur there are fow plaoes of 
any sire in the tahsil, or at any rate of any commercial 
importance, and only Jalalabad, Shadiahal and, perhaps, 
Zangipur dosone mention The people are almost wholly 
agricultural, and no other industry is of any note save sugar- 
refining, cotton- weaving, thj production of saltpetre and the 
special manufactures of Ghazipur Accoiding to the census 
returns 69 per cent of the population directly depended on 
cultivation, exclusive of b 6 por cent coming undor thL head of 
general labour and the considerable proportion classified as 
partially agriculturist 

The tahsil forms a subdivision m thechaige of a full-powered 
officer on the district staff for criminal aud revenue purposes, 
the othei criminal courts including those of the tohsildar and 
the municipal bench at Ghazipur Ongmal civil juusdiction is 
vested in the munsif of Ghanpui as regards the pargauas of 
Ghazipur and Pachotar, while Shadiabad belongs lo Ibe munsifi 
of Saidpur. There are police stations at Ghazipur, Nandganj, 
Shadiabad, Birnon and Mardah but their circles dc not make 
up the whole area, which includes portions of Qasimabad and 
Muhammadabad 

GONDAUR, Pargcma and Tahsil Muhammadabad 

This is one of th~ largo villages in th„ east of the paigana, 
where the cultiv ators generally congregate in a central site at a 
considerable distance from their fields It stands in 25° 41' N 
and 83° 53* E, on the east side of the uumctalle 1 road from 
Koran tadih to Lathudih, some three miles from Karimuddmpur, 
eleven from Muhammadabad and 23 milts from the district head- 
quarters It has no claim to mention bej ond the number of its 
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inhabitants which rose from 2,004 in 1881 to 8,276 in 1891, though 
at the last census it had droppod to 2,489, of whom 57 were 
Muaalmans, The village lands cover an area of 646 acres and 
pay a revenue of Rs 805 , they are held in bzghadam tenure by 
a mixed community of Bhumhars, Muaalmans, Brahmans, Banias, 
Ahira, Kayaaths, Kalwars and Baraia There ib a small weekly 
market, and a very large upper primary school in the village. 

HINGOTAR, Pargana Mahaioxt, Tahsil Zauabiah 

The village of Qmgotar lies on the nnmetalled road from 
Gharipur to Dhanapur and Benares, m 25° 27' N and 83° 19' E., 
at a diatanoe of two and a half milos weBt from Dhanapur and 
a mile south from the Ganges bank Its population, including 
that of the hamlet of Jagdispur to the south, numbered at the last 
census 1,948 persons, of whom many were Gaharwar Rajputs, the 
former owners of the place The present proprietor is Baba 
Kishan Chand, an Agarwal Bama of Ghanpnr The area of 
the village is 1,398 acres, of which about 1,000 acres are culti- 
vated, and the revenue is Rs 2,452 There is a large and 
flourishing school as well as a Sanskrit pathahala, and a fair 
takes place in the village on the ocoaaion of the Ramlila festival 

While otherwise of little importance Hingotar possesses some 
archaeological interest Close to the village on the south is a 
small ruined fort surrounded by a ditch, and within it are several 
ruined buildings of brick and stone. Some sculptured pillars are 
of early Hindu design, but it would appear that the place was 
rebuilt and enlarged by Musalmans The fallen ruins of a mosque 
unmistakably bear witness to the utilisation of the older Hindu 
material, and there is a fragmentary Persian inscription on a 
block of stone whi-h undoubtedly belonged to this structure. 
The legend is for the most part undecipherable, but it appears to 
refer to the erection of a mosque by an Ansan Sheikh in the 
reign of Ghias-ud-dia Tughlaq In the village there still stands, 
though in a sadly dilapidated condition, a small flat-roofed 
building on an elevated atone platform, with sixteen massive 
square pillars decorated with nch carving It has the appear- 
ance of great age and seems to belong to the earliest period of 
Hindu architecture, 
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JALALABAD, Targana Shadiabati, Taketl Ghazipub. 

This large village BtandB close to the Azamgarh border in 
25° 49' N and 83° 25' E , on the north side of the metalled road to 
Azamgarh, at a d lstance of twenty miles north-weBtf rom the district 
headquarters From Hardaspui on the metalled road to the west 
of the village an unmetalled road runs east waids through the 
north of Jalalabad to Mardah and QaBimabad, while a second 
goes south through Dewa, past the Dulapor station on the rail- 
way from Aunnhar to Mau, to Firozpur and Ghazipur, the 
railway station being a mile and a half to the south of the main 
site The village is situated in the midst of a nee traot dotted 
with ponds and jhils, the largest being the Malhcr Tal to the south 
of the mam site and the Mauadar jhil to the east, the railway 
running through the latter on au embankment The village 
lands are very extensive, aggregating 3,594 acres of which Borne 
1,790 acres are cultivated , the revenue is Es 4,519, and the pro- 
prietors are Brahmans, Rajputs and Musalmans holding in 
MimweZari tenure 

Nothing is known of the early history of the place The old 
fort, the ruins of which stand botween the village and the 
metalled road and form a conspicuous feature in the landscape, 
is said to have been built by Some, who were ejected by Rajput 
oolomsts It was reconstructed by Sheikh Abdullah, tho Gover- 
nor of Ghazipur, aud portions of his buildings are still standing 
m the centre. The population of Jalalabad in 1881 numbered 
3,983 souls, and this rose in ten yoars to 4,197 but in 1901 it had 
dropped to 3,354, of whom 163 were Musalmans There is a large 
community of Lumas who manufacture a certain amount of 
saltpetre, and other industries of the place are weaving and sugar- 
refining The bazar contains a number of shops, and markets 
are held weekly on Friday A police outpost was maintained 
here till 1885, and there is still a post-office and a large upper 
primary sohool. 


KAMALPUR, Pcurgana, Mahaioh, TakaH Zamaniah 
The village of Kamalpur stands in 25° 23' N and 83° 23' E., 
on the southern borders of the pargana, at a diBtanoe of six miles 
south-east from Dhaaapur and thirteen miles west from Zamamah 
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Through it runs the road from tba latter place to Sakaldiha, a 
branch from which goes south-east to Dlnna station on the East 
Indian Railway The present \ lllage is oalled new Kamalpur 
as distinguished from Kamalpur Kohna to the north The 
two contained at the lost cousua a population of 1,804 persons 
of whom 546 w m. Musalmans, chiefly Jula'ias A good deal of 
weaving is carried on an l the Muhammadan character of the 
place is attested bj th„ presence of a number of mosques, though 
none is of any architectural interest The market is important 
especially with regard to the tiale in g am, which is bought and 
sold by resident ti adeis an l agents of dealers in Benares and 
elsewhere Th jrc is a post office in the \ lllage, as well as a middle 
vernacular school and a leiy large upper primary school a well- 
attended fair takes pla-o during the Ramlila festival The lands 
of Kamalpur an. onlj 232 acr^s m extent and arc assessed at 
Rs 260 The owners are Bamas 

K ARANDA, Pargona Karanda, Tahsd Saidpdb. 

Ihe Milage of Karanda stands in 25® 20' N and 83° 23' E , 
at a distanco of ten milts south-west from Ghazipur, with which 
it ib connected by a branch fiom the onmotalled road leading to 
Chochnkpur ferry and Benares It is an unimportant place, 
though the chief in the pargana, possessing a post office, a cattle 
pound and an upper pnraaiy school, as well as a email private 
school for teaching Arabic and Poisian The police station was 
abolished in 1907 and lti circle merged in that of Nandganj. 
The site comprises those of Karanda, B&sant Patu and Madanpur, 
and the population at iho last census numboicd 2,379 persons 
of whom 156 w -.xo Musalmans The principal inhabitants are 
Gautam Rajputs, who arc the zammdars Karanda proper 
has an area of 619 acres, and is hold in bighadam tenure at a 
revenue of Rs 1,404 Maikets are held on throe days in each 
week, but the tra icis small thoie arc a fow shops, and the weavers 
of the place turn out a ceitain amount of country cloth 

KARANDA PargaTia, Tahail Saidpub 

This pa r gaDa, w hi^h till recently belonged to the Ghazipur 
tahail, is a wedge-shape! promontory formed by the great 
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southerly bend of the Ganges between Saidpur and the 
district headquarters The nver bounds it on the west, south 
and east, separating it from the Zamamah tahsil, while oa the 
north-west the pargana marohea for a very shoit distance 
with Saidpur and on the north with Ghazipur The area is liable 
to vary on account of the action of the Ganges, the av erage for 
the five years ending with 1900-07 being 27,630 acres or 41*6 
square miles, the loss since 1840 amounting to 880 aores 

In its physical characteristics the pargana exhibits consider- 
able diversity Along tho noithcrn boundary as far as its 
confluence with the Ganges flow s the Gangi, the bed of which is 
much deeper than in tho upper portion of its course, while the 
banks stand high and are somewhat broken or undulating 
From the Gangi as far as tho villago of Kaianda the country 
resembles the upland tract of Ghazipur, with a loam or olay soil, 
varied in the north-ea3t by stretches of Jairail The greater 
part of the pargana however, comprising ncaity three-fourths 
of the whole, consists of recent alluvium, with a light sandy soil, 
the prevalence of sand being gi eater than in any other part of 
the district Irrigation is here impossible , but tho floods of the 
river keep the soil moist and also enrich the fields with a fertile 
deposit in which excellent crops are raised, especially to the 
east of the road from Choohakpur to Zamauiah West of that 
line the level is higher and tho sand moro pronounced, while 
from Chochakpur to Paharpur there is a broad strip of barren 
foreshore adjoining the stream 

Tho cultivated area is remaikably large In 1840 it was 
no less than 22,716 acres , but tins had droppod to 21,552 in 
1879, while the average for the last five years was 20,931 acres 
or 75 76 per cent of tho whole Tho decrease is moro apparent 
than real, since there has been a great extension of double-crop- 
ping which now averages 4,195 aores As much as 4,997 acres, 
or 18 09 per cent , are shown as barren, but of this 3,785 aores 
are covered with w r ater, 849 are occupiel by buildings and roads 
and only 363 are actually unculturable This term, however, 
applies to much of the 613 acres of old fallow and so-called 
oolturable waste which, with 708 aores of groves and 381 acres 
of current fallow, make up the balance. The irrigated area 
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, „ intlwdutncfc: 90 per cent is supply 

from wells and the remainder from the few small jhxla and tanks 
in the upland tract. 

Of the two harvests the rabt is the more important, averag- 
ing 13,200 acres as a jams 1 11,436 sown for th ekharif The 
former has, howover, increased very rapidly during the past 
thirty years as the result of extendod double-cropping The 
chief staples are bailey mixed wiLh gram, covering 3,997 acres, 
barley alone, 2 539; barley in combination with wheat, 2,092, 
peas, 2,071, and gram 1,949 acres Thore is hardly any pore 
wheat and very little wheat and barley, the too averaging but 
165 acres Thus barley alone and mixed makes up 60 6, gram 
alone and mixed 306 and poos 15 7 per cent of the harvest. 
The remaining crops are quite unimportant, save for 212 acres 
under poppy and 50 acres of linseed In the khanf the character 
of the country is well illustrated by the predominance of bajra, 
which alone or mixed with arhar covers 6,574 acres, or 57 48 
per cent of the whole For the rest juar and arhar take up 
ID 76, sugarcane 3 1, maize 2 4 and rice, mainly of the early 
variety, 143 per cent of the area sown The rest is mainly 
under the small and inferior millets such as 80-nwaa, kakwi and 
lcodon 

Hie principal cultivating castes of the pargaua are Rajputs, 
mostly of the Gautam clan, who hold 32 3 per cent of the area 
under tillage, Ahirs with 26 3 and Brahmans with 20 8 per 
cent , and next come Musalmans with 44, Chamara with 3*6, 
Koens with 8 4 and thon Kay oaths, Goshains and Binds In 
1906-07 the total area included m holdings was 22,156 acres, the 
whole of which was cash-rented As much as 35 11 per cent, 
was cultivated by proprietors, and of the rest 24 24 was in the 
possession of tenants at fixed rates, 29 36 of those with occu- 
pancy rights, 932 of tenants-at-will and 1 06 of ex-propnefcors, 
the remaining *91 per cent being rent-free. Some 37 per cent, 
of the area is sublet, and the average ehikmi rental is Rs 7-11-8 
per acre as compared with Rs 6-9-5 paid by tenants-at-will, 
Rs. 3-11-4 by occupancy tenants and Rs 3-11-9 by tenants at 
fixed rates, whose holdings are generally of a superior description. 


averages 2,375 a 're*, < 
being the lowest figure 
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There are ten alluvial mahala under a temporary settle- 
ment, and consequently the revenue of the pargana is liable to 
vary from time to time There has been a very great increase 
during the past twenty years, and the present incidence per acre 
of cultivation is the highest in the district * Apait from the 
temporary mahal g the 103 villages of the pargana are divided 
into 229 mcthalaj of whicn 60 are held m single and 121 in joint 
zammdan, nine in perfect and 33 in impei feet pattidan tenure 
The Gautams still hold moat of tho land Raj puts altogether 
possessing 53 1 per cent of the total aiea Next in order come 
Brahmans with 18 6 Musalmans with 8 8, Kaj asths with 8 1, 
Banias with 7 2 and Mallahs with 2 2 pei cent The chief 
Gantam estates are those of Mainpur and Karonda, and their 
principal representative is Babu Durga Singh of the former place 
Among other large pioprictorfl are the family of Haji Kadir 
Bakhsh, who own 17 sbaies comprising 2,475 acres, Dulhm Ram 
Kunwar of Benaros with 841 and Pandit Markande Prasad 
Pande of Bhadaila with 400 acres 

The population has not increased during the past fifty years 
From 31,290 in 1853 the numbei of inhabitants fell to 28,506 m 
1865 and to 26,3G7 in 1872, though by 1881 it bad risen to 
30,161, while ten years later it was 31,438 In 1901 a decline was 
again apparent, the aggregate being 29,263 of whom 15,507 
were females Classified by roligions there w ere 27,363 Hindus, 
1,889 Musalmans and eleven others The chief village is 
Karanda, but Mainpur, Sabua, Dbarammarpur and three 
other places contain over a thousand inhabitants but there is 
no important market, tho population being wholly agricultural 
Owing to the light and sandy nature of the soil the roads 
in this pargana are of a very indifferent description and 
communications are generally poor, as on three sides the 
tract is washed by the Ganges An unmetalled road from 
Ghazipur runs through Mainpur to Benares, crossing the 
river at the Cho^bakpur ferry , and from this plaoc small 
roads lead to Karanda, to Sabua, to the Dharammarpur 
ferry opposite Zamamah and to Deochandpur m pargana 
Said pur. 
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KARIMTJDDINPUR, Pargana and Tahnl Muhammadabxd 
A large village standing in 25° 42' N and 83° 52' E , 
between the railway and the unmetalled road from Ghanpur 
to Ballia, at a distance of 22 miles north-east from the former 
and ten miles from the tahsil headquarters Close to the site 
on the north-west is a station on the railway, while the 
road at Lathudik, an adjoining village on the east, is joined 
by two branches lea ling from Karayanpur on the south 
and Basra on the north The piopulation of Karimuddm- 
pur rose from 3,973 in 3881 to 4,334 at following census, 
but in 1901 it had dropped to 4,183 of whom 4,015 were 
Hindus, mainly Kinwar Bhuinhars, and 168 Musalmana 
The village lands are 2,199 acres in extent, some 1,600 acres 
being under tillage, and aro assessed at Bs 6,166 , they are 
held in bighadam, tenuro by Bhuinhars, Sonars, Brahmans and 
Kandu Bauias The place contains a police station, located 
here after the transfer of pargana Garha to Ballia in 1894, a post- 
offioe, a oattte-pound, a Court of Wards inspection-house and a 
large upper primary Bchool Mai kets aro held here twice a week, 
and a fair of considerable size takes place on the occasion of the 
Ramnaumi. The trade of the village is of some local importance, 
and a large sugar factory is owned by a Kandu Bama To the 
south-west of the village, dose to the road, is an old mound 
Surmounted by a temple 

&HALISPUR, Pargana and Tahnl Ghazipub 
A village m the east of the pargana, standing on the right 
bank of the Besu in 25® 36' N and 83° 38' E , at a distance of 
five miles from the city by the metalled roal to Huhammadabad 
which crosses the Besu by a bridge Through the middle of the 
village run3 the railway, tho nearest station being that of Ghazi- 
pur Ghat The place had in 18S1 a population of 2,460 souls, 
hut this dropped in 1891 to 2,443 and at the last census a further 
decline was observed, the total being 2,165, including 23 Musal- 
mans and alarge community of Ahirs The village lands are 1,269 
aores m extent and pay a revenue of Es 3,801 , they are held in 
tammdarv tenuro by Badha Rawan Prasad, an AgarwaL Bama, 
but part forms a religious endowment. Khahspur has an aided 
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primary school, and is the scene of a considerable fair known ii 
the Tirmohani in B had on. 

KHANPUR, Parg tna Khanfub, Tahsil Saidpttk 
The capital of the Khanpur parganais a villago of no great size, 
standing m 25° 33' N and 33° 7' E , on the south side of the road 
leading from Aunrih&r to Chaudwak, at a distance of 32 milos from 
Ghazipur and eight from the tahsil headquarters The population 
in 1681 numbered 1,506 souls but has since declined, the total in 
1891 being 1,523, while at the last census it had fallen to 1,368 of 
whom 50 were Musalmans The latter aro Julahas who arc engaged 
inweaving, but apart from this tho placo has no industries and the 
bazar is of little importance There is a lower primary school, but 
nothing else of interest Ihc area is 939 acres, of which some 
600 are under cultivation, tho revenue is Rs 1,020, and tho pro- 
prietors are Bais Rajputs hoi ling in bigkadam tenure The 
village was formerly called Khanpur Chamki, and the story goefc 
that Mnmm Khan, Khan l-Khauan, governor of Jaunpur in the 
days of Ahbar, once came here on a hunting expedition, bringing 
with him a dancing girl named Chamki, on whom ho bestowed 
the land around hiB tents, calling it Khanpur Chamki 

KHANPUR Pargana, Tahsil Saidpub 
This small pargana lies m the extreme west of tho district, 
lieing bounded on the oast by Said pur and on the west by pargana 
Chandwak of Jaunpur lo the south is the Benares district, 
separated from it by tho ri\ er Gnmti, although small portions of 
two villages, Tatarpur and Gaurhat, lie on the south bank of the 
mer On the north the boundary is formed for a short distance 
by the Gangi, beyond which lies the Deogaon tahsil of Azamgarh, 
and for the rost by tho dotached portion of Saul pur containing 
NekDih,Maudhaand 23 other vnlageB The outline is extremely 
irregular, and the total area is 23,367 acres or 36 o square miles 
Along tho Gumti there is in some places a narrow strip of 
alluvial soil, but as a rule the high bank nses steeply from tho 
nver to a crest of light and sandy soil, broken by numerous 
ravines which carry down the drainage from the interior Ibis 
soil gradually gives place to a fei tile loam which occupies tho 
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centre of the pargana, but towards the north the level sinks 
gradually and the loam stiffens into a heavy rice-bearing clay, 
especially in the north-west corner The drainage of this tract is 
somewhat imperfect, and collects in an irregular senes of narrow 
jhils which discharge their surplus waters eastwards into a small 
tributary of the Gangi 

Though remotely situated — at all events before the introduc- 
tion. of railways — the pargana has long attained a fair state of 
development In 1840 the cultivated area was 15,080 acres or 
65 per cent of the whole, and by 1879 this had increased to 
16,442 acres The present average, calculated from the returns 
for the five years ending with 1906-07, is 15,979 acres or 6838 
per cent, while 3,607 acres bear a double crop Of the remainder 
3,221 acres, or 13 78 per cent , are recorded as barren, but this 
includes 1,162 acres under water and 738 permanently occupied 
by railways, roads, buildings and the like, leaving 1,321 acres of 
actually barren land The cultorable area is 4,167 acres 
in extent, but from this should bo deducted 390 acres of 
groves aud 683 of current fallow, leaving 3,194 aores of old 
fallow and unbroken waste There is doubtless some room for 
further improvomont, but much of the available land is of an 
inferior description and has a poor soil, in many cases broken by 
ravines or co\ ered with w orthlesB scrub jungle The average area 
actually irrigated is 6,156 acres, or 38 5 per cent of the net 
cultivation, aud on occasions this is considerably exceeded 
Three-fourths of the irrigation is derived from wells and the 
remainder from tanks, but the latter are generally shallow and 
are apt to dry up when most in request, 

The two harvests are approximately equal in area, their 
relative position depending on the nature of the season the 
khanf averages 9,880 and the rah 9,674 acres, the former 
showing a marked increase sinoe 1879 The chief autumn staple 
is rice which occupies 30 66 per cent of the area sown, five- 
sixths of this being of the late variety Next follow juar and 
wrhar with 22 04, bajra and a rhar with 11 8, maize with 11 3 
and sugarcane with 7 26 per cent Maize has grown veiy 
rapidly in popularity, Bnd its introduction constitutes a great 
improvement The other crops are quite unimportant, and 
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consist mainly of urd and m wig, hemp, mandua and moth. 
At one time indigo waa largely grown, and a flourishing factory 
was maintained for years at Baherv, but the crop finally 
disappeared in 1905 Of the ral% crops barley is by far 
the most widely grown, averaging by itself 5,196, and alone 
or mixed with gram or wheat 6,066 acres or 627 per cent 
of the harvest Wheat covers 7 46, peas 18 34, gram 6*06 
and opium 1 84 par oent , while no others deserve mention 
exoept perhaps linseed, which is usually sown among barley 
or gram. 

Throughout the pargana Rajputs predominate, this oasts 
cultivating 426 per cent, of the area included in holdings, 
which in 1906-07 amounted to 17,064 acreB Next come Ahira 
with 193, Brahmans with 14 4, Cbamars with 5 8 and Koens 
with 3 2 per cent, smaller amounts being hold by Binds, 
Kayasths, Lomas, Bhars and Musalmans The Rajputs are 
principally RaghubanBis and Bais, though many other clans are 
represented Rents are paid mainly in cash, but 956 acres or 6 6 
per cent., consisting of precarious nee land, are held on gram 
rents For the rest 26-6 per cent is cultivated hy proprietors, 
16 23 by fixed-rate tenants, who pay on an average Rs 3-13-6 
per acre , 38 62 by tenants with occupancy rights, their rental 
averaging Rs 3-13-10, 12 41 by ten ants-at- will, who pay 
Rs 6-4-10 and generally cultivate more or loss inferior land , 
and 49 per cent by ex-proprietors, the remaining 1 05 per cent 
being rent free. The area sublet amounts to 32 per cent of the 
whole, and the rental in the case of stofenvu averages Ra 8-4-0 
per acre. 

The revenue has changed but little since the introduction of 
the permanent settlement * 81ight \ ariations occur by reason of 
the four temporarily-settled mahals, though these are of little 
size or importance There are 93 villages and 362 mahals in 
the pargana, and of the latter 83 are held in single and 259 in 
joint zammdan, 18 in perfect and two m imperfect patt%dctrt 
tenure The bulk of the area is owned by Rajputs, whose 
possessions comprise 64 7 per cent of the whole After them 
come Brahmans with 12 5, Banias with 7 1, Goshams with 5 8, 
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Muaalm&iiB with 4^6 and Kayasths with. 4 4 per cent The largest 
estates a re those of the Rnjputs of Gurkha and Khanpur, 
amounting to 2 376 and 1,71 1 acres, r^spectii cly Other important 
landholders aro Baba Batuk Prasad of Benares, who has four 
villages, the Maharaja of Dumraon with one village, the 
^jalakhel Path ana of Cha 7 ipur with two shares and the Koons 
of Amwara in Bahnabad. 

In 1853 Khanpur contained a population of 23,206 persons , 
but by 1865 this had droppe l to 20,016, while m 1872 it was 
only 19,335 By 18S3, howoier, the figure had nson to 22,828, 
and at the next census it was 24,232 The last enumeration 
was that of 1901, when the number of inhabitants was 23,054 of 
whom 31,348 woro females, the total in ludmg 22,465 Hindus, 
583 Musal man s and six of othor religions There is not a place 
of any size or importance m the pargana, the only villages 
containing more than a thousand souls being Khanpur itself, 
Bilahn and Rampur The people aro purely agricultural and 
there is no trade deserving of mention Tho tract has the 
advantage of good railway communication, since it is traversed 
by the lines from Aunnhar to Benares and Jaunpnr, although 
there is no station within its limits Through Khanpur passes 
the road from Said pur to Chandwak, from which one branch 
goes north-eastwards to Bhimapar and Bahnabad, and another 
runs south to Rampur and Raj wan station, at the former place 
crossing that from Aannhar to Bahura on the Gumti Close to 
thp south-eastern boundary is the metalled road to BenareB 
yarned over the Gumti by a bridge of boats 

KOSI, Pwrgana, and Tah&il Zamaniah 
This large and straggling village lies in tho southern half of 
the pargana in 25° 24' N and 83° 38' E , close to the East 
Indian Railway, at a distance of three miles south-west from 
Dildarnagar and five miles from Zamamah It is a purely 
agricultural place, and its only claim to mention is the number 
of its inhabitants In 1881 the population was 3,024, in 1891 it 
had risen to 3,156, and at the last census the total was 3,205 of 
whom 1,030 were Musalmans There are large numbers of 
ffikwwai Rajputs , but the ownership of the village passed into 
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the bands of tho DOtorionB amii Deokinandan, who managed to 
acquire so much of this pargana in tho early days of British 
rule IIw descendants aro the proprietor, the present represen- 
tative being Thakurain Jodha Kunwar, on whose behalf the 
estate is managed by the Court of Wards The village extends 
almost to the banks of the Karamnasa, including Mircha, 
Jabarna and other hamlets , the total area is 2,601 acres, of 
which about l,8S0are under tillage, and the revenue is Rs 1,996 
The provisions of tho Village Sanitation Act, 1892, have been 
applied to the village 


KURES 1R, Pargana and Tahsil Muhammadabad 
A village on the metalled road from Ghazipur to Ballia, 
situated in 25° 36 ; N and 83° 49 ; E, at a distance of 
four miles east fiom Muhammadabad and sixteen miles 
fiom the district headquarters The place is built on the high 
alluvium overlooking the \ alloy of the Ganges and at the 
last census contained 2 051 inhabitants, of whom all but 62 
were Hindus The lands of Kuresar or Kondesar are 563 
acies in extent, and are assessed at Rs 645 they are owned 
by Bhmnha-s and Kayasth?, the chief proprietor being 
Babu Bibhuta Narayan Singh The village possesses a post-office 
and a large upper pumary school Markets are held here twioe 
weekly, and a bathing fair takes place on the full moon of 
Kartik 


MAHAICH Pargana, Tahsil Zakasiah 
T he pargana of Mahaich forms the western and smaller 
portion of the Zamaniah tahsil, being separated from the 
Zamamah pargana by the Lam burn or Mahnji nala The 
Chandauh tahsil of Benares f rms tho southern and western 
bonndaries, while on the north and east flows the nver 
Ganges beyond which are tho parganas of Saidpnr and 
Karsnda. Tho area is liable to change owing to fluvial 
action in 1840 it was only 54,129 acres, but this had 
risen by 1879 to 65,939, while the average for the five 
years ending with 1906-07 waB 67,405 acres, or 80*7 
square miles. 
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Throughout its course m this pargana the current of the 
Ganges sets against the right bank, so that there is very little alluvial 
laud The high bank is in most places very clearly defined and is 
often broken by small ravines, which carry down the drainage 
from the uplands Some of these are of considerable length, 
such as the Barka, which joins the river opposite Chochakpur, 
and the Chon, which drains the centre of the pargana, though 
in its upper course the ohannel is hardly traceable at times 
and there are several patches of swampy land to the Bouth 
of Dhanapur The west and south-west of the pargana are 
generally fertile, with a good loam soil vaned with clay m 
the depressions and exhibiting a tendency to sand near the 
Ganges Tho eastern half, however, is somewhat different 
resembling the adjoining pargana of Narwan in Benares, with 
a poor hxra'd soil liablo to flooding in wet Beasons and in dry 
years becoming almost unworkable 

As a whole the tract is well developed, and as early as 
1840 tho area under the plough waB 38,038 acres, rising to 41,879 
at the survey of 1879 Subsequent years have witnessed a 
further increase, the average for the five years ending with 
1908-07 being 42,687 aoreB or 7436 per cent of the whole 
In the matter of d ouble-oroppmg, too, there has been a marked 
advance, the present average being 9,839 acres or 23 05 of the 
net cultivation The barren area amounts to 7,819 acres, of which 
3,864 are under water and 1,569 are permanently ocoujpiod by 
roads buildings and village sites , while 6,899 acres, or 12 02 
per cent , are shown as culturable, this inclnding 1,317 acres of 
grove land and 1,339 of current fallow Little room exists for 
further extension of tillage, as the available waste is generally 
of an inferior description Irrigation extends on an average to 
13,218 acres or 30 76 per cent of the area under the plough, though 
on occasions this figure is considerably exceeded Wells supply 
10,196 acres or 77 14 per cent , the balanoe being watered from 
tanks and natural sources 

Of the two principal harvests the hhcurif almost invariably 
eovers the larger area, averaging 27,792 as against 24,702 
acres sown with rabi crops The chief autumn staple is rice 
which occupies 14,142 acres, or 50 88 per cent of the area sown. 
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four- fifths of this being under jarhon or transplanted nee. A large 
area amounting in all to 4,460 acres, or 16 05 per cent , is taken 
up by the small millets, principally eanican and hodon, and then 
follow bajra and athar with 15 53, juar and arhar with 11 76 
and sugarcane with 4 4 per cent Other products include garden 
crops, hemp and small quantities of maize and pulses In the 
rabi barley is, as usual, the chief crop, by itself covering 8,099 
acres , while 367 and 1,567 aeres are under barley in combination 
with wheat and gram, respeem oly, the whole amounting to 40 7 
per cent of the harvest Peas take up 2G 7, gram 9 21, poppy 
561, and wheat 4 92 per cent, apart from some 500 acres 
under wheat and gram About 1,500 acres are under miscel- 
laneous food crops, chiefly the small pea known as fee sort 
which is widely grown in the karail tract, and 765 acres are 
sown with linseed, the balance consisting mainly in garden 
crops and mabivr 

Among the oaltn store the higher castes preponderate, Brah- 
mans and Rajputs holding 23 2 and 22 5 per cent , respectively, 
of the land under tillage Then follow Ahirs with 14 3, goena 
with 12 5, Cham firs with 8 8, Binds with 4 7 and Mnsalmana 
with 4 5 per cent The Rajputs are principally of the Gaharwar 
clan which, m former days, owned almost the entire pargana. 
Rents aro paid in cash save in the case of 759 aores, or 1 7 
per cent , of the area included m holdings which, in 1906-07, 
amounted to 44,579 acres Proprietors cultivate 27*08 per cent 
as avr or khudkaaht, tenants at fixed rates 9 88 with an average 
rental of Rs 4-3-2, occupancy tenants 43 04 — thehigbest proportion 
in the district — pay Rs 3-12-6 per acre, tenants-afc-will 16 26, 
paying Rs 4-7-6, and ex-proprictors hold 86 per cent, the 
remainder being rent-free Nearly 31 per cent of the land is 
sublet and the average rate for nhikmia is Rs 6-13-10, a low figure 
which illustrates the general inferiority of the soil 

There are only four temporarily-settled mahals, as the 
alluvial action is generally confined to the opposite bank of the 
mer. The changes in the revenue have consequently been 
slight since the introduction of the permanent settlement * The 
pargana contains 138 villages, which are cow divided into 
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524 mnhala , and of tho latter 2K are hel I m single and 235 in 
joint zaviiiidan, 178 are pci feet nnd 84 nnporfeet pattidwri, 
while one is bh ny tchara Rajputs slill letain 49 4 per cent 
of the aiea, whilo the rose is (li\ ldod between Brahmans with 
16 9, Baniaa u ith 12, Bhuinl ar9 with 8 2, Mnsalmans with 6 8, 
Kayastha with 4 3 Kalwais with 2.1 anl a few others Among 
the large proprietors of the thatn t who own land in tho 
pargana the chief arj >ifca Bam BTajak Daji Kalia of Benares, 
who holds the Dhaaanir ard Dabaria ttluqus of oight villages 
and eight shares, the Maharaja of Dumraon with one village 
and five shares Bain Kn>han Oh and of Ghazipur with three 
villages and Baba Kosho Das of Benares with four shares. 
Mention of a’l theso has air July been male in chaDter III 

The population has remain? 1 fanly constant for the past 
60 years, more so in fa t than in anj other part of the district 
The number of inhabitants f 11 from 46,067 in 1853 to 44,579 
in 1866, but thou rose to 40,1S7 in 1S72, to 50 983 in 1881 and 
to 64,724 ten years later Too decline in 1901 was smaller than 
elsewhere, the to*al thon bong 53,5b9, of whom 27 400 were 
females, while of the w hoi population 10,970 wore Hindus and 
8,619 ilusalmanfl There aie ten villages with more than a 
thousand inhabitants, but the only place of importance lsDhana- 
pnr, though Hingntar is of considei able M/e and Kamalpur has 
a fairly flouiishmg ma k< t connected l y a roal with the Dhina 
Btation on the railwav Means of communication within the 
pargana aro limited to unuu tailed roads, the ehnf being that 
from Zaruamah to Sakabliha in tho south and that from Ghazi- 
pur to Dhanapur, Bahia ami Buiares in the north The two are 
connected by loads fiom Dhanapur, miming southwards and 
south-ca twards Tho tiuct i' moicuo cssiblc fiom the Chandauh 
tahsil of Benares than fion tli9 di=tnct on account of the 
obstacle piovide 1 bj th„ Gauges, the cioasing of whuh has to 
be effected by femes 


MAHEND, Porgma and Taheil Muhaumadadad 
A large bob unimportant agiiculluial village in the north- 
east of the tahsil, s A au ling on tho south or right bank of the 
Mangai m 25° 41' N, and 83° 6C' E, at a distance of four 
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miles south-east from Tajpur station, twol\ e miles from the 
tahsil headquarters and 24 mil. *> flow G1 a<a^ur Ihe popula- 
tion, which eom prises culm a* ora of sound neighbouring Milages, 
numbered 2,483 in 1881, but lose t u j«.ors latvi to 3 529, although 
m 1901 it was only 2,879, all of whom wero Hindus 'I he area 
of Mahtni w 770 acrv.a anl the r-A aa Us 5L7 it is held in 
tarnxndan tenure by Musalmans, Rajputs, Baums, Kayasths, 
Ahirs and Kalwara The plaoo con aius a Ionoi pnmary school, 
and a small market is held heie weekly 


MAINPUE, Pargana Kabaxpa Tahiti Saidpub 
This large agncultuial village slanls in the north-east 
gornci of the pargana, in 25° 31' N au 1 6 1° 2U' E on the south 
side of the unmctalled roal from Ghazipur to Chochakpur at 
a distance of six miles south-west from tho former The Gauges 
forms the eastern boundary of the villago and, just below this 
point, is joined by th. Gangi Mainpur is ih‘ h_alquartcrs of 
theGaufcaras of Kaianda and is a till hjd by tli.m, their leading 
representative being Babn Durga Singh The tenure is Lighadam, 
and the village, whioh has an aica ot 1 567 acies of which 956 
are cultivated, pays a revenue of Ua 2,501 Ihe population in 
1881 numbered 3,164 aoula, and tins fdl to 3,141 in 1S91, while 
at the last census it was 2,931 of whom 110 wtie Musalmaus 
Tho place oontaips an upper pumarj school and an aided sohool 
for girls. 

MAEDAH, Pargana Pacuotab, Tahsil Ghazipdb 
Mar dab is the piineipal place in the pargana, and is a 
market village standing in 25° IS' X and 6 j° 34' E , a short 
distance to the east of iho nn-talLl roal to Goiakhpnr, on the 
cross road from Qa-imabod to Jabdabal some sixlo n miles north 
from Ghazipur The population mi ml crc.d 2,133 persons m 
1881, rising in teu years to 2 2 )!> I ut it lias since declined, tho 
total m 1901 being only 1,750 of whom 1 >1 wen. Alusalmans 
and a laige proportion llajj uts of tho Jhhbit clan The owners 
of the village, however, aie Bhuin’ais 1 ol hug in samxndan 
tenure and paying a revenue of Ka 1 “11 tho total aiea is 1,152 
acres, of which 510 aro cultivated Mardah possesses a police 
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station, a post-office, a cattle-pound and an upper primary 
school * markets are held twice a week in the bazar, but the 
trade is purely local There were formerly sugar and indigo 
factories here, but these have disappeared A fair takes place m 
the village during the Dasahra festival, and is attended by con- 
siderable numbers from the neighbourhood. 

MTJHAMMADABAD, Pargana and Tahiti Muetammadabad 
The capital of the parg&na is a large and straggling town 
situated in 25° 37' N and 83° 45' E , at a distance of twelve 
miles north-east from the district headquarters by the 
metalled road leading to Korantadih and Ballia A branch from 
this road takes off some two miles to the west and goes direct to 
Ballia by way of Karimuddmpur, and this is connected with the 
former by a cross road passiug through the town Another oross 
road traverses Ynsufpnr and goes past the railway station of 
that name towards Qasimabad 

Mohammad abad is made np of the combined sites of 
Mnhammadabad Khas or Qasba Bnla, Bahoranpah, Chak Rashid 
Zafarpura, Chak Bahim Ah, Inayat Patti, Qazipnr Siraj or 
Ynsufpnr, Kothia, Kalyanpur and Rasulpur Jamal Ynsnfpnr 
lies to the north, and the others form a group of sites to the south , 
they are quite distinct, but are united for the purposes of Act XX 
of 1856 There are two bazars, one m Ynsufpnr and the other in 
Zafarpura and m each markets ore held twice a week, on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays A fair takes place in Bahoranpah on the 8heoratn 
and in Mnhammadabad there are two small gatherings, one 
known as the Piyala in Aghan and the other in Jeth, at the shrine 
of Ghazi-ud-dm The tahsil buildings are m Mnhammadabad 
The headquarters were moved to Korantadih in 1876, but were 
afterwards brought book on the transfer of pargana Garha to 
Ballia in 1894 There is also a police-station, a mnnsif’s court, 
a post-office, an inspection bungalow and a cattle-pound The 
educational institutions comprise a middle vernacular school, 
a large lower primary school for boys, three small schools for 
teaching the Quran and two Hindi schools m Ynsufpnr There 
are five large sugar factories in Ynsnfpnr and one in Zafarpura, 
belonging to Kalwars and Kanda Bunas. The united population 
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in 1881 numbered 7,135 souls, of whom. 2,415 resided in 
Yusufpur , the total dropped to 7,116 an 1891 but at the last 
census was 7,270, of whom 3,009 were Musalmans 

There is no authentic record of the foundation of Muham- 
mad ab ad, but it is evidently a very old Musalman settlement 
probably dating from the days o£ the Lodi SultauB In Akbar’s 
day it was the capital of a pargana, and was then known as 
Muhammadabad Panbarban to distinguish it from other places of 
the same name the word is sometimes corrupted into Phalharban 
or Pharharbaci, and to account for this there is a legend that the 
first occupant was a saint who lived only on fruit and vegetables 
Yusufpur has a history of its own connected with that of a 
well known family of Ana an. Sheikhs descended from one 
Khwaja Hamid-ud-dm, who came from Arabia in the fourteenth 
oentury aud settled at Shiraz, whence his throe sons migrated to 
Dehli One of these, Khwaja Siraj, was appointed gaai of 
this part of the country, and oamo hither with his brother, 
Muhammad Haiyat , they took possession of a tract of unculti- 
vated land, where they established a village named Qazipur Sira] 
The qazi’a only daughter was married to Ins nephew, Khwaja Yusuf, 
who succeeded to the office and estate , and this man had six 
sons, who divided Qazipur Suaj or Yusufpur between them, and 
one daughter, who gave hei namo to Rukkapur, a small village 
to the east of Muhammadabad The family prospered , and a 
still extant stmod of 1638 shows that the office of qaz\ was con- 
ferred on Shah-ullab, son of Ahmad, and that he was succeeded 
by his younger brother Abdur Bahim Tho latter was followed 
by his son Baha-nd-din, after whom came Nur-ul-Haq whose 
son, Ahl-Haq, was appointed qaai of the pargana by tho British 
authorities Najm-nl-Haq, his son, served as qctzi for the 
Muhammadabad tahBil and pargana Sikandarpur, and this post 
was held by his son Naun-ul-Haq, whose brother, Asim-ul-Haq, 
was a deputy collector There are numerous members of the family 
and they hold a fair amount of land in the neighbourhood, 
including Yusufpur itself, which is 327 aores in extent aud is 
assessed at Ba 712, the tenure being bighadam 

The area of the remaining motions of Muhammadabad is 
1,165 acres, of which some 840 aores are cultivated, the revenue 
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demand being Rs 1,771 The tenure is generally satMndart, 
though the high adorn form occutb m Zafarpura and •patUdarx 
in Rasnlpur Jamal The owners are Musalmans, Bamaa, Kayasths, 
Brahmans and Bhuinh irs 

The combined ar>.a has been administered under Act XX of 
1856 since the 13th of IV i u iry 1S71 For tho five years ending 
with 1907-0S the a\ei age number of houses assessed to taxation 
n as 871 out of a total of 1 704 iho house-tax ji lding Rs 1,273, 
with an uioidencw of Rc l-'J S per assessed house and Re 0-2-11 
per head of population The total annual income, including the 
opening balance and Rs 221 undei the hca 1 of miscellaneous 
receipts, Mas Rs 1,772 The yearly c\pendituie during the same 
period was Rs 1 507, the pi in ci pal items I eing Rs 729 for 
the upkeep of tho town \ olice, Rs 29 J for the maintenance of a 
conseivancy staff, Re 304 for local improiomcnts and Rs 156 
for miscellaneous charges Iho Village Sanitation Act, 1892, 
has been applied to this town and sect-on 34 of the Police Act 
(V of 1861) is in foice 

MUHAMMAD A B ID Forger a ToKsd Muha^madabad 

This pargana foims ihe southern aud largest portion of the 
tahsil of the 'time name, a 1 1 <r*tcn Is east u arda from the boundaries 
of Ghasipui aul Paohotai to tho llullia bolder, to the north lie 
Zahuiabad and Dc ima \\h b to tho south ar< Zamaniah and the 
Shahabad distnct, the dm ling hue in the case of the latter being 
the river Ganges The latter is hcic fairly stable m its course 
and consequently the or a is ha'de to \ary but little, the present 
total being 113,357 avies or 17665 square mik,s 

Taken as a wholo tho paigaia i» an extremely fertile traot, 
and piolablj the 1 lsI in the di&inct Througu the centre flows 
the Mangaa, maintaining a south costcily dneotion as far as Hata 
near Muhammalabal an! ihon turning noith-east, this course 
being followed till it rear cs t ic Dehma l order neai Lathudih, 
whole it again bends south-eastwards into Ballia. This stream 
drams all the northern portion, and th9 connhy to the north of 
it is for the most paifc a 11 -h pio Indue loam To the south of 
the Mangai tho western liact, between that mer and the Besu, 
is of fair quality, bu‘ the loam is diversified by lighter soil near 
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tae rivers and by clay in the depiessiona, while in places near 
makes its appearance Tlie co entry to the south and east of the 
road from Yusuf pur to Kanmuddmpur and Ballia is of a 
different nataro, consisting wholly of a fertile alluvial deposit 
with a large proportion of hnia l soil In places it is scored 
by old nvor be Is and a ban loned channels, the c uj of which is 
the Ganghar, stretching from .Toga to So nan, and tho greater 
pare is liable to inundation when the Ganges is in heavy flood 
Such occurrences are g^noially beneficial in their action, for the 
soil is so retentive of moisture that magnificent orops can be 
grown without irrigation The sou f h~rn InJUndary from Ghana- 
pur to Birpur is marked by an oil channel of the Ganges which 
is, in fact, a continuation of the Bjsu This falls into the main 
stream at Birpur, and flora that point onnardB as far as 
Korantadih in Ballia there is a ship of much older alluvium about 
two miles wide it is sullen 0 1 with reefs of leunkar and la 
consequently able to withstand tho for o of tho curronc, the banks 
at this point being practically permanent 

Tho standard of development lfl Mnhainmaiabad is extra- 
ordinarily high, and is in fact surpassed in no othei poition of 
the district In 1840 the ai ca undei cultn alioa was 88,072 acres, 
while by 1879 this had risen to 93,138 Subsequent years have 
witnessed a further improvement, though the tutal aica has been 
reduced by the transfer of five village to Ballia, tho avorage for 
the five years *.n ling with 1906-07 luing 02,07b acres or 81 76 per 
cont of the whole, an l on so na oc^a^ions this ha> been consider- 
ably exceeded Th 9 barren area is extremely small, foi, although 
9,373 acres are thus recorded, 4,102 areundoi watur and 3,756 are 
taken up by railway'', roals village sit^s anil the like The 
culturable area averages 11,107 acus, or 0 97 jxr cant , but from 
this must bo dolnctod 3,158 acres or grovcB, which are here 
unusually numerous, anl 2,461 a-ros of current fallow left 
untilled under the ordinary rules of rotation Since in a large 
portion of tho area irrigation is not as a rule required the area 
watered annually is comparatively small, av oraging 23,086 acres 
or 24 9 per cent of the land unlcr the plough Of this amount 
some 76 per cent is supplied from weds and the remainder fronf 
tanks and other sources, though these are somewhat uncertain and 
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the extent to whioh they are utilised vanes widely with the nature 
of the season. 

The pargana differs from the rest of the tahsil in that the 
rabi harvest far exceeds the kharif in area, averaging 67,808 
acres as compared with 49,786 sown for the latter The area 
bearing two crops in the year is remarkably large and extends on 
an average to 25,095 acres, or 26 per cent of the net cultivation. 
In these characteristics the pargana rather resembles Zamamah 
than the rest of the district, and a further point of difference is 
to be found in the nature of the pioduce The chief iabi crop is 
wheat m combination with gram, which averages 15,714 acres or 
23*18 per cent of tho harvest, there ia very little pure wheat, 
however, this ai er aging but 17 per cent, but some 1,930 are 
sown mixed with barley, which by itself and in combination 
occupies 17,394 aorcs or 25 65 per cent Peas make up 31 3, 
gram 9 16, poppy 2 11 and masur, which is extensively grown 
as a second crop, 3 3 per cent The balance consists principally 
in linseed, garden crops, including potatoes and tobacco, and the 
small pea called kesan, which is Bown broadcast on the rice fields 
as m Zamamah Of the kkonf staples the chief are the small 
millets, principally sanwan and hifatn, though kodon and mandtta 
are grown to a considerable extent, these together averaging 
16,684 acres or 33 3 per cent of the area sown Next follow 
nee with 10,026 acres or 20 14 por cent , four-fifths being of the 
late variety , bajru and wrhai with 168, jwp and arkar with 
14 77, sugaroane with 7 24 and maize with 5 86 per cent There 
are also small areas under urd and mung> garden crops and 
indigo, though the last has almost wholly disappeared since 
1904. 

The chief culti\ ating castes are the Bhuinhars, who are in 
possession of 342 per cent of the land included in holdings, 
Ahirs with 18 3, Brahmans wiih 10 3, Koens with 8, Musabnans 
of various descriptions with 7 7, Chamars with 7 1, Kayaeths 
with 3 7, Rajputs with 3 6 and Bhars with 2 7 per cent The 
holdings area in 1906-07 was 96,581 aares, all of which was cash- 
rented with the exception of 171 acres Proprietors cnltivate as 
much as 41 1 per cent , tenants at fixed rates 13 17, occupancy 
tenants 3264, teaants-at- will 11-93 and ex-pi opnetors 61, the 
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remaining 38 per cent being rent-free. The rental for fixed-rate 
tenants averages Rs. 8-14-8 per acre, that of occupancy holdings 
Ra. 4-7-0, that of tenants -at-will Its 6-0-11 and that of ahbnu 
or subtenants Rs 8-13-10 The last is the highest rate in the 
district and exemplifies the general fertility of the tiact, the more 
so as 27 per cant of the area is sublet 

The revenue demand of the permanent settlement and at 
subsequent revisions, as well as tho present incidence, is shown iu 
the appendix* There is but one temporary vnahal, and the 
changes that have occurred from time to time are duo mainly to 
territorial transfers The paigana contains 095 villages, and 
these are divided into no fewer than 5,773 vnahal a of which 6,431 
are hold in perfect pattulan tenure, the maintenance of tho land 
records being complicated in the esiremo Of the rest 79 are 
single and 262 joint gamindai ?, fi\ c aro imperfect 'pottidarx and 
bis are bhaiyachara The piopnctary body differs from that in 
other parts of the district in that 67 9 per cent of the total area 
is held by BhumharB, while Rajputs ha\o but 2 7 per cent The 
others are principally Musalmans with 144, Biabmana with 8 07, 
Kayasths with 6 4 and Bamas w ith 2 1 percent , whilo 6 por cent, 
ib endowed property, comprising nine ^ lUagea and 21 shares in tho 
old taluqd of Birpur Other large estates ai o those of tho Bhmnhars 
of Kuresar, the Sheikhs of Saloznpur au \ the eight villages belong- 
ing to Babu Ram Chandra Singh of (ibazipur, while smaller areas 
are owned by Munahi Mad ho Lai, the Maharaja of Ihimraon and 
others, for whom reference may be made to cl npUr III 

The population of the pargana has fluctuated from timo fo 
time in common w ith that of the district as a w hole From 
161,918 in 1853 it dropped to 130, 4S2 in 1865 and to 126,113 in 
1872, but then rose lapidly to 146,933 in 1881 and to 157,577 ten 
years later The last census of 1901, howc\ti, again witnessed 
a great decline, the number of inhabitants bang only 143,374 of 
whom 74,902 were females Classified by icligione thero were 
127,217 Hindus, 16,149 Musalmans and 8 others In addition 
to the town of Muhammad abad there are se\eral places of con- 
siderable size, the ohief being Karimaddmpm, Birpur, Gbauspur, 
Mahend, Kuresar, Parsa and Konahra, each of which contains 


* Appendix, t*bl«a IX sad X, 
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over two thousand souls, while twelve otheis have more than a 
thousand inhabitants Means of communication are generally 
good, although a considerable area in the eastern half is almost 
devoid of roads The railway f 1 om Ghazipur to Phephna traverses 
the pargana in a north-easterly direction, with stations at Shahbaz 
Quli, Yusufpur, Dhonda Dih and Kanmuddinpur The metalled 
road from Ghazipur to Korautadih and Baiba passes through the 
south and gives off aoveral branches, of which that from Muham> 
madabad to Hata is metalled A road from Ghauspur runs 
parallel to the railway, and is ci ossed at Tusufpur by that from 
the tahsil headquarbei s to Qasimabad, while from Parsa a branch 
runs north to Basra and at Lathndih it is crossod by the load 
from Easra to Korantalih Other off-shoots of the main road 
are those from Mirzabad in the east to Birpur on the Ganges 
and Narayanpur m Ballia 

MTJHAMMADABAD Tahsil 
This tahsil forms the north-eastern subdivision of the 
district and extends eastwards from fcho borders of Ghazipur to 
the Ballia bounlary, which skirts u on the north and east, while 
to the south lies Zaraamah and tho Shahabad distiict, the divid- 
ing hue in th^ lattei case being the nvor Ganges Here the 
stream flows between old aud well defined banks, so that the 
changes in area are very slight The total at the present tune 
ib 202,887 a-res, or 317 01 square miles 

The tiact comprises the throo parganos of Muhammad&b&d, 
Zahurabad and Dehma each of Winch forms the subject of a 
separate article dealing with its topogra >hy, agncultuie and 
revenue The northern poilion of tho area is a continuation of 
the low clay tract of the Ghazipur tahsil, and is an expanse of 
stiff rice land studded with jhds and depressions, and in places 
full of usar Tho dramago is generally defective, the surface 
water finding its way with difficulty into tho Sarju South of 
this comes a fair but narrow tract of loam aud clay watered by 
the Mangai, which makes its way through the centre of the 
tahsil , while all the south and south-east is a rich black alluvial 
soil subject to inundation from the Ganges, and in normal 
seasons of great fertility 
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The population of the fcahsil at early enumeration cannot 
1 e determ ned with exactitude, owing to the numerous inter- 
changes of territory between this district and Baiba which hare 
subsequently taken place Tho aggregate for the three com- 
ponent p&rganas as they stood in 1863 was 255,352, while in 
1866 it was but 204,494 and m 1872 it had fallen further to 
203,807 Subsequently it rose 231,076 in 1881 and to 261,823 
ten years later, but the census of 1901 again witnessed a 
deolino, the nuxnher of inhabitants being 226,760 of whom 
116,892 were females The averago density was thus 715 to the 
square mile, which ib far the highest rate m the distixt Classi- 
fied according to religions thero weio 202,523 Hindus, 23,995 
Musalmans and 242 otheis, these including 220 Sikhs, 8 Chris- 
tians and five Viyas The best represented Hindu castes are Ahirs, 
32,071 , Chamars, 25,008 , Bhumhars, pnnupally of the Kinwar 
clan, 20,296 , Brahmans, 15,478 , Koeus, 15 203 , Jihars, 15,210 ; 
and Eajputs, 11,776 The last reside mainly in the north and are 
drawn from many different clans, Surajbansis, Bais ami Chauhans 
taking the lead Other castes found in strength are Kahars, 
Banias, Tolls, Lohare, Binds, Kaj’asths and Lumas, the total 
exceeding 4,000 persons in each case, while next come l>usadhs, 
Kurnus, Kalwars, Kuichars, Ponars, Mullahs and Kais Among 
the MuBalmans Iho Julahas predominate with 7 252 persons, 
followod by Pathans, Sheikhs, converted Eajputs, Paiyids and 
Kunjras 

The tahsil is almost wholly agricultural iu character Ahout 
65 per cent of tho popul it ion is diroctlj dependent on cultiva- 
tion, while the trade is mainly in agricultural pro luce. The 
chief industry i*. sugar-icfinmg which is carried on throughout 
the tract, tho most important cent i os being Muhammadalad, 
Bishunpura and Gangauh The only towns are Muhommadabad 
and Bahadur ganj , hut thero are many largo villages, especially 
in the southern poition, such as Bnpur, Xonahra, Karimuddin- 
pur and Gondaur, which possess markets of small lo„al import- 
ance A list of all these markets, and otheis showing the fairs, 
schools and post offices of the tahsil, will be found in the appendix 

Means of communication are very fair Through the centra 
runs the railway from \unrihar and Gharipur to Phephna and 
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Balks, with stations at Shahbaz Quh, Yusuf pur or Mnhauunad. 
abad, Dhoada Dih, Kanmnddinpur and Taj pur The line, too 
from Man to Ballia runs close to the northern boundary, and is 
within easy reach of pargana Zahurabad Metalled roads are 
limited to that from Gh& 2 ipur to Korantadih and Ballia 
it passes through Muhammadabad, whence a short metalled 
branch go^s to Hata The lattor place is on the direct but 
onmetalled road to Karimuddinpur and Ballia, which closely 
follows the line of railway Fi om Parsa on this road a branch 
goes northwards to Basra , and at L&thudih the road crosses that 
from Basra to Naraj anpur, a village on the Ganges which 
formerly belonged to pargana Muhammadabatl but is now in 
Garha of the Ballia district An important road is that from 
Muhammad abad to Qasimabad, with a branch to Zahurabad 
and Rasia From QaBunabad roads radiate to Gbazipur, 
Shadi&bad, Jalalabad Bahadur gonj and Basra, the place being 
one of the principal road junctions in the district The align- 
ment of all these roads, and of the others that have not been 
mentioned, can be seen in the map The Ganges is crossed by a 
ferry at Bnpur, and the Sarju by femes at Bahadurganj and 
Sidhagar-ghat 

The tahsil forms a snbdn ision for criminal and revenue 
purposes in the charge of a full-powered officer on the district 
staff The tahsildar i° stationed at Muhammadabad, where also 
is the court of the munsif whose jurisdiction is conterminous 
mth the limits of the tahsil In the matter of police administra- 
tion the bulk of the area is divided between the circles of 
Muhammadabal, Qasimabad and Karimudchnpur, bat the two 
first extend Lcvond the tahsil houndanes, while on the other 
hand a part of the Zahurabad pargana is includod in the thana 
of Mardah. 

NAGSAR, Pargana and Tahsil Zahaniah 

The village of Nagsar is chiefly of importance as possessing 
a station on the Tari-ghat branch of the East Indian Railway 
There are two mam as of the name, known for distinction as 
Patti Mir £01 to the west snd Patti Nawazu Rai on the east; 
they are situated in 25° 30' N and 83° 40' E , at a distance 
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of seven miles south-east from the district headquarters and 
eight miles nocth-east from Zamamah, whence an unmetalled 
road leads through Lahuar to the Nagsar station, continuing 
northwards to Sohwal The population of the two Bites numbered 
2,004 in 1891 and at the last census had risen to 2,053, of whom 
1,516 resided in Nawazu Bai, the total included 168 Musalmans 
and a large number of Bhtunhars The latter first colonised 
the village , but the present proprietors are Pathans, chief among 
them being Muhammad Bashir Ahmad Kb an the area is 1,506 
acres, and the revenue demand is Es 2,993 

Adjoining Nawazu Eai on the north-eaBt is the village of 
TJdbaranpur, standing on the banks of a long and narrow jhd 
which probably represents an old obannol of the Ganges It is 
an anoient site with extenBive mounds of rums, and it has been 
suggested that the name is a corruption of Yndharanapura, a 
possible equivalent of the Chen-chu mentioned by Ilmen Tsiang * 
The rums, which extend southwards to the village of Taunga, 
have not yet been explored 

NANDGANJ, Pargana and Tahail Ghazipue 
This village stands on the extreme western borders of the 
pargana, in 25° 32' N and 83° 25' E , and consists of a bazar 
with a few shops along the metalled road to Benares, some twelve 
miles west from Ghazipur Parallel to the road runs the railway, 
with a station to the north of the bazar The place also contains 
a police-station, a post-office and a cattle-pound Markets are 
held weekly, but the trade is unimportant the population of 
the place at the last census waB only 412, including 103 Musal- 
mans The latter in conjunction with Rajputs are the owners 
of the village, which haB an area of 152 acres and is assessed at 
Bs 56 Adjoining Nandganj, or Snganj as it is sometimes 
called, is Soram, a village of considerable size with a school 
and a large sugar factory. 

NAULI, Pargana and Taknl Zamaniah. 

This overgrown agricultural village, also known as Nawal, 
stands in the centre of the pargana, in 26° 29' N and 83° 43' E , 
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at a distance of some ten nuleB north-east fiom Zamamah and 
nine miles south-east finm the distnct headquarters on an 
nnmetalled road from Bhadaura to Reotipur, which is here joined 
by a similar road going ea^twauis to Karabaon the old highway 
from Benares to Buxur r l ho place possesses a middle vornaoular 
school, a very darge primal) school and an aided gills' school 
There is a bazar of some local importance in which markets are 
held twice a week. The population numbered 5,255 persons in 
1865, but had fallen to 5 055 in 1881 and, though it rose to 5,310 
m 1891, the last census witnessed a furthc r decline, the total 
being 4,824 of whom 787 were Musalmans Nauli is the head- 
quarters of theSukulbansi Rajputs, of whoso early history nothing 
is known sav e that they colonised a considerable tract of country 
in this vicinity They no longer, however, retain their ancestral 
estates, for the village, which has an area of 3 933 acres and is 
assessed at Rs 5,073, ib held in amnindw % tenure by Agarwala 
Bam as Nauli has been brought under the operations of the 
Village Sanitation Act, 1892 

NONAHRA, Pargana and Tabs'll Mohammadabad 
A small town on the western border of the tahsil standing 
in 25° 39' N and 83° 40' II , at a distance of seven miles north- 
west from Mu ham mad a bad and eight miles from the distnot 
headquarters It is off the road, but that fiom Khalispur to 
Qasimabad passes some tw o miles to the w est and tho Shahbaz 
Quh station is an equal distance to the south The population 
in 1881 numbered 2,309, rising ten years later to 2,436 but at the 
last census, iu 1901, it was no moie than 2 193 of whom 803 were 
Musalmans The Jaitoj include a Jorge community of Saiyids, 
many of whom have nseu to high pos turns m Government 
service The) are the owners of the village which has an area 
of 415 acres, three-fourths ol this being under culliv alion and is 
assessed at Rs 854 There are five large sugar factories, 
belonging to Kalwara, Kandus and Telis, and a number of looms 
The bazar is of some local importance, but there are no regular 
market days Nonahra possesses a post-office, a cattle-pound, 
a lower primary school and a private Hindi school, it also deserves 
Aleutian on account of a house-tax collected by the frwivnfari 
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which was sanctioned by Government m 1883^ on the condition 
that the ownerB pay the sum of Rs 72 per annum for the conser- 
vancy of ihe site 

FACHOKAR, Pargana and Tahsil Zamaniaii 
A village standing in 25° 27' X aud 83° 3S' E , adjoining 
Dildarnagar on the north-west and five miles north-east from 
Zamamahj with whiJutis connected by an unmetalled road con- 
tinuing northwards through the \ lllage to Gohda and SohwaL It 
is noteworthy only for its size and the number of its inhabitants 
The area, which includes several hamlets such as Alamganj, 
Khumpur and Bharauha, is 3 020 at res, of which about 2,340 
are cultivated, and the revenue is Its 4,170 lb is held in 
patt'darl tonuro by Illmiuhai s and Agarwal Banias, the 
lormer bung the original sottlus The population, which was 
3,207 m 1881 and 3,173 ten jeais aftorwards, had fallen by 1901 
to 2 986, of whom 104 wero Musalmans The village contain* 
an upper primary s hool, but nothing elBO of any interest The 
Village Sanitation Act, 1892, is in force hero 

PACIIOTAR Pargana, Tahnl Ghazivub 
This is the north-eastern paigana of the Ghazipur tahsil, and 
lies, between bhadiabad on thu west and Zahurabad and Muham- 
madabad on the oast, to the south is paigana Ghazipur, separated 
by the Mang&i, while on the north the Bharasahi forms the 
boundary between this district and the Muhammad abad tahsil 
of Azamgarh It is a fairly compact block of country with a 
total area of 76,533 acres, or 119 6 square milts 

In its goneral aspect the pargana is a low lying plain with a ' 
heavy clay soil which grows lighter near the rivers, both of which 
have well defined aud fan ly deep beds The interior, however, 
suffers from defective drainage, as is evident from the abundance 
of barren usar and the large amount of rice land, in many cases 
liable to saturation and impregnated with rek The surface water 
collects in a number of jhile and lakes, one senes of which 
extends across the whole breadth of the pargana and includes 
the TJdaw and SehdaTals, nrar Bosnia »nd the many ramifications 
of the Smghoia yhil at bhahabuddinpur A second though 
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smaller chain of swamps occurs further south, running eastwards 
from the Kolaich Tal near Birnon to the borders of Muham- 
madabad 

The cultivated area has always been the smallest in the 
district From 37,594 acres in 1840 it rose to 44,396 in 1879, but 
has since declined, the average for the five years ending with 
1906-07 being 42,896 acres, or 56 05 per cent of the whole. 
There has, however, been no real retrogression, since 9,466 
acres, or 22 07 of the land under the plough, bear two crops in the 
year, a substantial increase being observable under this 
head Of the barren area, which amounts to 9,647 acres or 12*6 
per cent of the entire pargana, 4,629 acres are under water and 
1,640 are taken up by roads, buildings and the like, but the 
balance does not properly represent the amount of unculturable 
waste, for much of the so-called culturable area is of no greater 
value The latter covers 23,990 acres, and after deducting 720 
acres of groves and 3,039 acres of current fallow, there remains a 
very large amount of old fallow or unbroken waste of so little 
value that it could never repay the expense of tillage The 
abundance of water is of great advantage, for the irrigated 
area is large averaging 24,705 acres or 57 59 per cent of the 
cultivation, and when necessary this figure can be surpassed with 
case The water-level is high and wells can be constructed 
without difficulty they supply 62 27 per cent of the area watered, 
the rest being derived from the tanks and natural reservoirs, 
some of which are of good depth aud not likely to run dry m 
ordinary years 

The Jihanf is invariably the more important harvest, averag- 
ing 29,698 acres as compared with 22,667 sown for the rabi The 
mam staple is noe, which occupies 17,959 acres or 60 47 of the 
area sown, more than five-sixths being of the late or transplanted 
variety The other crops are of little importance with the excep- 
tion of sugarcane, which averages 10 84 per cent and is on the 
increase The smaller millets, especially s&nvxm, comprise 
the bnlk of the remainder, taking up over 19 per cent , and then 
come bajra and arhar in combination with 6 23, wrd and mwig 
with 1 5 and juar with 1 1 per cent Maize is practically 
unknown m this pargana, There was at one time a fair amount 
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of indigo, but of late years this has almost wholly disappeared. 
In the rain barley largely preponderates, by itself coiering 
0,888 and. mixed with wheat and gram, 1,105 and 363 acres, 
respectively, the whole amounting to 50*6 per cent, of the 
harvest The rest consists mainly in peas, which average 36 6 , and 
then follow wheat with 6 4, poppy with 4 07, linseed with 1*3 
and gram with 1 1 per cent The lost is an unusually low figure 
and is, indeed, exoeeded in every other part of the district. 

Among the cultivators Rajputs predominate. They axe 
mainly of the Dikhit clan and are in possession of 36 7 per cent, 
of the area included in holdings, whioh in 1906-07 amounted to 
47,269 acres Next come Ahirs with 12 8, Brahmans with 12 1, 
Chamars with 8 5, Koeris with 5 6, Musalmans with 4 3, Lumas 
with 4 2 and Bhara with 3 3 per cent Grain rentB are far more 
common here than in other parts of the district owing to the 
extensive area of nee laud they prevail in 4,210 acres, or 8 91 
per cent of the holdings Of the rest 21 39 is cultivated by pro- 
prietors , 806 by tenants at fixed rates, who pay on an average 
Rs 4-5-9 per acre » 32 99 by tenants with right of occupancy, the 
rental in. their case averaging Rs 4-9-0 , 26 95 by tenauts-at- 
wiU at an averago rate of Rs 5-5-9 , and 1 31 per cent by 
ex-proprietors, the remaining 38 per cont being rent-free About 
21 per cent ib sublet, and the shikmi rental averages Rs 7-2-0 
per acre. 

The revenue demand at the permanent settlement and at 
succeeding revisions, as well as its present incidence, will be 
found in the appendix * The rate per a-re is almost the lightest 
in the district, as is only to be expected in a tract thus situated. 
There are 240 villages divided at present into 580 rtiahals, of 
which 71 are owned by single proprietors, 335 are joint zamvft- 
dan, 76 are perfect and 86 imperfect paMidan, while 14 are of 
the bhaiyacka/ra type The ownors are mainly Rajputs, who hold 
32 2 per cent of the total area, Brahmans with 18 5, Musalmans 
with 17 3, Bhuiubor* with 8 2, Bams* with. 7 3, Kh&ttm with 5*3, 
Kayasths with 3 1, and Telia, Goshama, Bengalis and others The 
largest individual proprietors are Pandit Sadanand Pande, who 
owns 6,584 aores , Baba Batak Prasad of Benares with five 
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villages , Baba Mukund Lai of Ghazapur with 14 shares , Kulsum 
Bibi of Azamgarh with three villages and many others who are 
mentioned in chapter III 

The population of the pargana has fluctuated greatly sinoe 
the first census in 1853, when it numbered 75,076 bouIs. The 
figure dropped to 59,651 in 1866 and to 55,919 in 1872, but then 
rose to 70,140 m 1881 and to 77,576 ten years later The 
enumeration of 1901, however, showed a very marked decline, 
the number of inhabitants then being 62,017 of whom 30,708 
were females, who in this pargana are in considerable defect 
Tbs total included 69,185 Hindus, 2,821 MusalmanB and eleven 
of other religions The tract is purely agricultural and there is 
no town The largest village is Bogna, although Mardah is the 
pnncipal market, and besides these Gainpur, Bimon, Malethi 
and five other villages contain over a thousand persons apiece 
Generally the tract ib the most backward and nnprogressive in 
the district, bat it is fairly well provided with means of com- 
munication The railway from Aunnhar to Mau passes close 
to the western border, and the Dulapur station is easily aooessible 
since it is on the metalled road lo Azamgarh The latter takes 
off from the road from Ghazipur to Gorakhpur at Sulfcanpur near 
Bimon, whence the Gorakhpur road continues northwards 
through the centre of the pargana It* is crossed at Bhalsand by 
the unmetalled road from 8haliabad to Kaghzipur and at 
Mardah by that from Qasimabad to Jalalabad a short branch 
also connects Bogna with the main road 

PARS A, Pargana and Tahad Muhauuadabad 

The villago of Parsa stands in 25° 39' N and 83° 48' E , 
at a distance of five miles north-east from Muhammadabad and 
17 miles from Ghazipur, on the north side of the unmetalled road 
leading to Korimuddinpur and Ballia Close to the village on 
the west a branch road takes off and goes northwards to Basra, 
and to the north-east is the Dhonda Dih railu ay station The 
population of the place was 2,477 in 1881 and 2,674 ten years 
later, while in 1901 it hal dropped to 2,431, of whom 141 ware 
MusaJmans and a large number were Bhumhars The latter have 
retained a portion of their proprietary rights m the village, 
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hiding in lighadam tenure with Kayasths, Telia, Tamholu, 
Brahman a and Mnsalmans the area is 079 acres and the re\ enne 
Rs 1,525 There is a very large nppor primary school in Parsa, 
and a market of some importance is held twice a wotk at 
Raghubxrgan] in the adjoining village of Bishunpnra, where is a 
number of large sugar factories 

QASIMABAD, Pargana Zahurabad, Takail Muhammadabad 
Qasimabad or Sonbaraa is a village in the centre of the 
pargana, standing m 25° 47' N and 83° 40' E , at the junction 
of several unmetalled roads converging from Mau and Bahadur- 
ganj on the north, Rasra on tho north-east, Mardah and Jalalabad 
on tho west, Khalispur on the south-west and Muhammadabad 
on the south, the distance from Gha/apur being fifteen and from 
the tahsil headquarters some t hit teen milcB Tho present name 
is derived from Sheikh Muhammad Qasim, a petty zammdar 
of Dharwara, an adjoining village His son was Sheikh 
Abdullah, who rose to be go\ ernor of Ghanpur in the eighteenth 
century He built a fort, which ho named Qasimabad m honour 
of his father, and surrounded the entire \illago with a fortified 
wall of which the rums are still staudmg Tho fort stands on 
an elevated mound to the west of the mam sito and had round 
bastions at the angles only one of which is lonainmg, while the 
moat is now dry "Whatever importance th » place once possessed 
has long vanished There are a few ti adcra and shopkeepers 
residing in the village, bnt the barar cannot compete with that 
of Bahadurganj Tho population, including that of Sukha and 
Bishunpnra, amounted at the lost census to 1,400 persona of whom 
861 were Mnsalmans The latter, together with Rajputs, are tho 
proprietors, the chief owner being Shah Munir Alam , the total 
area is 582 acres and the revenue Rs 851 Qasimabad still 
deserves mention as possessing a police station, a post office, a 
cattle-pound and a large upper primary school There is one 
large sugar factory in the village, owned by a Tell 

REOTTPUR, Pargana and TaJml Zamaniah 
The important village of Reotipur stands in 25° 32' N and 
83° 43' E, on the unmetalled road from Ghazipur to Gahmar 
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and Buxar, at a distance of eight miles east-south-east from the 
district headquarters and twelve mileB north-cast from Zamaniah. 
From the east of the village, which is built on a fairly raised site 
overlooking the Ganges, a branch road runs southwards to 
N&uli and Bhadaura station on the East Indian Bailway. As 
early as 1853 the place had a population of 10,055 souls, though 
this dropped to 9,398 in 1865, and to 9,323 in 1872 By 1881, 
however, it had risen to 10,297, and ten years later it was 10,961, 
while at the last census of 1901 Beotipur contained 10,821 
inhabitants, including 572 Musalmans, 75 Christians and a very 
large body of Bhuinhara A good deal of weaving is done by 
the Julahas, but otherwise the place is purely agricultural 
markets are held twice a week, but the bazar is merely of local 
importance There is a post-office here, and the primary school 
is the largest in the district The Village Sanitation Act, 1892, 
is in force here 

Beotipur, with Sherpur on the opposite bank of the river, 
forms a great taluqa held for many generations by Bhnihhars of 
the Sikorwar clan As the land on both sides belongs to the 
same mahal, comprising 35 villages with a river front of seven 
miles, ownership is not affected by any changes in the course of 
the stream and the total area cannot alter The entire area is 
29,843 acres and the revenue is Rs 25,000 The river divides 
the mahal into two portions, the villages on the north bank 
including Sherpur, Jalalpur, Narayanpur and Sadhopur or 
Bampur The whole is of alluvial formation and extremely fertile, 
the land in the villages to the Bouth of the Ganges possessing a 
rich blaok vegetable soil, though in the actual bed cultivation 
is confined to blooks fertilised by recent deposits of mould. 
The first owner of the estate was one Puran Mai whose 
descendants divided the proporty into 19 paths, four of whioh 
ore named after his sons, while the otherB are called after the 
descendants of Sahajmal Rai, the eldest son These paths 
ore subdivided into 104 tkokg, while the proprietors are further 
divided into two parties known as Taraf Beotipur and Taraf 
Sherpur In 1881 there were no fewer than 22,430 names in 
the village khtwcUs though the actual sharers numbered 
only 3,982, of whom 2,409 belonged to Taraf Beotipur, The 
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difficulties arising from bo large a number of owners were 
experienced at an early date, and m 1805 a survey of the mahal 
was made and the revenue distributed on the basis of actual 
possession m each p&tti this distribution initiating the distinc- 
tion between the two taraf a Unfortunately much trouble arose 
from the imperfections in the record prepared in 1840 when 
most of the alluvial waste was entered as common land, although 
it was well known that a latent right w as \ ostcd in partioular 
sharers or groups of sharers with regard to o\ ory portion of the 
mahal Consequently the proprietors disregarded the settlement 
record and fell back on that of 1805 Efforts made in 1849 
to rectify the errors proved ineffectual, and e\ entually the annual 
ja/nuibandis, long condemned as useless, woto abandoned from 
1863 till the last revision The courts were constantly troubled 
with claims based on tho very imperfect record, while no value 
was attached to the old papers of 1805 which were drawn up 
without official sanction Nevertheless in practice the owners 
depended entirely on the private measurements of 1806 , and this 
fact had to be taken into consideration at the new survey of 1880, 
for it was evident that the v alue of the new record would be in 
proportion to the exactness with which it reproduced tbo details 
of the rough record of 3805 The first step, therefore, was to 
demarcate the boundaries in tbo alluvial laudR accoiding to the 
old papers — a matter of immense difficulty, especially as almost 
every decision was contested, though the ultimate value of the 
maps has proved incalculable The tenure throughout the 
mahal is bighadam, based sololy on possession except in the 
case of the Beobipur fort, village site and the jungle, aggregating 
some 168 acres, these being the joint property of every co-sharer 
in the entire estate Elsewbero all the land was definitely 
assigned to its proper taraf ’ patti and thok, with tho result that 
12,752 acres were found to belong to Taraf Beotipur The 
tevenue was then distributed according to mauzas, and in each 
mama the amount thus determined was distributer! at an all- 
round rate on the total area, so that every btgha pays the same 
rate whether cultivated, fallow or under water The joint 
responsibility of the mahal is expressly maintained, but the 
amount due by Taraf Reotipur, subject to this condition, is 
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Rs 10,067 The actual village of lltoUpur is 2,082 acres m 
extent and is assessed at Rb 3,172. These operations on account 
of their intricacy and the length of time involved were entrusted 
to a special officer, Qazi Azim-ul-Haq, formerly tahsildar of 
Zamamah. 

The history of Reotipur as given by the Sikarwars is of 
some interest In 1707 Puran Mai and his brothers fought on 
the side of Azam Shah at Jajan and, on the defoat of that prince, 
migrated to this district, Buttling at Mama in the Zamamah 
pargana, wbilu one bi other took up his abode at Tahwa, another 
went to Rainwal and became a Musalman, and a third came 
to Sohwal, his descendants acquiring that village and Gaura 
Puran Mai had thioc wives fiom the first come the Musalman 
Sikorwors of Usia and seven other villages, and from the second 
the owners of Pasuka, a large village adjoining Xauli on 
the east At that time Sherpur Rtotipur, then called Qanat 
Reotipur, w as hold in equal shares by Kastwars and Xais, and 
the latter being ill-treated by the former sold their share to 
Puran Mai, who came to Reotipm and there murdered all the 
Kastwar males by an act of the foulest tieachory The Brahman 
priests of the Kastwar-. were von over by grants of lands m 
Reotipur, which still romam in their possession Before his 
death Puran Mai divided his pioi>erty among his sons by his 
third wife, giving a double share to the eldest and a single 
portion of eleven m.mz'is in ea/'h case to ea h of the others, but 
subsequently tho heirs of Sahajmal took forcible possession of 
the greater part of the estate, leaving only an insignificant 
portion in the hanls of tho others In 1789 the taluqa was 
settled with eleven representatives, who continued to pay the 
revenue till 1800 , but then arrears accrued and half the estate 
was auctioned, the purchaser being Udwant Rai, who managed 
to get his name recorded as the sole bidder although the money 
had been bonowed from a Kalwar of Sohwal on the joint names 
of all the principal men The latter then attempted to kill 
Udwant liai, who fled to Mirzapur but in 1805 he returned to 
Sherpur, after undertaking to restore the property The survey 
then took place, but Udwant Rai, being reluctant to keep hu 
promise, mortgaged his half-share to Babu Sheo Narayan Singh 
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on condition of getting back half if the Babu proved scjceasful 
in obtaining possession The attempt failed , for though many 
shareholders were ruined by the litigation and loft the district 
the others decided to abandon cultivation altogether, with tbs 
result that the Babu and TJdwant Rai were compelled to pay 
tha revenue out of their own pooket, bo that the latter was booh 
glad to execute a deed renouncing the rights obtained at the 
auction sale Even then he did not remain quiet, but persuaded 
the zammdars of Badhopur not to pay their revenue, assuring 
them that the others would never allow tbo property to be sold 
again. The share was, however, put up for sale in 1815, and 
was purchased by Babu Kali Charan Banerji of Benares in 
collusion with Qalandar Rai, the son of Udwant Bai, but 
the latter, deprived of any share in the estate after the sale, 
mduoed the co-shaiers to subscribe towards the oxpenses of a 
suit to cancel the sale, which was declared null and void in 
1819 

SADAT, Pargana and Tahnl Saidpdb 
The small town of Sadat lies in tho northern comer of the 
pargana, in 26° 40' and 83° 19' E , at a distance of 19 miles 
north-west from Ghazipur and eleven fiom Saidpur, with both 
of whioh it is connected by uumetallcd roads Through the 
cuddle of the site runs the i ail way from Aunrihar to Mau bat 
the station of Sadat is a nulo and a half to the north-east, in the 
village of Daulatnagar The demolition of bouse* caused by 
the construction of the railway, added to a marked deterioration 
of tho nee tract by whioh the town is surrounded, baa caused 
a great diminution in the population, whn.h in 1881 numbered 
3,951 souls and fell to 3,550 at the following census, while in 
1901 it waa but 2,716 of whom 013 wore Musalmana The 
railway has, however, benefited the trade of tho place and there 
is a flourishing market, tho traffic being m grain, sugar, salt, 
piecegoods, yam, metals and other articles The weavers still 
turn out large quantities of country cloth, but the sugar-refining 
industry is now unimportant Sadat contains a police station, 
a post-office, a cattle-pound, an upper primary school and two 
■mall Quran Bohools. 
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The name implies a Saiyid origin, but the place does nrt 
figure in history It is at present owned in bigkada/m tenure 
by Saiyids, Kalwais and Bamas, the total area being 668 
acres and the revenue Es 1,305 The inhabited portion was 
administered under Act XX of 1856 since the 27th of February 
1873 till 1908, "whin the measure -was "withdrawn During ‘he 
five years ending with 1907 thore were 299 houses assessed 
to taxation out of a total of 728 and the average annual! 
proceeds of the house-tax was Rs 595, which fell with an 
incidence of Ra 2-0-5 per a=6essed house and Re 0-3-7 per 
head of population The total receipts, including the initial 
balance, averaged Rs 693, and the yearly expenditure for the 
same period was Rs 623, the principal items being Rs 429 for 
the upkeep of the town chaukidars, Rs 71 for the maintenance of 
a staff of sweepers and Rs 53 for minor local improvements 
At the present time a cess, amounting to some Rs 300, is collected 
by the zamindars in tho form of a ground -lent on traders* 
houses and dues levied on weavers this received the sanction of 
Government in 1883 under section 66, Act XIX of 1873 The 
Village Sanitation Act, 1892, is also in force hero 

8AIDPUR, Pargana and Taheil Saidpub 
The headquarters town of the western tahsil stands on the 
left or north hank of the Ganges in 25° 32' N and 83° 14* E , 
at a distance of 24 miles west from Ghazipur by the metalled 
road to Benares which passes to the north of the main site, a 
metalled branch from it running through the centre of the town. 
From the latter a road leads northwards through tbe main bazar 
to the railway station and there bifurcates, one branch going 
to Sadat and the other to Bhitn and Shadiabad From the 
western extremity of the town a road leads to Bhimapar and 
Bahnabad, thence continuing to Chiriakot in Azamgarh 

The Ganges bank is here formod of kankar and has resisted 
the force of the current for agcB Saidpur is obviously a place of 
great antiquity , but it is not yet possible to identify it definitely 
with any known city of anoient days, although it has been 
suggested as the site of the Chen-cbu mentioned by Hiuon Tsiang. 
Both in the town and the vicinity numerous remains of 
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Buddhist and early Hindu times have been discovered, as already 
mentioned in chapter V It is clear, however, that Saidpur dates 
back to a period anterior to the Musalman conquest, and in all 
probability it owes its origin to the Guptas In the town, to the 
west of the southern extremity of the mam bazar, are two Musal- 
man dargahs, of which the first is a small domed building resting 
on square pillars of presumably Buddhist design The other is a 
larger and more remarkable structure some 26' by 23', with 
34 columns ea h V m height supporting a massue roof of 
Btone * These owe their preservation to their appropriation foT 
Muhammadan purposes, one being the tomb of bheikh Saman who 
died m 1595, as staled m a Persian inscription, while tho other 
contains the tomb of one Makhdnm Shah Tho foimer is still 
commemorated by a large fair held in his honour during the 
month of Chait Elsewhere in the town are to bo seen bits of 
old sculpture and stoneB borrowed from oarlier buildings, which 
wero freely utilised for the construction of the many Musalman 
tombs m the neighbourhoo l The location of a Muhammadan 
settlement is ascribed to one Saiyid Shah Kamad, after whom 
the place was styled Saidpur Namdi though nothing further 
is known of this personage 

The population of Saidpur numbered 5,275 in 1863 hut 
afterwards declined, the total was 6,075 in 1881 and 4,730 
ten years later, while in 1901 tho town contained but 4,260 
inhabitants of whom 965 wcit> Musalmans The towm comprises, 
m addition to Saidpur Kbas, tho mauzds of Araziganj, Makh- 
dum Chak, Tarwania, Badhupur, Madaupur and Zoharganj 
Saidpur proper has an area of 801 acies and is assessed at Rs 1,582, 
the proprietors being Bhuinhars, Rajputs and Kayaaths, of whom 
Dulhin Ram Kunwar owns the largist share The town has a 
considerable trade, both by rail and by river, though the latter 
is far less important than in foimer days There is a certain 
amount of weaving carried on and a large saltpetre industry, 
five refineries turning out some 12,500 maunds annually In 
addition to the tahsil headquarters, which are located on the rivor 
hank, Saidpur possesses a police station, a post-office, a munsif’s 
court, a registration office, a dispensary and a cattle-pound The 
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educational institutions comprise amiddlo ^ emaoolar school, a 
normal school, a lower primary school for boys and an aided school 
for girls, as well as two insignificant private schools 

Since the 29 th of February 1S60 the town has been ad minis- 
tered under Act XX of 1856 For the five years ending with 1907 
the average number of houses assessed to taxation was 676 out 
of a total of 1,051 , the former figure has varied greatly, ranging 
from 900 in the first to 576 in the last year The proceeds 
of the tax averaged Rs 1,405, the incidence being Rs 2-4-2 
per assessed house and Re 0-5-7 per head of population, 
figures which m either case are highei than in any other town 
in the district. The total income, including the initial balance, 
averaged Rs 1,645, and the annual expenditure for the same 
period was Rs 1,405, the principal items being Rs 584 for the 
the upkeep of the ckaukidari force, Rs 289 for the maintenance 
of a conservancy staff and Rs 400 on account of minor local 
improvements and miscellaneous charges Apart from the 
regular house-tax a ground-rent on dwellings occupied by non- 
agncultunsts is levied by the zamxndcvrs of the eight paths 
into which the area is divided it amounts to about Rs 200 in 
all, and the imposition of the cess received the sanction of 
Government m 1883 The town of Saidpur ib subject to the 
operations of section 34 of the Police Act (V of 1861), and has 
also been brought under the provisions of the Village Sanitation 
Act, 1892 
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The pargana, which takes its name from the town of Said- 
pnr, is a large and straggling tract extending from the Ganges 
on the south, beyond which lie Mahaich and the Benares district, 
to the borders of Shadiabad on the north To the east lie the 
Ghampur and Karanda parganas and to the west Khanpur and 
Babnabad , but there are also two detached portions of con- 
siderable size, one imbedded in the centre of Bahnabad and 
comprising Baragaon and six other villages, while the second 
is to the north-west of Khanpur and is bounded on the north 
and west by the districts of Azamgarh and Jaunpur, respect- 
ively The total area is liable to vary from time to time owing 
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to the action of the Ganges, th3 &\ erag- for the five y ears ending 
with 1906-07 being 101,319 acres, or 158 8 square miles, whereas 
in 1840 it was only 99,783 acres 

The alluvial area is, however, comparatively small, and is 
confined to the extreme south and south-east, for elsewhere 
the Ganges flows close to the high bank and little change occurs 
Beyond the immediate influence of the river the soil is a good 
fertile loam which extends inland as far as tho valley of the 
Gangi The latter is the chief drainage lmo of the pargana, 
traversing the contre from wist to oast with a very tortuous 
course its bed is well defined, and there is & narrow stnp of 
broken ground on either bank It has no tributaries of any 
importance, save poi haps tho drainage channol which originates 
in a chain of jkila in Khanpur and, in this pargana, becomes a 
definite watercourse flowing eastwards into the Gangi at Dahra, 
on the road from Saidpor to Bahnabad North of the Gangi 
the level drops aud tho soil stiffons into a heavy clay, much of 
which is bui ted only fornco cultivation. There are numerous 
small jhila, and an irregular drainage line known as the Pama 
crosses the pargana and then becomes a clearly marked stream 
which marks the Shahs bad boundary for several miles, even- 
tually falling into the Besu In places the clay is strongly 
impregnated with reh, and such land is useful only for the produc- 
tion of saltpetro but there are no large stretches of uaar The 
worst portion of the pargana is tho karad tract immediately to 
the south of Sadat, since this is dependent wholly on the rains and 
is apt to suffer severely in years of drought Of the two detaohed 
blocks that in Bahriabad has a loam and clay soil, the latter 
prevailing on tho western borders of Baragaon , and the other 
is mainly nee land, continuing in an almost unbroken expanse 
as far as the Gangi, which here sepaiates this district from Azam- 
garh. 

Possessing a large amount of barren or worthless land, the 
pargana has not attained a very high stage of development The 
cultivated area in 1840 was 55,575 a^ros, a id though this had 
risen to 66,696 in 1879 there has been a somewhat marked decline 
in later years, the present average being 62,726 aores or 61 91 
per oent On the other hand there has been a rapid increase in &t 
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area bearing two crops in tbe year, this averaging 13,436 acres, 
which on some occasions has been largely exceeded Of the 
barren land, m all 17,884 acres or 17 65 per cent of the whole, 
7,310 acres aro under water and 4,022 are permanently taken 
up by bmldingB, roads and railways, leaving the relatively high 
figure of 6,562 acres of actually uncultarable waste The so- 
called culturable area is 20,710 acres, but this includes 1,626 
acres of groves and 8,689 acres of current fallow the balance 
is principally old fallow, though much of this is too poor and 
precarious to repay the cost of tillage Means of irrigation are 
fairly abundant m most parts, for on an average 30,844 acres, 
or 49 17 per cent , of the cultivation are watered Of this amount 
some 82 per cent ib supplied from wells, the rest being derived 
from tanks and jkiU which are very uncertain and are apt to 
fail in dry years 

The nature of the country is fairly illustrated by tho crop 
statement The two harvests are approximately equal in extent, 
and their relativ e position depends on the character of the season 
The Jeharif generally covora tho wider area, averaging 38,836 
as compared with 37,214 acres sown for the rabi. In the former 
the principal staple is rice, occupying 13,048 acres or SB’S 
per cent of the harvest, four-fifths being of the late or trans- 
planted variety Of the large millets guar, generally mixed 
with arhwr, takes up 16 21 and bagra with cvrhar 14*61 per cent , 
while eanxonn and frtngnt, are very extensively grown on the 
poorer soils, averaging nearly 17 per cent , and small areas are 
under mandua and kodon For the rest sugarcane occupies 
9 1 and maize 5 79 per cent., the remainder including wrd and 
miifiig, garden crops and a little hemp indigo was onoe of 
importance but has almost disappeared, the area dropping from 
274 acres in 1902-03 to only 17 acres five years later In the 
rab% the foremost place is taken by barley, which alone oovera 
17,678 acres, and in combination with gram and wheat 1,439 
and 584 acres, respectively, the whole amounting to 62 93 per 
cent , of the area sown Wheat averages 2,305 acres or 6 19 per 
cent which is a high proportion for this district , but the principal 
crops are peas with 24 62, gram with 7 8 and poppy with 5 29 per 
qent. There is a comparatively large amount of linseed, though, the 
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axe® vanes widely from year to year, and a good deal of garden 
cultivation in the neighbourhood of the towuB 

The cultivating community contains a large proportion of 
the lower castes and is, in this respect, superior to that of many 
parganas In 1906-07 the total area included in holdings was 
68,413 acres, and of this Ahus were in possession of 20 9 per 
cent., Rajputs of 165, Brahmans of 12 9, Koons of 10 5, 
Chamars of 9 2, Musalmans of 6 6, BhaTS of 5 2 and Bhuinhars 
of 8 7 per cent Proprietors cultivated 25 82 per cent as eir or 
Jchudkaakt, while of the rest, excluding 3 33 per cent under 
grain rents, 10 43 was held by tenants at Axed rates, 40 88 by 
those with right of oocupanoy, 17 36 by tenants-at-will and 1*08 
by ex-propnetors, 1 1 per cent being rent-fee Tho average cash 
rental is Re 4-12-8 for fixod-rate tenants, whose holdings are 
generally of a superior description , Rs 4-10-1 1 for occupancy 
lands, which are of a much more varied character , Rs 6-6-2 for 
tenants-at-will, who are seldom in possession of any but 
inferior fields , and Rs 8-2-6 for shikmxe, or subtenants, who 
cultivate nearly 30 per cent of the area 

The fiscal history of the pargaua has already been narrated 
in chapter IV and in the account of the jagvr given to Babu 
Ansan Singh, while the present demand and itB incidence are 
shown in the appendix.* The total is apt to vary from time 
to time owing to the existence of 13 alluvial mohala under a 
temporary settlement Apart from these the 485 villages are 
divided into 1,435 mahala, of which 195 are ownod by single 
proprietors, 1,063 are joint sammdari, 55 are perfect patfodan 
and 132 are held in the imperfect variety of tho same tenure. 
The proprietary castes are chiefly Rajputs, with 29 6 per cent 
of the total area, Bhuinhars with 25 6, Musalmans with 16 4, 
Brahmans with 124, Goshains with 3 5, Kayasths and Bamas 
with 8 per cent apiece, and Khattns, Koeris and others with 
smaller amounts Many of the larger landholders ha\e property 
in this pargana The chief is Dolhm Earn Knnwar, the repre- 
sentative of Babu Ansan Singh, with 18,636 acres assessed at Rs. 
30,308. Pandit Markande Prasad Pande has 4,488 acres, 
Mnnshi Madho Lai has 2,014, and Saddu Ram Koen of 
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Anwtn has 2,178 acre* Others are the Goshams of Maudha, 
Pandit Srinath Deo of Ghazipnr with seven shares, the Rajputs 
of R&mpur Manjha and Barahpur, and Babu Kiahan Chand of 
Ghazipnr 

The population of the pargana appears to have been exag- 
gerated in 1853, when it numbered 113,105 souls for in 1865 it 
had dropped to 90,826, although by 1872 it had risen to 95,170 
and continued to increase, the figure being 109,805 in 1881 and 
112,711 ten years later In 1901 a very marked decline was 
recorded, as the number of inhabitants was only 99,166 of whom 
50,528 were females, the total including 91,363 Hindus, 7,714 
Mnsalmana and 89 of othei religions In addition to the towns 
of Saidpnr and Sadat there are twelve villages containing over 
a thousand souls, the chief of which arc Nan Pochdeora, Deokali 
and Deochandpur, while Bhitn is a place of great archeological 
interest. 

Means of communication are good in the south and west, 
but a large area in the north-east is devoid of roads save for an 
inferior track connecting Bhitn with Shadiabad Along the 
western border runs the railway from Benares to Mau, with 
stations at Aunnhar, Mahpur and Bad at, from the first of which 
one branch goes west to Jannpur and another leads through 
6 aid pur and Taraon to Gbazipur Parallel to the latter runs 
the metalled road from Benares to Ghazipnr, entering the par- 
gana at the bridge of boats at Rajwan-gbat Unmetalled roads 
connect Saidpnr with Bhitn, Sadat, Bahnabad, Chand wak and 
Rampur Gann, and others unite Bad at with bhadiabad and 
Deochandpui with Taraon and Chochakpur 


SAIDPUR Tahnl 

Hus tshsil constitutes the western subdivision of the district, 
comprising the parganas of Saidpnr, Bahnabal, Khan pur and 
Karanda Its southern bounlary is formed by the Ganges, 
which separates it from the Zamamah tahsil and that of Chan- 
dauli in Benares to the east lies Ghazipnr, to the west the 
Kirakat tahsil of Jauupur and to the north-west and north 
too Azamgarh district The total area, which is liable to change 
on account of fluvial action, ( at present stands at 188,658 acres, 
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or 29478 square miles, the t&hBil being thus the smallest m 
the district 

The drainage channels of the country, apart from the 
Ganges, consist of the Udawanti, a tributary of the Beau, in the 
north, the Gangi in the centre and the Gumti in the extreme 
south-west From the high hanks of the Ganges and Gumti the 
land slopes inland to a broad plain of stiff clay soil, varied by 
loam on the higher le\ els and degenerating into t tsar in many 
places where the natural means of drainage are deficient. These 
tracts have been described at length in the various pargana articles, 
where, too, will be found accounts of the agriculture and revenue. 

lake the other tahsils Saidpur forms a subdivision for 
onmmal and revenue purposes, m the charge of a full-powered 
officer on the district staff The tahsildar and his assistant 
reside at Saidpur, which also is the seat of a muusif whose 
charge embraces the whole tahsil except Karanda, which in the 
matter of civil jurisdiction still belongs to Ghazipnr There are 
police stations at Saidpur and Sadat, but all Karanda and a part 
of pargana Saidpur is included in the circle of Nandgsnj 

Means of communication are excellent in some parts and 
defective in others At Aunnhar, near Saidpur, four lines of the 
metre-gauge systom of the Bengal and North-Western Bailway 
converge, leading from Benares on tho south, Jaunpur on the west, 
Mau on the north-east and Ghazipnr and Ballia on the east. 
There are stations at Mahpur and Sadat on tho Mau branch, 
though the latter is just outside the tahsil boundary, and at 
Saidpur and Taraon on the line to Ghaapur Parallel to the 
latter runs the road from Benares to Ghazipnr, the only metalled 
highway in the tahsiL Unmetalled roads radiate from Saidpur 
to Chandwak and Jaunpur, to Bahnabad and Chinabot, to Sadat, 
to Shadiabad and to Karanda The extreme west of the tahsil, 
however, and also tho north-ear t comer are practically devoid 
of roads, though in no case is the railway very far distant. 
There are several other roads in addition to those mentioned, 
and their position may be seen in the map Tho Ganges and 
Gumti have to be crossed by ferries, of which a list is given in 
the appendix There, too, will be found lists of the schools, mar- 
kets, fairs and post-offices of the tahsiL 
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The population, of the subdivision m 1853 was returned at 
203,995 souls, but in 1865 it had fallen to 170,925 The total 
then rose to 174,246 m 1872 to 199,881 in 1881, and to 206,615 
ten years later This marked the turning point, for in 1901 the 
number of inhabitants was only 182,320, of whom 93,063 were 
females, while the average density was 618 to the square mile, 
or little higher than in Zamamah Classified according to 
religions there were 170,061 Hindus, 12,131 Musalmans— an 
extremely low proportion — and 128 others, made np of 103 Sikhs, 
20 Christians and five Aryas The prevailing Hindu oastes are 
Ahirs, 38,568, Chamars, 26,613, Rajputs, 19,251, principally 
of the Gaut&m, Bais, Kaghubansi and Surajbanei clans, Brah- 
mans, 13,824, and Koens, 10569 Others occurring in numbers 
exceeding two thousand are Bhars, Kahars, Binds, Lohars, 
Lumas, Telis, Bam as, Kumhars, Bhamhars, Mallahs and Kayasths. 
The Musalmans are for the most part Sheikhs, Julah&s, converted 
Bajputs, Haj jams and Pathans 

Besides the towns of Saidpur and Sadat the tahsil contains 
few villages of any size or importance except, perhaps, Bahriabad, 
and none of any commercial significance According to the 
census rotnrns nearly 72 per oent of the inhabitants were 
directly dependent on agriculture, apart from the 7 per oent 
coming under the head of general labour and the large number 
of those who betake themselves to cultii ation in addition to 
some other form of employment The industrial population is 
unusually small, and the only manufactures deserving mention 
are weaving, sugar-refining and the production of saltpetre, 
which is earned on in many villages in the north, while there are 
four large saltpetre refineries at Saidpur itself 

SHADIABAD, Pargana Shadiabad, Tahsil Ghazzpub 
The capital of the Shadiabad pargaua stands in 25° 40' N. 
and 83° 23' E , on the right bank of the Bcsn, at a distance of 
14 miles north-west from Ghazipur Prom it unmetalled roads 
lead to Bahriabad on the north-west, to Sadat on the west, to 
Saidpnr on the south-west and to Firozpur on the east, whence 
branches go to Bimon and Ghazipur The site forms part of 
the three villages of Qasba Keen, Qaaba Dayal and Masaadpur, 
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the last containing the greater portion, Qasba Koeri possessing 
little more than a few Banias’ shops The combined population 
in 1881 was 1,389 and this rose in ten years to 1,847, though in 
1901 it had fallen to 1,515 of whom 765 were Musalmans The 
place possesses a police station, a post-office, a cattle-pound 
and a lower primary school, as well as several small private 
schools The market is of purely local importance, and weaving 
is the only industry Maaaudpur and Qasba Dayal, with an 
aggregate area of 180 acres, are held in paitidari tenure by 
Musalmans at a revenue of Rs 290, and Qasba Keen, covering 
138 acres and assessed at Rs 435, is the property of Rai Batuk 
Prasad, a Khattn of Benares 

Tho name is said to have been originally Sodiabad and to 
be derived from Sadi, the sen ant of Malik Mardan, who, with 
his brother Malik Babri, first conqaored the pargana The tombs 
of Mardan and Sadi arc still standing and are objects of venera- 
tion to the villagers Tho former is a curious structure probably 
of Hindu origin, but transfoimcd into a Mnsalman dargah by 
the addition of fi\e domeB 


SHADIABAD Pargana , Tdkml Ghazipub. 

This large pargana occupies the north-western, portion of 
the tahail and ifl bounded on tho cast by Pachotar, on the south- 
east by Ghazipur, on the south and south-west by Said pur, on 
the west by Bahnabad and on tho north by the Azamgarh 
district It has a total area of 113,576 acres, or 193 09 square 
miles 

The pargana is better drained and consequently more 
fertile than its neighbours on the west and cast Along the 
northern boundary for a short distance flows the Bhainsahi, and 
south of this conies a tract of clay soil resembling that of 
Pachotar and dotted with numerous jhile, the chief of these 
being the Manadar lake to the east of Jalalabad The soil then 
gradually grows lighter, improving into a good loam which 
constitutes the bulk of the pargana The drainage is carried 
off by the Mangai, which flows in a tortuous course but main- 
tains a south-easterly direction as far as the eastern border, 
on reaching which it separates Pachotar from Ghazipur. Further 
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to the south, with an almost parallel course, flows the Besu, 
which receives on itB right bank the Udawanti a short distance 
above the town of Shadiabad Some five miles below the latter 
place another affluent joins the stream on the same bank after 
bending northwards from the Said pur boundary, whence it 
carries into the Eesu the drainage of a large area in that pargana. 
South of the Bcsu the soil again stiffens into clay, and the 
country is dottod with small foils and patches of ttsar 

The cultiv atod area in 1840 amounted to 59,808 acres, but 
since that date has rapidly increased and m 1879, was no less 
than 69,976 acres Subsequently the pargana shared in the 
general deolino but of late has rocovered, the average for the 
five years ending with 1906-07 being 67,839 aores, or 69*72 
per cent of the whole, while 14,606 acres bear a doable crop, 
the recent increase in this direction being especially notioeabla 
The so-oalled culturablo area is very large, as much as 31,902 
acres being thus desenbod, though this includes 1,665 under 
groves and 3,359 of current fallow It may be doubted, however, 
whether much of the remainder would ropay cultivation, for 
such land is usually of a worthless description and is often 
highly impregnated with reh. The area returned as barren 
averages 9,647 acres, or 12 6 per cent of the whole, but of this 
4,629 acres are under water and 1,540 are permanently occupied 
by railways, roads, buildings and the like. Means of irrigation 
are abundant, and on an average 42,102 acres, or 62 per cent, 
of the cultivation obtains water, this proportion being exceeded 
m no other pargana of the district As usual wbUs constitute 
the chief source of supply, bat 21 2 per cent of the irrigation 
is obtained from tanks, foils and othor natural sources 

The areas occupied by the two mam harvests arc approxi- 
mately equal and their relative position depends upon the 
character of the season, the rail averaging 41,293 and the lehwrif 
41,139 acres In the latter iho chief staple is rice, which 
covers 19,606 or 47 *6G per cent of tho harvest, somewhat over 
two-thirds being of the late variety Next in order come the 
•mall millets, s&nwan, Jcafcun and m andua, with 17 5, sugar- 
cane with 11 28, bajra and arhar with 10 8 and juwr with 4 9 
per cent. The rest consists of urd and mung, a little maize and 
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hemp, together with a fair area under gaideu crops There a as 
on -e a large amount of indigo piolucod m the i a*-puia, 1 ut 
since 1903 this has pia.liuJly \aublnd In tin. u<bi larlcy 
takes the foremost placa Sown by itself it averages 20,410 
acres, while some 1,240 acres are under barley m combination 
with wheat and gram, the whole amounting to 62 42 per cent, of 
the area sown Peas make np 28 89, wheat 6 21, poppy 616 
and gram 3 65 per cent, the only other crops deserving mention 
being linseed and tobacco The amount of opium cultn ation 
is very large, and is surpassed only m pargana Chazipur 

In 1906 07 the total area included m holdings was 73,122 
acres, and of this 29 per cent was m the possossion of Rajputs 
of the Kakan, Diktat, Baohgoti, Bistm and ofchor dans Next 
came A hus with 20 7, Brahmans o ith 13 8, Cbamars with 76, 
Lumas with 5 3, Musalmans with 4 7, Kocria \v llh 4 2 and 
Bhara with 2 9 per cent All this area w ith tho exception of 
1 ,885 acres, or 2 58 per cent , consisting of precarious rice land, is 
held on cash reuls Proprietors cultivate 304 pel cent as air 
or kkudkaaht, tenants at fixed iatcs, paying Rs 4-5-11 per acre, 
hold 42 6 , occupancy tenants 35 55, w ith an average rental of 
Ba. 4-14*2 , tenants-at-will 24 96, their rent at oragvng Rs 5*8-1 , 
and ex-proprietors 1 19, tho romaimng 1 06 per cent being rent- 
free Somewhat ovor 30 per cent of tho land is sublet, and the 
average shikmi rental is Rs 7-7-11 per acre 

The pargana contains 531 villagos, and these are now 
divided into 1,363 mahala Of the latter 236 are singlo and 761 
joint tsamindar t, 256 are perfoct and Dl imperfect pattidan, 
while 19 are held in bhaiyachara tenure Of the proprietary 
castes Rajputs come first with 45 9 per cent of the total area, 
and these are followed by Brahmans with 17, Musalmans with 
16 1, Goshams with 6 1, Kalwais with 44, Kajasths with 3 9, 
Bhuinhars with 3 2 and Bauxas with 1 6 per eent Many of the 
ehlef landowners have estates in tl c pargana, notably Pandit 
Rash Biban Lai Chaubo of Ghanpar with 6,910, and Pandit 
Sad an and Pande with 4,145 acres Munshi Madlio Lai owns 
7 villages, the Mabanfc of Uathiaram has five \ lllages and ten 
shares, and others are the Rajputs of KaM ghara and Rorlanpuj, 
as well as several more to whom reference has Leeu made la 
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chapter III The revenue demand of the pargana aa assessed 
at the permanent settlement and as modified at subsequent 
revisions, together with the present incidence, will be found in 
the appendix * 

The population of the pargana numbered 114,817 souls in 
1868, and this fell to 100,274 m 1805 and to 98,746 in 1872. 
The next census witnessed a oomplete recovery, for in 1881 the 
total amounted to 118,490 and ten years later it was 124,701 
In 1901 Shadiabad shared in the general decline, the number of 
inhabitants being 101,988 of whom 50,866 were females, this 
pargana sharing with Pacbofcar the peoulianty of having a 
preponderance of males. Of the whole population 96,762 were 
Hindus, 5,209 MuBalxnans and 12 of other religions The only 
place of any size m the pargana is Jalalabad, which is the prin- 
cipal market. Shadiabad itself has been already described, and 
among the nine other villages with more than one thousand 
inhabitants the chief are Yusuf pur and Sikhri Means of 
communication are very fair Through the western half runs the 
railway from Aunnhar to Mau, the stations within the limits of 
the pargana being those of Sadat, Jakhanian and Dulapur 
At the last of these the railway is crossed by the metalled road 
from Ghazipur and Birnon to Azamgarh, and this is joined near 
the district boundary by an unmetalled road from Mardah to 
Jalalabad and by another from Ghazipur to Dewa, passing 
through Firozpur and Sikhn A similar road from Firozpur 
leads to Yusuf pur and Shadiabad, whence others go to Bahnabad 
to Sadat and Piarepur and to Bhitn Most of the tract, however, 
between the Mangai and the Besu is devoid of roads, and the 
same may be said of the country south of the latter nver which 
depends solely on rough village tracks 

8HERPUR, Pargana and Tahrd Zamaniah 

Sherpur is the largest of the overgrown villages of Zamaniah. 
It lies in 25° 34 / N and 83° 48' E in the small block of country 
belonging to this tahsil on the north bank of the Ganges, at a 
distance of ten miles east from the district headquarters and 17 
miles from Zamaniah It is off the road, and the mam site. 
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known as 8herpur Kalan to distinguish it from Sberpur Khurd 
to the north-east, is out off from access to the Ballia road by a 
large backwater of the river, which forms one of the channels 
utilised by the Besu The population rose from G,8S5 in 1853 
to 10,388 m 1805, but fell again to 7,958 in 1872 though, sub- 
sequently, it has grown with marked rapidity, the total reaching 
9,030 m 1881 and 12,156 ten years later In 1901 the number 
of inhabitants was 11,118, including 312 Musalraans and an 
enormous body of bikarwar Bhumhars Like Ik otipur the 
place is wholly agricultural, though a little u eating is done by 
the Julahas and there is a small bazar for the supply of the 
ordinary neoassanes of life The large school is of t iu upper 
primary type 

The fiscal history of Sherpur has been narrated m the account 
of Reotipur The owners of the lands on the north side of the 
river are known as the Taiaf Slierpur and arc descended fiom 
Bahorik Rai, the third son of Sahajmal Rai who w as the eldest 
son of Puran Mai, the first Bikarw ar sottler They hold nine 
out of tho nineteen pattis, and these comprise 17,091 out of 
29,843 acres, the amount of re\emiedue by t'io Shorpui Taraf 
being Rs 14,934 Tho village of Sherpur itself is 9,552 acres in 
area and is assesBod at Rs 8,093 


SOHWAL, Pargana and Tahsil Zamaniau 
T he village of Sohwal, otbenuso known as Barkagaon, lies 
in 25° 34' N and 83° 39' E , on the south side of the road from Tan- 
ghat to Reotipui and Gahmar, at a distance of four miles south- 
east from Ghazipur and ten miles from Zamatnah by a road lead- 
ing past Nagsai station and Lahuar The place is purely 
agricultural , but the village Bite is very largo, forming the 
residence of those who cultivate all the alluvial lands in the 
neighbourhood There is also a small bazar which is said to owe 
its origin to Fazl Ah Khan, the last governor of Ghazipm several 
well-to-do traders reside here, and the market forms a collecting 
centre for a considerable area The population numbered 3,934 
in 1881 and rose to 4,152 in 1891 , while at the last census it was 
4jl60, including 216 Musalmans and many Bhumhars of the 
Donwar and Sikarwar oians The total area is 3,038 acres, of 
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which about 2,810 arc eultn atcd, and the revenue is Be 4,083, 
The pro pi lot or 8 are Bhnrahars, Kay as th a and Kalwars holding in 
pfU.tida.ri tenure The ullage, to which the pro\i6ioxts of the 
Village Sanitation Act, 1892, hove been applied, contains a large 
upper primary school, and ib the scene of a well attended fair on 
the ocoasion of the DhanuBjag festival 

TARI, Pargona and Tahsil Zamaniah 
Th>a village, better known as Tan-ghat on account of the 
feny across the Ganges, lies in 23° 34' N and 83® 36' E , on the 
right bank of the ruor immediately opposite the city of Ghazipur 
It is about ten miles from Zamaniah, with which it is connected 
by an unmet ailed rovl, wlule another leads south-eastwards to 
Beotipur and Gahmar lan-ghat is the terminus of the branch 
line of the Ea9t Indian Railway from Dildarnagar, and from the 
station to the landing stage of the steamers the road is metalled, 
the maintenance of the ghat and its approaches being the duty 
of the Bengal and Nort Western Railwaj , the leasee of the 
ferry Tan itself is an unimportant village, with a post-office 
and an uppa pi unary school It is divided into two poitions, 
the permanent an 1 tho alluvial, with a combined area of 1,136 
acres and a levenue of Rs 2,131 it is held m pott idan tenure by 
Brahmans and Musalmans TJie population in 1881 was 1,481 
and ten years later had risen to 1,741 , but in 1901 it was only 
1,564, the principal caste beiug Gautam Rajputs whose ancestors 
came here from Karanda 


USI A, Pargona and Tahsil Zamaniah 
An immense agricultural ullage standing in 26° 25' N, 
and 83° 43' E , some three milos east from Dildarnagar, ten 
miles from Zamamah and twelve from Ghazipur The village 
lands extend southw ards from the Ruxar road to the Karamnasa, 
and cover no less an area than 6,799 a^res about 6,280 acres 
are under culln ation, and the re\ enue is Rs 4,771 The owners 
were iormeily Masalman Rajputs of the Sikarwar clan, but 
they were dispossessed by the amil, Deokinandan, and the estate 
has since remained in his family, the present owner being 
Tbakuram Jodha Kunwar The population of Usia was 5,689 
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in 1865, but by 1881 it had dropped to 5,439 , it then rose to 
6,054 m 1891 and at the last census it was 6,016 of whom 2,057 
were Muaalmans, principally converted Sikarwars There is a 
lower primary school at Usia, as vroll as a pm at*, Hindi school 
and two for instruction in the Quran The bazar is called 
Fatehpor and is close to the Dildarnagar station, on the western 
outskirts of the village. It web built about 1874 by the zarnin- 
dars and has flourished greatly Dues are levied at the rate 
of three-quarters of a ser on every bullock-load of grain, four 
annas per cent on purchases, one anna per bullock-load of grain 
imported by rail and sold, in the bazar, and four Gorakhpun pioe 
on each bullock-load of gur and shun Thcso dues, as well as 
fees levied on the grant of a site for a shop, received the sanc- 
tion of Government in 1886 The provisions of the Village 
Sanitation Act, 1892, have been applied to the village and bazar 


UTRAWAL, Pcvrgana, and Tahail Zamaniah 
A considerable village situated in 25° 30' N and 83° 43' E , 
on the west side of the road from Reotipur to Nauli and Bha- 
daura, some nine miles south-east from Ghazipur and ten miles 
from the tahsil headquarters It had in 1901 a population of 
2,263 persons, including 191 Musalmans, eleven Christians and 
a large community of Sukulbansi Rajputs The last have lost 
the proprietary right as the villago is now owned by Pathans, 
chief among whom is Muhamma 1 JBashn Ahmad Khan The 
area is 2,064 acres, ot which about 1,860 arc under cultivation, 
and the revenue is Rs 1,437 The place, which is administered 
under the provisions of the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, contains 
nothing of any interest or importance 

ZAH DRAB AD, Pargana Zahitkabad, Tahsil Mun ammadabad 
The place which gives its name to the Zahurabad pargana 
is an unimportant village standing in 25° 45' N and 83° 44’ E , 
at a distance of some ten miles north from the tahsil headquarters 
and 16 miles north-east from Ghazipur To the east of the 
village runs an unmetalled road leading from Rasra to Alawal- 
pur on the road from Muharamadabad to Qasimabad. Tha 
place is of some antiquity, and is said to have been founded 
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by some f ollowors of Humayun who settled there in 1528 , bat 
it is now m a decayed state, and the sugar and weaving mdus- 
tnes, which were once in a flourishing condition, have almost 
disappeared, The population in 1881 Mas 1,502, but this diopped 
to 1,463 in 1891 and at the last census to 1,271, including 556 
Musalmana The village properly includes the small dependent 
mautas of Muatafal&d and Shakarpnr Khurd, the combined 
area being 445 acres of which less than half is under cultiv ation, 
and the revenue Ra 721 The proprietors are Biahmans, Mueal- 
mauB and Kayasths, the principal owner being Pandit Sndanand 
Pande There is a small weekly market, and a considerable 
fair takes place on the occasion of the Sheoratn in Phagun and 
Baisakh the school is of the lower primary type 

ZAHURABAD Pargana, Take H Muhammapabad 

This is the northern pargana of tho tahsil and is a tract 
of somewhat irregular shape, bounded on the east by Dehma, 
on the south by pargana Muhammadabad, on the west by Pacho- 
tar and on tho north by the Basra tahsil of Ballia, the dividing 
line being generally, but by no means invariably, tho nver 
Sarju or Tons The total area is 79,868 acres or 124 70 square 
miles 

The country generally resembles Pachotar, but is somewhat 
more fertile In the north, between Qasimabad and Bahadur- 
ganj, neai which the Sarju is joiued by the Bhainsahi, there is 
an ill-drained tract of heavy clay soil, suited only for ru,e cul- 
tivation, full of war plains and liable to suffer severely in 
seasons of drought The land south and cast of Qasimabad is 
drained more or less adequately by an irregular stream called 
the Godhm, which carries off tho overflow from the Pachotar 
jhda and takes a north easterly course towards tho Sarju, joining 
that river at Reuga In thu extreme south again the soil is 
mainly clay, becoming somewhat lighter towards the east, and 
there is a disconnected chain of jhils running eastwards from 
Zahurabad, the largest of which lies to the north-east of Bara- 
chaur. On the higher levels the prevalent soil is loam, but the 
depressions are very numerous and the abundance of ciajria 
clearly indicative of tho lack of sufficient drainage. 
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As in Pachotar to the west, the cultivated area is comparer 
tively small It amounted to 43,032 acreB in 1840, though this 
rose to 49,495 in 1879, while the average for the five years end- 
ing with 1906-07 was 50,058 acres or 62 63 per cent The im- 
provement is greater than at first sight appears, for there has been 
a marked extension in the area bearing a doable crop, which now 
averages 11,209 acres or 22 1 per ci_nt of the cultivation. The 
area shown as banen amounts to 7,767 acres, but of this 4,198 
are under water an 1 1,652 arc taken up by roads aud buildings 
There remain therefore 1,917 acics of barren waste , but in roahty 
this fails to represent the true state of the case, since much of the 
so-called culturable area propeily comes undor tho same category. 
This area averages 22,042 acrLS, or 27 6 per cont of the whole, 
including 1,202 acres of grovo land and 2,788 of current fallow 
The pargana is admirably supplied w ith means of irrigation, for 
tanks and jhtls aro very numerous, and at the same time wells can 
be constructed without difficulty and at little cost owing to the 
general height of the water levol On an avorago 24,120 acres, or 
48 18 per cont , of the cultivation arc irrigated and of this G4 per 
cent is supplied from wells, the use of tanks and natural reservoirs 
being more extensive than in any other pargana except Pacholar. 

Zahurabad closely resembles tho latter pargana m the 
matter of harvests und crops Tho khori f averages 36,541 as 
against 24,620 acres sown in tho i aJn, and of the former 21,302 
acres, or 58 3 per cent , aro under nco, six-sevenths of which are 
of the transplanted or late variety Of tho remainder 21 1 per 
cent is sown with the small millets, principally san/wan, 9 62 
with sugarcane, 9 07 with bajra and a* hur and 1 04 per cent 
with juar Maize is almost unknown in this part of tho 
district, but there are small areas undor autumn pulses, hemp 
and garden crops The principal rdbi product is barley, which 
alone and in combination covers 12,223 acres, or 49 65 per cent, 
of the harvest, 1,835 acres being under bailey mixed with gram 
or wheat Then follow peas with 368, wheat with 3 11, poppy 
with 2 53 and gram with 2 06 per cent , tho only other crops of 
note being maav/r, linseed and tobacco 

The total area included in holdings in 1906-07 was 54,087 
acres, and of this 2,665 acres, or 4 92 per cont , was grain-rented. 
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the latfcet figure comprising indifferent nee land of a pre- 
carious character Proprietors cultivated 22 98 per cent as sir 
or khudkaakt , 607 was held by tenants at fixed rates paying 
oq an average Be 3-15-4 per acre , 36 94 by occupancy tenants 
and 27 56 by tenants-at-wil], their rentals being Rs 4-2-5 and 
Rs. 4-5-0, respectively , while 1 02 was the sir of ex-propne- 
tors and the remaining 51 per cent, was rent-free. Much higher 
rates, averaging Rs. 6-24, occur in the case of s fofcmts, who hold 
somewhat more than one-fonrth of the land , but this is a 
very low rate as compared with other parte, and indicates the 
relative inferiority of the tract. The cultivators are drawn 
from many different castes Ahirs take the lead with 18 2 per 
cent, of the area, followed by B a] puts with 13 9, Ohamars with 
100, Brahmans with 7 9, Bhars with 7 6, Bhmnhars with 7 3, 
Mas aim ana with 6 8 and Koens with 6 5 por cent , while Lumas, 
Kayaeths, Bam as and Lohars all hold more than a thousand 
acres apiece 

The revenue of the pargana has undergone considerable 
change since the permanent settlement owing to alterations in 
the boundaries.* At the present time there are 385 villages 
divided into 507 mohals, and of the latter 74 are held in single 
and 51 in joint za/nwidwri, 305 are perfect and 66 imperfect 
pattvlari, the remaining eleven being of the bhaiyackara variety. 
Rajputs hold 34 4 por cent of the total area, and are mainly of 
the Sengar and Burajbansi clans Then follow Musalmans with 
21 4, Bfannhats with 16 4, Brahmans with 8 3, Bavnaa with fr7, 
Kayasths with 5 7 and Kalwars with 3 5 per cent. The largest 
estate is that of 7,580 acres belonging to the Maharaja of Dumraon, 
and next in order come Pandit Sadanand Pande with six villages 
and twelve shares, Babn Moti Chand of Benares with three 
villages, Babn Ram Sarup Singh of Azamgarh with four villages 
and 22 shares, and the Mian pur a family of Ghazipur 

The population at the census of 1853 numbered 92,119 
souls but this would seem to be an excessive estimate, since in 
1865 the figure had dropped to 64,369 It rose in 1372 to 67,379, 
in 1881 to 74,502 and in 1891 to 79,953, but at the last census 
another great drop was observed, the number of inhabitants 


• Appendix, table 1 12 sad 2. 
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being bat 89,589 of whom 34,926 were females, the total includ- 
ing 62,637 Hindus, 6,875 Musalmans and 77 of other religions. 
Most of the villages are very small, only Be\en containing more 
than a thousand persons apiece and of those Bahadurganj alone 
possesses any importance as a trade centre Zahurabad itself l* 
of little significance, and Qasimabad has greatly declined. 
Means of communication are somewhat poor, being limited to 
unmetalled roads Several of these converge on Qasimabad, 
whence they lead to Sidhagar on the Sarju and Basra, to 
Bahadurganj and Man, to Mardah and Jalalabad, to Alawalpur 
and MciJtammadabad, and to KheJisyar on the road from Ghatt* 
pur to Ballia From Alawalpur a similar road runs to Zahurabad 
and Basra, and m the east of the pargana are two roads from 
Basra to Parsa and Lafchudih 

ZAMANIAH, Pargana and Tahiti Zamaniah 
The capital of the iouthorn tahsil is a long and straggling 
town built on the high bank of the Gangs? in 25° 25' N and 83° 
24' E , at a distance of ten miles south from Ghaxipnr by tha 
nnmetalled road from Tan-ghat Tbs pins the old road from 
Benares to Buxar on the east of the town and from the latter a 
metalled road goes southwards to the Zamaniah station, on the 
East Indian Kailway, situated three miles to the south In the 
village of Banrin Another road runs north-east from Zamaniah 
to Umarganj, thence branching to Paohokar and Eahuar 

Zamaniah derives its name from Ah Qu]i Khan, Khan 
Zaman, who was governor of Jaunpar m the days of Akbar and 
expelled the Afghans from Gbazipur, the traditional date of the 
occupation of this place being 1560 It is certain, however, 
that a town— and one of great antiquity — was already in existence 
here In the Ain-v-Akban it bore the name of Madan Benares, 
and in early days it wa 3 the seat of a Hindu principality. Looal 
tradition, with the attempt to give the word Zamaniah a Hindu 
derivation, says that here lived a right, named Jamadagni, from 
whom the town was called Jamadagni a, and that this man 
married the daughter of Raja Mad ana, the local chieftain, whose 
wife was the daughter of the mythical Baja Gadhi of Gadhipnra, 
the modern Ghanpur On one occasion Mad ana and his wife 
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visited the rtshb, by whom they were entertained through the 
agency of the miraculous cow Kamadhenu Filled with envy 
the Raja earned off the cow, which was recovered by the <n*h%’s 
son Parasram. To expiate his sin, Madana made a great 
sacrifice, and this is said to have leen commemorated on a copper- 
plate which was found during the last century by a Musalman. 
It was enclosed m a pewter box within a stone coffer, but was 
thrown into tho Ganges or the Makna tank on account of a 
quarrel which arose with the Tiwan Brahmans, *ho laid claim 
to a grant of land on the strength of the copper -plate Tecord. 
After the sacrifice the Raja erected a temple to Madanesn ar two 
miles to the south-east of the town, and there set up the pillar 
which is still to be seen in the village of Lathiya or Shahpur 
His intention was to create a rival to Benares on the site of 
Jamadagma , but the occasion proved inauspicious and the 
design was abandoned, this accounting for tho derivation of 
Madan Benares signifying “ the desired ” or “ intended ” Benares. 

The Lathiya pillar stands at tho western end of a brick- 
strewn mound, almost surrounded by a sheet of water It is a 
circular monolith of polished sandstone, 20$ inches m diameter 
and 20 feet in height There is a bell-shaped capital resembling 
that of theBhitri column, and abovo this is a group of eight liona 
facing outwards The latter was once crowned by two half -length 
female figures back to back, springing from a circle of Lotus leaves , 
but this is now lying on the ground Toe pillar is fixed in its 
place by four largo upright stones, one at each Bide of the square 
base It is devoid of any inscription, but its resemblances to that 
at Bhitn and that taken from Pabladpur to Gcnares suggests a 
Gupta origin * Many of the houses m Zamamah were built of 
bricks taken from this site, and quantities were used for ballast 
in the construction of the railway, Similar treatment has been, 
extended to an ancient kot in the northern portion of the town . 
massive carved stones have been excavated there in great numbers, 
and are to be seen scattered about the mound and the walls of 
many buildings in the vicinity 

Zamamah occurs frequently in the later history of the 
district The town was destroyed in 1757 by Fad AU Shan, 
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the expelled governor of Ghazipur and remained deserted for 
several years till its recons traction by Chaudhri Mohammad 
Ajmal, theamiZ of the pargana. 

The population of the town numbered 6,116 in 1881 , but 
this fell in the next ten years to 4,788, though by the last cen- 
sus in 1901 it had once again risen to 6,252 of whom no fewer 
than 2,801 were Musalmane, including a number of Pathan 
families and a large community of Julahas who practise their 
hereditary trade of weaving This is the only manufacture of 
the place, but there is a fairly large community of petty traders 
and bankers the gram trade is of considerable importance, 
though the place has suffered to somo extent by the development 
of the railway system Theie is a second baaar at Nosratpur 
or Harpur, a mile to the north of the town along the Ghazipur 
road it was once of some importance, and a small trade is 
still carried on The tahsil buddings stand to tbo south-east 
of the town, and there, too, are the police station and registration 
office Zamaniah also possesses a post-offi e, a dispensary, an 
inspection bungalow, a cattle-pound, a middle vernacular school 
and a lower primary school, an aided school for girls, a small 
Sanskrit pathshala, a private Hindi school and six schools for 
instruction in the Quran A email fair takes place on the 
occasion of the Ramlila 

The town is made up of several mausaa, including Nas rat- 
pur on the north and Khirari Shahid, Zamanmh Kb as, Junedpur, 
Lodipnr,Chandpur and Bab&npur on the south. The inhabited 
portion has been a Iminislered un ler Act XX of 1850 since the 
29th of February 1880 During tlic five years ending with 1907, 
out of a total number of 1,131 houses 656 wore assessed to the 
house tax, which yielded Rs 1,118 annually, giving an moidenoo 
of Re. 1-12-2 per assessed house and Re 0-3-6 por inhabitant. 
There is a small miscellaneous income from rents of nazvH land 
and other sources, the total, which includes the opening balance, 
averaging Rs 1,391 The annual expenditure for the same 
period was Rs 1,158, the chief items being Rs 582 for the 
upkeep of the ckaukidan force, Rs 238 for the maintenance 
of a conservancy establishment and Rs 205 for minor local 
improvements. The provisions of the Village Sanitation Act, 
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1862, have been applied to the town, and Bastion 34 of Act V 
of 1861 is m fo“cs 

BAMANIAH Pargxntt, Tahail Zavuxllb: 

The pargana of Zumaniah is the largest in the district, and 
comprises the wide stretch of country between the Ganges and 
the Karamnasa from the Benares boundary on the west to their 
confluence in the east Beyond the Karamnasa lies the Shah- 
ftbad district of Bengal, while m the south-west the pargana 
marches with the Chandauk tahsil of Benares as far as the 
Lambuia or Mahuji, which for a very short distance separates 
Zamaniah from Mahaich before falling into the Ganges The 
deep stream of the latter river forma the dividing line between 
this pargana and those of Karanda and Ghazipur , but the 
boundary in the north-east lies beyond the Ganges, taking in 
a large Btreteh of alluvial land on the north bank and being 
marked in most places by a backwater or subsidiary channel 
of the Beau, whioh runs from Ghauspur to Birpur m Muham- 
madabad. In this part changes m the river have no effect on 
the area of the pargana, but variations are apt to occur else- 
where along the course of the Ganges In 1840 the total was 
182,886 acres, but by 1879 it had risen to 188,604, while the 
average for the five years ending with 1906-07 was 189,780 
acres, or 298 5 square miles, the increase being due to the present 
tendency of the river to cut into tho northern bonk 

Zamaniah possesses marked physical characteristics of its 
own The Karamnasa flows in a deep bed with high hanks 
scored by ravines, some of which are of considerable length and 
carry down the drainage from a large tract of upland At the 
OHM time tho river is subject to violeut floods, which occasion- 
ally spill over the country in its vicinity The soil above its 
banks is generally karatl, especially iu the extreme south 
whioh resembles the adjoining pargana of Narwan in Benares , 
irrigation is here impossible, and the fields aro dependent solely 
on the rains The central portion is old alluvium of the ordi- 
nary type, with a loam soil vaned by clay in the depressions 
and exhibiting an increasing proportion of sand in the higher 
levels. Ths northern part, embracing roughly all the country 
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north of a line drawn from Zamamah to Nagsar aid thence to 
Gahmar, is recent alluvium — a tract of great fertility, though 
relying entirely on its natural moisture, since the subsoil u pure 
river sand The only portion in which woUs can bo constructed 
is the tiact between the road from Gbazipur to Zamaniah and 
the line from* Tan-ghat to Dildornagar, this being by far the 
most prosperous part of the pargana. Much of tho lowlands 
is subject to inundation , and consequently the village sites are 
few in number and of inordinate size, tho houses being crowded 
together on the more elected spots beyond the reach of flood 
water In places aro to be seen traces of old channels of tho 
Ganges, notably the Barks Tal, which stretches from Dharm to 
Lahnar, the Gohdawala Tal in the same neighbourhood, and 
the long and narrow jhil to the w eat of Rootipur Beyond 
Gahmar the high bank restrains the vagaries of the stream and, 
being a stiff itankxr cliff of olil formation is pra ‘tically perma- 
nent as far as Bazar in Bhahabad 

Though to some extent procarious in many places the par- 
gana is very highly developed As early as 1840 the cultivated 
area amounted to 143,656 acres, and forty years later this had 
risen to 160,737 Since that time little change has occurred, 
the present average being 150,349 acres or 79 23 per cent- of 
the whole There has, however, been an immense increase m the 


amount of land bearing two crops in the year, which now aver- 
ages 42,476 acres or 28 25 per cent of the net cultivation, 
this proportion being fax higher t h a n m any other part of the 
district The barren area includes 25,326 acres, or 13 35 per 
cent of the entire pargana , but from this should properly be 
deducted 10,415 acres under water and 5,723 occupied by sites, 
buddings, railways and roads, while the remainder is generally 
mere sand along the nver bank The rest of the area, 14,063 
acres in all, is described as culturable, but under this head come 
2,982 acres of current fallow and 5,343 of groves, the paigaoa 
being remarkably well wooded and in general more picturesque 
than the rest of the district Owing to the absence of facihtaea, 
and also because artificial watering is not required in a large 
tract, the irrigated area is necessarily small, averaging but 
17,408 acres or 11 58 per cent, of the land wider the plough; 
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15,009 acres or 86 22 per cent of tbiB are supplied from Vella, 
and the rest from tanks and natural sources 

The rahi is the chief harvest, averaging 103,284 acres 
as compared with 88,729 Bown for the kha rif and the crop state- 
ment differs markedly from that of other parts, except perhaps 
Muhammad abad As usual barley is the chief staple of the spring 
harvest, by itself averaging 17,452 acres, while 15,218 aTe under 
barley and gram and 3,802 under barloy and wheat in combination, 
these together making up 35 37 per oenfc of the whole A 
noticeable feature is the prevalence of wheat, for though this crop 
by itself covers but 1,109 acres, or 1 07 per cent , 16,096 acres, 
or nearly 15 5 per cent , are sown with wheat and gram The 
latter by itself averages 19 37, while peas constitute 14 56, poppy 
3 38, principally m the irrigated portion of the lowlands, and 
linseed 3 1 per cent There are also 909 acres of garden crops, 
including potatoes and roots, 760 acres of musw, a little 
mustard and tobacco and 5,723 acres under miscellaneous food 
cropB, chiefly the small kemr% pea which is sown broadcast in 
the black soil tract Of the khanf staples rice, of which only 
two-thirds are of the transplanted variety, takes up 32,298 acres 
or 36 39 per cent , and this is followed by bajra and arhar with 
25 28, the Bmall millets auch as aanwan, Icodon and kakwn with 
18 84, juar and arhar with 14 14, maize with 2 04 and 
sugarcane with 142 per cent The remainder comprises the 
autumn pulses, urd and moth , garden cropB and a very small 
amount of hemp 

There is a general preponderance of high casto cultivators , 
form 1906-07, out of a total of 166,395 acres included in holdings, 
29 2 per cent was held by Brahmans, 15 8 by Rajputs, 13 7 by 
Bhmnhars and 11 7 by Musalmana, m addition to smaller 
amounts in the possession of Banias and Kayasths Of the 
others Koeris held 17 7 and Ahirs 3 6 per cent Grain rentB 
prevail in 3,756 ares or 2 28 per cent , and of the rest 37 87 is 
cultivated by proprietors, 13 9 by tenants at fixed rates, 33 12 
by ocaupanoy tenants, 11 67 by tenants-at-will and 63 by 
ex-proprietors, while *63 per cent is rent-free The average 
rental for fixed-rate tenants is Rs 3-3-10 and for occupancy 
holdings Rs 3 per acre, in either case the lowest rates m the 
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district. Tenants- at- will pay Kb 4-12-2 and sh\ fame, holding 
some 31 per cent of the area, Kb 7-4-9 

The revenue demand of the permanent settlement and the 
results of subsequent revisions, as well as the present incidence, 
are shown in tlie appendix and need no further comment* 
The pargana contains 389 villages, and these are divided into 61 
alluvial or temporarily-settled and 1,202 permanent mahals Of 
the latter 61 are owned by single proprietors, 630 are joint 
m ‘mndart, 477 are perfect and 124 imperfect pattulari and 20 are 
bhmyachara The chief proprietary castes are Bhnmhars , who hold 
332 per cent of the total area, Rajputs with 27 and Masai- 
mans with 18 5, many of these being converted Rajputs and 
Bhuinhars Kayasths own 7 3, Brahmans 3 6, Bamas 2 and Kal- 
wars 1 6 per cent Few of the old estates have survived in tiu* 
pargana, the most noticeable exceptions being the large taluqaa of 
Gahmar and Reotipur-Shorpur, of which accounts have already 
been given in the articles on the places concerned The largest 
property owned by a single person Is that of Thaknrain Jodha 
Kunwar, who holds seven villages and eleven shares with an 
area of 18,921 acres The Raja of Vizi anagram has 37 villages 
10,598 acres in extent, representing the old Gaighat taluqa 
Munshi Madho Lai of Benares holds 19 villages and one share, 
8,181 acres, including Bara Bashir Ahmad Khan and the Lalakhel 
Pathans of Ghasnpur own 16 shares , three villages and two ahares 
belong to Babu Gobind Narayan Singh and othors , fiv** villages 
and two shares to Shoifcb Muhammad Ismail of Zamaniah , two 
shares to Mirza Zam-ul-abdin of Benares , two shares to Sundar 
Bibi of Benares , one village and nine shares to Baba Sham Das of 
BenareB , and ten shares to Babu Bhikham Chand of Mirzapur 
Besides these the Maharaja of Benares holds three villages, and 
smaller properties belong to the Mianpura Sheikhs, the Snpalpur 
Kayasths and to Babu Siddheswar Nath Rai of Ghazipur Some 
mention of all these estates has been made already in chapter III 
With few exceptions they are of recent origin and have been formed 
at the expense of the old proprietors 

The population baB varied from time to time, as in 1863 it 
was 173,641, and this dropped to 163,179 in 1866 and to 166,918 

• Appendix, tables IX end X. 
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in 1872, but rose to 174,966 in 1881 and to 192,206 at the follow- 
ing census. In 1901 Zamamah shared in the general decline, but 
only to a small extent the pargana contained 184,278 inhabit- 
ants of whom 98,020 were females, the preponderance of this sex 
being unusually marked Among the total were 159,578 Hindus, 
24,211 Musalmans and 494 others, a fair proportion of the last 
being Christians A remarkable feature of the pargana is the 
number of enormous \illages such as Reotipor, Gahmar and 
Bherpnr, each containing over ten thousand souls though purely 
agricultural in character" Zamamah, Bara and, perhaps, Dildar- 
nagar may be described as towns, but the first alone is of 
importance Usia, Sohwal, Nauli, Kosi and eight other places 
have populations exceeding two thousand persons, and in this 
respect Zamamah diffors notably from the rest of the district. 

Means of communication are very fair, since the tract is 
traversed by the mam line of the East Indian Railway, with 
stations at Gahmar, Bhadaura, Gild am agar and Zamamah, the 
last being connected with the town of that name by a metalled 
road some foui miles in length From Dildamagar a branch 
line goes to Tan-ghat, whenoe a steam ferry gives acoess to 
Ghazipur There is a network of unmetalled roads, the chief 
being those leading from Tan-ghat to Zamamah and Bara and 
from Zamamah to Dildamagar and Bara, while many others 
connect the vanous places within the triangle thus formed The 
portion south of the railway is practically devoid of roads save 
at the extremities, where one goes from Zamamah station to 
8 as seram in Shahabad, and two small branches run from Gahmar 
to the villages of Bhataura and 8 air on the Karamnasa. 

ZAMANIAH Tahsil 

This is the southern subdivision of the district and comprises 
all the land south of the Ganges, as well as a small alluvial strip 
to the north of thatnvei marching with pargana Muhammad abad. 
The tahail contains the two parganas of Zamamah and Mahaich, 
which are almost separated by a great southerly bend of the 
Gauges which at its extremity approaches within two miles of 
the Benares boundary. Pargana Mahaich is bounded ou the 
south and west by the Chandauli tahsil of Benares, while to the 
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south and east of Zamamah lies the Bhahabad district of Bengal 
The area ib liable to vary on account of fluvial action and at 
present amounts to 247,165 acres, or 386 2 square miles 

Each of the component parganas has been already described 
in detail, with an account of its physical features, agriculture and 
revenue. As a whole the tahsil presents a great diversity of 
surface and appearance. About half of pargana Zamamah is low 
aUunum of good quality, with a fertile bla^k soil that is constantly 
ennohed by the river floods Above this the level rises to a 
plain of light loam which, in turn, gives place to the stretch of blaok 
soil along the Karamnasa— the nver which separates this district 
from Bengal. The Karamnaaa is apt to overflow its banka in tune 
of flood, sending the spill across countiy towards the Ganges 
There are no other drainage linos of any importance and in 
Mahaich there is none besides the Lambuia, or Mahuji, which 
separates it from Benares and Zamamah as far as its junction 
with the Ganges Mahaich is very different in appearance from 
the larger pargana, the southern and eastern portions lieing for 
the most part heavy nee land of an infeiior description, while 
the alluvial area is very Binall, the rest of the pargana having 
generally a light sandy loam soil of considerable fertility where 
within reach of irrigation 

Means of communication are somewhat poor save for the 
mam line of the East Indian Bail way, which traverses the 
south of. Zamamah passing through tho stations oJc Gahmar, 
Bhadaura, Dildarnagar and Zamamah ItgivcB off a branch line 
from Dildarnagar to Tan-ghat on the Gauges opposite Ghazipur, 
connection with the headquarters being maintained by a steam 
ferry there is an intermediate stato on at Kagsar The only metalled 
road is that from Zamamah to the station of the same name 
The unmetalled roads are numerous, but generally inferior 
the chief comprise the old road from Benares to Dhanapur, 
Zamamah and Bus or, which traverses the tahsil from ond to ond , 
the roadB from Tan-ghat to Zamamah and Gahmar , that from 
Dhanapur to Ghazipur, and that from Zaxnamah to Kamalpur 
and Bakaldiha. There are several others of less importance, 
which are shown in the map The rivers are crossed by numerous 
femes, of which a list will be found in the appendix, there, too, 
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are lists of the markets, fairs, post-offices and echo oh ef the 
tahsil 

The population as recorded at the census of 185S numbered 
219,708 souls, hut this fell to 207,758 in I 860 and to 202,405 m 
1872 It then rose rapidly to 225,949 in 1881 and. in the next 
ten years to 246,930 , but in 1901 the tract was found to have 
shared in the general decline, though to a less extent than the 
other tahsih, the number of inhabitants being 237,867 of whom 
125,420 were femaleB the av erage density was thus about 616 
persons to tho square mile, the lowest rate m the district 
Classified by religions there were 209,543 Hindus, 27,830 
Muealmans and 494 others, these last comprising 302 Sikhs, 188 
Christians and four Ary&a The principal Hindu castes are 
Ahirs, 30,539, Oliamars, 29,964 , Koeris, 22,912 , Rajputs, 21,757, 
largely of the Gaharwar, Sikarwar, Gautam and Raghubansi 
clans , Brahmans, 17,106 , and Bhumhars, 12,316 Others found 
m numbers exceeding 2,000 are Bamas, Binds, Bhars, Kahars, 
Lohars, Telis, Mallahs, Kumhars, KayasthB, Dosadhs, Kalwars 
and Gadanyas Tho Musalmans are to a large extent the 
descendants of converted Hindus, especially Rajputs and 
Bhumhars, these numbering 2,703 and 2,965, respectively , while 
there were 5,907 Julah&B, 6,7 14 Pathans and fair numbers of 
Sheikhs, Kunjras, Hajjama and Faqirs 

The tahsil is remarkable for possessing many villages of 
enormous size, such as Reotipur, Shorpur, Bara, Gahmar, Nauli, 
TJsia and Sohwal , but those are nothing more than overgrown 
agricultural settlements in no way deserving the name of towns 
Zamaniah is a place of some commercial importance, and so m a 
less degree are Dhanapur, Dildarnagar and Kamalpur Tho 
population is, however, agricultural in the mam, and according 
to the oensus returns about 70 per cent of the people were 
direotly dependent on agriculture apart from 7 per cent coming 
under the head of general labour and those who resort to cultiva- 
tion as a secondary means of support. The industries, apart 
from husbandry and the supply of articles of food and drink, 
are unimportant there is a certain amount of weaving, and 
Dhanapur possesses two largo sugar factories The tahsil, how- 
ever, can boast of a good deal ol trade, though it has fallen off 
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materially since the development of railway communication to 
the north of the Ganges 

Zamamah forms a subdivision for criminal and revenue 
purposes under a full-powered officer on the district staff The 
usual tahsil establishment is located at Zamamah, while in the 
matter of civil jurisdiction the eastern pargana is entrusted to 
the munsif of Ghazipur, Mahaich belonging to the Said pur circle 
The police arrangements arc more Bymmctiical than m the other 
subdivisions, inasmuch as the area is almost wholly contained in 
the circles of Zamamah, Dhanapur, Dildarnag&r and Gahmar, 
the solo exception being afforded by the trans Ganges strip 
which is included in the Muhammadabad tkana 


ZANGIPUR, Pargana cmd Tahnl Ghazipue 
A small but prosperous bazar on the west side of the road 
from Ghaapur to Gorakhpur, standing m 26° 38' N and 83° 33' 
E , at a distance of five miles north of the city and less than a 
mile beyond the bridge over the Bcsu It had in 1881 a popula- 
tion of 2,908 persons, but this had since declined, falling to 
2,877 in 1891, while at the last censua it was 2,257 including 
708 Musalmans, of whom many are Julahas still employed in thoir 
hereditary industry of weaving It is a large centre of the sugar 
trade, and there are six important refinenos producing nearly 
4,000 maunds of sugar The bazar comprises a row of shops 
with several houses belonging to well-to-do money-lenders, and 
there are also a few shops along the high road The samndars 
of the village, which has an area of 506 acres and is assessed at 
Rs 2,256, are Saiyids and Kalwars They have for long levied 
a house- tax, which received the sanction of Government in 1883 
on the condition of their paying an annual sum of Rs 108 for 
the provision of public swoepers There is a post-office here and 
an aidod primary sohool 
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Table III —Vital Statists 



• The rates i ram 1891 to 1900 nyd calcul itcil from the returns of the 1891 conent. 
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TiBLE IV — Death* according to cause 
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Tablb VI — Area m acres under the principal crops , Tahsnl Ghazipwr 
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• No return* available on •ooount of oenaua operation* 













Table VII — Orwmnat Justice. 


* Ghmnpur District. 
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Table VIII — CogmzaUe crime 
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Table IX — Revenue demand at successive settlements . 





Tear of Settlement 

rijgana 





1788-89 

1794 

1840 

1880 




l 

2 

8 

4 

i 

6 

6 

7 


Ba 

Ba 

Ha | 

Ra 



PucllOtM 

83,920 

e*,8ia 

72,287 

73,858 



Sbadiabad 

88,303 

1,00,008 

1,07/29 ! 

1,09960 



Ataiipur 

81,466 

90,011 

1 88,646 

1 

90,426 



Tahiti Ghaaipnr 

2,33/>89 

2,59,881 

2,68,862 , 

2,78,744 


1 

Zahnrabad 

90,121 

93,201 

97,438 

80,776 



Huh am mi dab ad 

1,29,878 

1,89,881 

1,53,688 

1,56,078 


Dehma 

7,805 

6,832 

1 7,649 

1 8,287 | 


Tahiti Muhammad 
abad 

2,27,099 

| 

_w 

1 2,68,663 

2,45,139 1 


Zamaamh 

1,69,487 

1,71,826 

j 1/8,868 

1,79,870 | 



Mahaui 

81,496 

61,499 

61,222 

62,911 j 



Tahail Zsnjinlah . 

2,90,982 

2,38,325 

1 2,35,080 

2,42,781 , 


Said pur * 



1,62,707 

1,54,816 ' 


Bahriabad • 

M 1 


42,099 

48,278 ' 


Sum pur 

30,242 

29,768 

81,204 

81,677 J 


Kaunda 

48,112 

46/S99 

47408 

41,787 


Tahiil Saldpur 

78,354 

76,067 

2,78,118 

2,71,018 



Diatrict Total 

! 

i 

7,70424 |8J08,640 

1 

10,85,718 

I 

1 

10,82,897 , 

l 
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Table X —Present demand for i eienue and cesses for the 
year 1314 fas b 
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Pargana and. 
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■yatod 
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2 
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D 

5 

6 

7 



Ba 

Ra 

Ra 
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Ra a p 

Pachotor 
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71,769 

0,927 

78 066 

16 6 

IOC 
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10,448 

1,10,029 

1 11 9 

10 9 

GhftZlpnr 

Havel i GliMipur 


6 072 

96,390 

2 5 7 


and Baraicb 





Tahsil Ghaaipur 


2,70,869 

29 442 

2,94,111 

1 14 8 

12 8 

Zahnrabad 

Zahnrabad 

80 109 

7,580 

87,740 

1 U 10 

117 

M alumina dated 

Mohammad a ba d 

1,54,942 

13 664 

168,600 

1 13 3 

17 9 


aud Q mat Pah 




Dohma 

Dchmtt 

8,200 

1113 

9,313 

13 3 

0 15 6 

Tahail Malum- 
madatad. 


2,43,311 

22,857 

2,65,008 

1 12 8 

1 4 11 

Zamaniah 

Madan Beoarea 

1,83,902 

965 

2,04,867 

1 6 10 

118 

Mabaich 

Mnhnich 

63,099 

6,2*1 

09,980 

1 10 3 

18 5 

Tahail Zamaniah 


2,46,601 

28,246 

274,847 

16 9 

1 1 9 

Said pur 

Saidpur NamdJ 1,62,817 
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2 8 7 

19 8 


and Rhitri 
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2 3 1 
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Tahail Saidpur 


1 
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2 7 

19 4 

Total Dutiiot 
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i 
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Table XII — Stamps 



Brccipt from — 

1 

Year 

Non- 

judicial 

Court fee 
lacludiug 
copies 

All soarcei 

Total 

oharpii 

Z 

a 

9 

4 

6 


Be 

B» 

E. 

fit 

1890-91 ... 

41,172 

1,60481 

141.421 

2,598 

1891-92 „ 

44,780 

1,47428 

148,754 

4424 

1892-98 

88,823 

1,64,542 

1,98408 

8410 

1898-94 

39489 

1,55,488 

14*474 

2478 

1894-95 . 

89,908 

1,40416 

140461 

8460 

1896-96 . 

38,487 

144.679 

2,66488 

>485 

1896-97 — — 

32^78 

148,126 

1,71460 

2,469 

1897-96 

89,150 

1,89497 

140405 

2488 

1898-99 

80433 

1,49,158 

148,081 

4419 

1899-1900 

80427 

1,86476 

1,69,872 

2,288 

1900-01 

86401 

14^,682 

172,781 

2474* 

190103 

84,028 

1,49,689 

146,958 

8482 

1902-09 

80,420 

1,89486 

1,71,574 

4,704 

1908-04 

80,487 

141,480 

l.«4,l4e 

B,efil 

1904-05 

81471 

145406 

1,68,769 

8462 

1006-00 

88499 

1,38488 

1.78409 

4,458 

1906-07 

81450 

1,44,775 

1,784#7 

4,125 

1907-08 

1008-00 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911 12 

1912-18 

1918-14 

1914-16 

1915 10 „ 

1916- 19 

1917- 18 

88,082 

i 

1,48,547 

1,88444 

3,980 


• Diicouat only 




Table XIII — Income-tax. 


xyS Ohapipwr District. 



* The column* 7, 8, 9 and 10 show the ■tatiatias of collection, while the tsheil statement* giro mimimi*! figures 
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Table XIV — Income-Pix by Tahsiia (Pint IV only) 
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Table XIV— (concluded) — Income-tax by Tahrds ( Part IV only) 



Taliiil Zamamah 


Tfthsil 8a id par 


Under 

Over 


EJndgr 

Ovsr 


Ki 2,000 

Ba 2,000 

Year 

B», 2,000 

b« 3 , 000 . 

Year 

«a 









s 

m 


& 

3 



| 


i 



s 

M 


M 


s 


s 



4 

£ 

< 

£ 


■3 

£ 

■3 

£ 

1 

2 

B 

D 

5 

1 

B 

B 

4 

5 



r» 


Rs 



Rs. 


Rs 

1890 91 

230 

2,648 

14 

fffef 

1SJ0-91 

283 

8,888 

13 

1,007 

IB91 92 

23 2 

3,2 >0 

13 

919 

18^1-92 

256 

8,808 

11 

928 

1802-91 

23 i 

3,256 

18 

919 

1892-93 

266 

4,162 

12 

RGB 

1893-94 

233 

8,310 

15 

1,057 

1 93 94 

280 

4,227 

18 

1,254 

1894-95 

274 

3,999 

14 

1,122 

1,204 

1894-95 

286 

4 193 

16 

1,574 

1895-96 

423 

5,801 

16 

1895-96 

806 

rm 

)6 

rasa 

1896-97 

34s 

5,853 

24 

3,356 

1896-07 

826 

4 630 

21 

1,670 

1897-98 

2 >2 

5,260 

20 

1,814 

1897-98 „ 

820 

Kj 1 

24 

1,878 

1898-99 

269 

4,762 

17 

K21 

1898-99 

801 

4,889 

21 

2 049 

1899-1900 

3^ 

4,696 

17 

1,298 

1899-1900 » 

823 

6,352 

26 

2 150 

1900-01 

268 

4,284 

27 

2,244 

1900-01 

8 28 

6 760 

28 

1.998 

1901 02 

248 

4,130 

26 

LTa/i 

1901-02 

802 

5019 

25 

FrTrTB 

1902 08 

246 

4,164 

23 

1,850 

1903-03 

*86 

4,185 

20 

1,657 

1903 04 





1903-04 




1904- Oj 

76 

,894 

17 

1,385 

1904-05 

72 

,°67 

18 

909 

1905-03 

62 

,553 


1433 

1906-06 

71 

w 

14 

903 

1906-07 

04 

1,569 

13 

1,489 

1906 07 

62 

1,685 

17 

1,031 

1807-08 

02 

1,635 

17 

,031 

1907-08 

06 

1,758 

15 

979 

1908-09 





1906-09 




IE 09-10 





1909-10 





1910-11 





1910-11 










1911-12 





1912-18 





1912-13 





1913-14 





1913-14 





1914-15 





1914-15 





1915-16 





1916-18 „ 





1910-17 





1916-17 





1917 18 





1MMB . 


f 

! 





























Table XV — District Board 


A>Pfi BTDIX 



* Formerly net receipts only were shown 1 rom this year receipts and also expenditure are risen 
f From this jear the gross receipts Iiuni ferries were lor the fiwt time credited to the distant board. 
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Xxi 


Table XVII— DistnW ton of polict, 1908 


i 

ThlO* ' 

.1 

Sob 

inspac 

tori 

Head j 
coos ! 
tables. 

Con 1 
stable* 

Mont 

cipal 

police 

Town 

police 

Kami 
poll 10 

Load 

police 

z 

2 

8 

1 4 

5 

6 

B 

8 

Gbezipur 

1 

1 3 

8 

8<» 



124 

10 

Jvandganj 

2 


12 


. 

124 | 

4 

Birnoo . 

2 

1 

12 



*J : 

a 

Mardih 

1 1 


7 


■* 

68 1 

4 

Sbadiabad 

2 

1 

12 



130 

2 

Muhammadab d 

2 

1 

12 


12 

160 

10 

Kansu-ud din pur 

2 


12 


141 

2 

Qnbiwabad 

2 

1 

12 


B 

132 

6 

ZwuiiMh 

' 2 1 

1 

12 

— 

0 

108 ' 

4 

flaliaur 

l 2 



i 


TO | 


Dilikm igar 

[ 1 

1 

ID 


93 


Jlhsnnpnr 

1 1 

1 

3 


76 | 


Sajdpur 

2 


14 1 



163 

* 

Sadat 

1 


8 1 



69 


Civil Rtiorvo 

8 

IS 

81 




■ 

Arvedpolico » 

1 

14 

1 

| 91 

l 

1 


1 


Iota] 

i 

94 

£0 | 

404 

• 

19 

1,671 

64 












Gkas tpur bidnd. 


txii 


Table XVIII—. Educaiwn 


Total Sacondary « doc* t Kin Primary education 























ArwsitDii. 




Ghaaipnr, Victoria 
School 

Ghanpur Mission 
School 

Ghazipur, Tahnli 

Ghazipur, Cliailima*i 
Italim at 

Ghazipur, Victoria 
School 

Gbasipur, Mission 
Oiphunago 

GhJZipnr, Fabwan 
School 

Ghaz:pui, Training 
Schocl 

Gh si pur Mission 

Ghaaipnr, L ngah 

Gha/ipnr, GoiaBaiai, ! 

Ghiiipm, It irtmgsnj, 

Ghazipur, Mian pun 

Ghtzipur, Victoria 
branch 

Olnnpni Chaihma L 
Bah mat ! 

Ghaaipnr, Gora Baaar, 


Glnsipur, Mir si 
Ghazipur, Terhi B»aar 
Ghazipur, Lrdn Bazir, 
Ghazi pui, Mian Baaar, 
Gbixipnr, Nawabgani, ! 
Ghinpur, Nawabganj, 


Ohasipui, Kaiganj M 
Ghaaipui, Model School 

Ghaaipnr, St schools, j 

Gbasipur, 12 schools, I 

Ghssipnr, S schools 

Pithapur M 

Fatehullahpur 

Dhamnpar 

Katsila 

Kanpur i 

Khalispur 

Hansrajpnr 


High School 


High School, 
Aided 

Middle Verna* 
onlar 

Middle Vorna 
cular. Aided. 
Ditto 


Upper Primary 

Lower Pi unary 

Loan Primary, 
Aided 

Upper Primary, 
Municipal 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
Manic: pal 
Ditto 

Uppoi Primary, 
Mumci pal 
Aided 
Ditto 

Low 01 Primary, 
Mubic i pal 
Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Dtto 

Ditto 

Lowei Primary. 
Municipal 
Girls' 

Ditto 

Luwoi Primary, 
Girls' 

Arabic, Private 

Sanskrit.Pnrate 

Hindi, Private 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
Anted. 

Ditto ■ . 
Ditto *M 
Ditto 










Ghanp up District 




LJSi: OF SCHOOLS, ISOS-feoHttnueiJ 


Tsfa«il 

Purgana 

Locality 


m 


> 

' Baipnr 

Lowei Primary, 

61 


Aided. 




Iudarpar Cbbodi 

Ditto 

80 



1 8aW 

Ditto 

40 


Ghaaipur — (eon 

Zangrpnr 

Ditto 

46 


dmUij 

1 r Sorum m 

Ditto 

48 


Liwa 

Ditto 

87 



Do 

Arabic, Private, 

16 



Do 

I Hindi, Private, 

6 



1 Matihua 

Ditto 

40 



/ M&rdah 1 

Upper Primal y 

80 

1 


Birnon 1 

Lower Primary 

48 



ltarbi | 

Ditto 

34 

l 


Badliupur 1 

Ditto 

43 



Bbojnpar 1 

Ditto 

60 

1 


Dili hr* 

Lower Primary, 

45 




Aided 



Pacbotar „ ( 

Botrna 

Ditto 

41 


) 

Barchan pura 

Ditto 

80 


1 

Siogcra 

Ditto 

01 


1 1 

1 Male till . 

Ditto i 

32 



Abi» than 

Ditto 

61 

Oil*'! 


1 Andiur 

Ditto 

62 

P“ r ~ 

f COff- 1 

ei*ieij j 


. Fatobpnr Falia 

Ditto 

86 


' j lal labad 

Harhanpur 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 

161 

118 

j 


Sbudiabad 

Lower Primary 

70 



, Shadnb id, flic schools. 

Private 

18 



1 Hisila 

Lower Primary 

81 



1 Bai bat 

Ditto 

60 



Kan wan 

Ditto 

44 



Palm tia 

Ditto 

60 



Ditto 

Arabia, Private 

9 


j 

1 Horurga 

Lower Primary 

40 


, Sbsdiabad ( 

| Ditto 

Arabir, Private 

10 


« N 

Lachupum 

Ditto 

3 


1 

j Burba n pur 

Lower Primary, 

A 

60 


| j 

1 

Bab ram pur „ 

Ditto 

60 



Katlthauli | 

Ditto 

43 



Kbntahi 1 

Ditto 

GO 


1 

1 Mandra 

Ditto 

38 


I 

a 

I 

• 

“5 

a 

Ditto 

41 

1 

! 

Itcono _ 

Ditto 

60 

l 

1 

Sadnabanpai 

Dxtto 

48 

Sikbri 

Ditto 

60 

/ 


Buhadurganj „ 

Middle Verna- 

60 

1 

| 

on] ir 


Moiam j 

Zahurabad ' 

Ditto 

Lower Primary 

160 

madabidC 

1 Qinmabad 

Upper Primary 

167 

\ 

1 Ditto 

Arabic, Private. 


\ 

\ 

j Zahorabad , 

Lower Primary 

60 
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Gkzsipw District, 


lilfT OF 8CHOOLS, 1<H)3— ntiwi) 


Tatu»il pargans 



Meham 

xuuUbai, 

eludtdj 


Pans 

Muhammadabad Dhartnadih 
— (concluded) Molnapnr 
Bluutai „ 
Bagbabirganj 
, Ditto 

Drima „ Taj par 


Zamanlah 


Zatoaniah (aiz aehools), 
Ditto ^ 


Ditto 
Ditto M 

I Bherpnr 
i Doori* 
Soliwal 
Reolipnr 
! Tarl 
Pachokar 
Qahmar 
Biwm 
Dewal 

Dildarnagar 

Ditto 



Lower Primary 
Aided 

Arabic, Private 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Hindi, Private. 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 

Middle Verna- 
cular 

Lower Primary , 
Lower Primary ; 

Aided, girlr i 
Arable, Private 
Sanskrit, Pri- 
vate 

Hindi, Private 
Middle verna- 
cular 

Lower Primary 
Lower Primary 
Aided, girls* 
Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

English, Private 
Arabic, Private 
Upper Primary 
Sanskrit, Private 
Lower Primary 







Lower Primary 
Aided girls* 
Lower Primary 
Lower Primary 
Aided, girls* 
Lower Primary 
Arabic Private 
Hindi, Private 
Upper Primary 
Aided. 





















APPEHDEE 


avtt 


LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1008 —(eouimtd) 


Talinl. 

Pargans 

Locality | 

1 

Bl 

Attend* 

tuee 



Khurpar 

Lower Primaiy 1 

45 



Seorai , 

Ditto 

04 



Mat, a 

Ditto 

60 



8aid*bad 

Ditto 1 

80 



Hetimpnr ... 

Ditto 

68 



Madbopnr 

Ditto 

71 



Amaura 

Ditto 

44 



Tilwa ^ 

Ditto 

48 


Zamaniah— (cm- 

Job raj pnr 

Ditto 

SO 


eluded) 

Patkam i 

Ditto 

40 



Hasanpnra 

Ditto 

47 



D tragi wan 

Ditto 

60 



Bair npur 

Lower Primary 
Aided, girls’ 

83 



Pandepnr 

Ditto „ i 




Matin ra IH 

Ditto 

80 



liak(sha aw 

^Arable, Private 

22 



. Karra, two acboolt , M 

Ditto 

21 

Zarna* 

f 

Kanalpnr 

Middle Verna 

70 

1 

oular 

168 

145 

(eo» \ 


D liana pur 

Upper Primaiy 
Ditto 

eluded) 


Ditto 

Sanskrit Pn- 

4 




vato 




Hingotar 

Ditto 

80 



Ditto 

Upper Primary 1 

MO 



AwBtapqr 

Ditto 

154 



Tonra 

Ditto 

77 



Ditto 

Sanskrit, Pll- 

8 




rate 



Mahaich / 

Dharaon „ , 

Ditto 

Upper Primaiy 
Arabic, Private 

120 

8 



SiBann 

Lower Primary 

77 



Aonti 

Dower Primary 

88 




Aided. 




1 Dabaria 

Ditto 

72 



Xignm _ 

Ditto 

&> 



Ammlpnr 

Ditto 

40 



Am in 

Ditto 

80 



Ka tha 

Ditto 

41 



Ditto „ 

Lower Primary 

40 




Aided girPa 



1 

Kharan „ 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Lower Primary 

60 


1 

Ditto 

30 




Aided girls* 




Seidpnr , M 

Middle Verna* 

187 



color 




Saidpn? Korina* School 

Lower Primary 

6 

8*idpur 

Saidpur 

Ditto 

Ditto 

HTTI 



Ditto 

Lower Primaiy 
Aided girl’s 

29 



Ditto „ 

Arabic, Private 

8 












ixviii 


Ghazipif Distrust, 


LIST 0? SCHOOLS, 1908— f son tinned ) 


Tahiti 


Pdigim 


( 



Saldpnr I 

W«» S 

UnuiJJ 


BahrU bad 


Khan par 


Karan da 


/ 




V 


f 

I 

I 

J 

) 

'l 


I 


{ 


Locality 


B 

8aidpu Noratal School 

Sanskrit, Pn 

2 



va e 


Ptan 

10 

Middle Verna- 

9 



cular Aided 


Ditto 

(0 

Upper Primary 
Aided 

Cpper Primary 

83 

ISiknmpnr 

- i 

90 

Maudha M 

M I 

Ditto 

65 

Deokali 


Ditto 

90 

Sadat 

1 

Ditto 

135 

Sadat, two school a 


At abic, Private 

13 

Bara par <m 
Pachaeora 

1 

Lower Prnnaiy 
Ditto 

60 

76 

Sauna ... 


Ditto 

60 

Ifandlua 


Ditto 

60 

Sihon 

f •> 

Ditto 

47 

Shuar pur 


Lower Primary 

44 


Aided 


Uchaun 

• 

Ditto 

46 

Nawada 


Ditto 

64 

Bhitrl 


Ditto 

86 

Ditto 

, 1 

Arabic, Private 

2 

Dnbaitha 


Lower Primary 

68 



Aided 


Kakialn 


Ditto 

60 

Nek Dih 


Ditto „ 

48 

Paharpnr Kalan 

M 

Ditto 

60 

Dhusjan 

•• 

Ditto 

45 

Bahnabad 


Upper Primary 
Arabic, Private 

112 

Ditto . 


27 

Ditto . 


Sanskrit, Pri- 

4 



vate 


Ha nan • 

—t j 

Upper Primary 

110 

Mirrapur 


Ditto 

100 

Shim a par 


Ditto | 

92 

Bhala Khurd 

m 

Lower Primary 

28 



Aided. 


Paliwar 


Ditto , 

40 

Siangan 


Ditto 

91 

Uai 


Ditto 

40 

'Uropur , 


Upper Primary 

100 

Bilalirl 


Ditto 

70 

Ditto 


Lower Primary 

40 



Aided, girls* 


Khan pur, 

— 

Lower Primary 

80 

Gann , , 


Ditto 

38 

t tO 

Karand* , 

Do 


U pper Primary 
Amide, Private 

112 

20 

Katana 

G&iadharpui 


Upper Primary 
Ditto , , 

118 

105 

Slain par 


Ditto „ 

102 







Appekdijc 


XXIX 


LIST OP SCHOOLS, 1908-few»r/«iiriJ 


TatnL 

Pjtgan.i 

Locality 

Clan 

of 

school 

Attend. 

BUM 



Mainpur 

Lower primary 

41 





Aided g rl#’ 





Go»liaindepur 

Upper Primai y 

189 




Ditto 

Lower Pumiry 

40 





Aided, girls’ 




Sabua 

Lower Primary 

61 


1 


Aided. 


M. J 

1 

Amtbta 

Ditto 

60 

S*iopar 

Karandfl — f eon 


Smgarpur 

Ditto M 

63 

— ('OOB- 

> eluctid) 


A-aieda 

m Utt 

48 

elmdtd J 


Sikandarpnr 

Ditto 

41 



Ohochabpnr 

Ditto 

71 



7 lkpur 

Ditto 

86 



Dinapnr 

Ditto 

ei 



Poraina 

Ditto 

70 



Sonboria 

Ditto 

80 



JamnaoD 

Ditto 

«l 


1 

BaVbtba 

Ditto 

W 


t 



21 







XXX 


Ghazipivr District 


BOADS, 1903 


A — Provincial. 

(i) Gkaaipnr to Dolm gbit and Gorakhpur 


Total 


JL— Local 


I A — Fvit clast roads, me tailed, bridged and drained throughout 


& 

>> 


Ghazipnr to Azamgarh 
Ghazipnr station road 
Ghazipnr, Urdu Bazar to Balhn road 
Ghazipnr, Ghazi Mmn to Bajdepur 
Mnhammadabad to Hata 


lotal 


1 B — Firtt clan roads, metalled, partially bridged and drained 

(i) Ghazipur to Saidpar and Benarc* 

(ii) Ghazipur to Korantadih and Ball in 

(in) Zamamah to Zamaniah station [mde II A u and II B a] 


Total 

II- A.— Second-clan roade, u» metalled, bridged and drained 
throughout 

(i) Ghazipnr to Lathadih and Balha 
(u) Ghazipur to Z-unamah and Basie ram ( mde II B %) 

(ml Farid Chat to Qasraabadand Basra 
(it) Saidpar to Sadat 


Total 

II-B -Seeond-elall roade, unmetalled, partially bridged and 
drained 

(i) Ghazipnr to Zamaniah and Sassenm (aids II (a) n) 

(ii) Saidpar to Bahrlabtd 

(ui) Kotwah to Lathadih and Basra 


Total 

V . — Fifth elate roade, cleared, partially bridged and drained 

(i) Ghazipur to Firospur and Jalalabad 

(ii) Ghazipur to Chochakpnr and Benares 
(ml Tan ghat to Gahmar 

(it) Bahmbad to Chiriakot 
(v) Bahriabad to Birnon and Kaghzip^r 
(ti) Jalalabad to kfardah and Qaaimabad 
(tii) Muhamniadabad to Qasimabad and Bahadurganj 


Miles far 


21 

4 

21 

4 

12 

0 88 

3 

76 

0 

428 

0 

188 

2 

6 

19 

4-40 

28 

1-62 

24 

448 

8 

6 61 

66 

*61 

17 

24 

10 

0 

17 

0 

11 

0 

65 

84 

6 

07 

18 

0 

16 

4 

84 

4-7 

20 

0 

18 

0 

16 

4 

4 

0 

i 27 

0 

1 17 

6-4 

I S1 

0 



APPENDIX 


sxxt 


HOADS, 19Q&— (collided J 


(vni) Saidpur to Miitn and Shadiabad 
(is) Sa dpuz to Chochaiipnr, Zamamah and Bnx&r 
(x) Karanda oion rood* 

(xi) Dharammarpur to Paharpur or obi ioad 
(xn) Bar tsar to Dhanapur and DcoaioB boundaiy 
(mi) Mahnli to Kam&lpur and Bahaldiha 
(zit) Kamnlpur to Daina Station 
(rv) Bhimapur to Kijwan ghit 
(xvi) Patna to Kanpur and Bohura 
(zrn) Zolurgan] to Khmpor and ChandwaL 
(xvni) Lathndih to Dehma and Gurwar 


Total 


VI — Sixth data road * , cleared only 

(i) Banaganj toKhalispur and Duo^arpui 
(n) Bari Bagh to Anehua 
(in) Bari Bagh to Muanpnr 
(iv) Uiraopnr to Chanda i son Patti 
(tj Mnanpur to Kapurpui 
(vi) Mil an par to ShaknraUid 
(in) Piro/pnr to Sh ihpui 
(rill) Bmahi to Bogna 
(ix) Sbadiabod to Sadat and Piaicpui 
(xl Blutii to DeoLali 
(xi) Do »c hand pur to Cho'hakpur 
( 111 ) Dcochaudpoi to Mahnlia 
(ill ij Manjha to Ganges 
(in) Babna to Chochakpnr 
(xt) Manm Patti to Gnrami ghat 
(xvi) Dbanapnr to Sakaldiha 
(zrn) Sukantbpm to Bulua 
(xYiu) Annti to Bonai ca boundary 
(six) Tan ghat bo Js acapnia 
(xx) Tan ghat to Bhaguatkpur 
(xn) Pachokar to l maiganj and hUtea 
(mi) Pachokar to Betabar 
(xxml Pachokar to Gohda 
(xxw) Zamaniah to Lahwai 

(xxy) Sohwal to Dhirm and Botabir 
(ixvi; Beotipur to Bhadanra 
(xxru) Nanli to Eaiahia 

(xxvuil Gahmar to Sair 
(xxixl Gahmar to Dhataura 

(xxz) Ynsofpor to Bilapnr 

(xxxi) Parea to Amhtt and Btsra » 

(xxxi i } Alawalpnr to Basra M 
(xxxin) Debma to Narhi 
(xxxiv) Mirxabad to Narayanpur m 

(nn) Minabad to Birpnr 

Total 
Gsafd Total 


Miles. 

for 

14 

0 

46 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 

18 

4 

14 

0 

1 

0« 

10 

0 

e~ 

0 

7 

48 

4 

0 

253 

0 

7 

0 

2 

4 

3 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

i 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

d 

4 

8 

4 

2 

4 

1 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 

5 

4 

2 

fi 

3 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

4 

4 

5 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

9 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 

3 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

9 

o 

8 

0 

8 

9 

4 

0 

149 

0 


| 689 


44 



txxu 


Qhtmpw District 


FERRIES, 1906 


Ri«* 

Katoe of feny 

} 

Pargana 

Tchad 

Management. 

Income, 






Ri 


Saidpur 

Bhulwaria 

Saidpur 

Ditto 

Saidpur 

Ditto 




Chakeri 

Ditto 

Ditto 




Narsuli 

Mahaioh 

Zamanioh 




Chochakpur 

1 ftnrtini 

Ksrand* 

Hahaich 

Saidpur 

Zamaniah 

Ditto 

Ditto 

f 1,960 


I Sigaund* 

Ditto 


Ditto 

J 



Karanda 

Saidpur 

Ditto 

1,170 


Tajpar Mancha 

Ragaopor 


Zamaniah 

Private 


Ditto 


Ditto 



Joopur 

Ditto 


Ditto 


S, 

■ Ivyl 


Ditto 

Ditto 


5 

j Pstthal or 
[ Waairabad 

Ghanpur 

Qhaaipnr 

District Board, 

680 

Nawapara 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,810 


Ghs«ipar 

Ditto 


BAN W By, 

8,000 



Zamaniah 

Zamaniah 

District Board, 

800 


Patkanie 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Private 



Narayanpnr or 

Ditto 


Ihtto 



Hariharpnr 
S&dliopar or 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Ram pur 
Kekdilpor 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Gahwar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Birpur 

Hu haramid 

Mu hinmid 

District Board, 

1,600 



•had 

abad 


Tajpar Karra 

Zamaniah 

Zamaniah 

Private 


s 

Khajun 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


I 

& uianra 

Ditto 




a j 

r 

i 

Dewftl 

Ditto 

Ditto 

PH to 


Iehna 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Sair 


Ihtto 

Ditto 


Shataura 

Ditto 


Ditto 



Bara 

Ditto 

Ditto 

District Board, 

785 

Habuji 

Nala 

Vahoji 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Private 


Oam f 

Gnrhat 

SThanpur 

Saidpur 

Ditto 


ti l 

Gann 

I8H 


Ditto 


f 

Paharpur 

Saidpur 

Ditto 

Ditto „ 


&J 

Paohara 



Ditto 



Bllasl 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ^ 


Sabns. 

Katauda 

Ditto 

Ditto _ 


Pawnt ghat 

Ditto 

Ditto 

District Board, 

260 

Serjc 

Sidhftgar ghat 

Zahnrabad 

Mu h a d m a d- 

Ditto 

60 


Sludlsbad 

abad. 

Ghanpur 

Private 


« ( 


ftaaratpur 

■ 1 ' , ! "Khi 

Ditto 

Ditto 


s ; 

Chhapri 

Band per 

Ditto j 

Ditto 

Ditto 


it 

Ditto j 

Ditto 

Ditto 

• 
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Zamatuah Muhammadabad. Gbaaipnr I Taheil. 


»I1V 


Gthampur l)i8irict 




Zamanmh 


Mahaich 


Budpur 

Babmbad 

Khanpur 

Karmnda 


POST-OFFICES, 1908 


j Locality 

Clan 

' Ghaaipur 

Head office 

Do , City 

Sub offioe 

Do , Mien Baiar 

Branch office 

Nandganj 

Sub-office 

Zangi piu 

Branch office 

Pitbapur M 

Ditto 

1 Biruon „ 

Ditto 

. Marti ill 

Ditto 

Sliadiabad ■ 

Sub-office 

Jalilabad , 

Branch office 

Bahadur gan] * 

Ditto 

, Qmmabod , 

Sub -office 

' Muhammadabad 

Ditto 

Karmnddinpur 

Ditto 

Jioimhri 

Ditto 

Kumar « 

Branch office 

Gangauli 

Ditto 

Birpar 

Ditto 

' Ghanipur 

Ditto 

Zamamah 

Ditto 

Zamamah station 

8ub-office 

1 Gihmar 

Ditto 

Dildamegar 

Ditto 

Beotipur 

Branch office 

lari-ghat 

Ditto 

Bara 

Ditto 

j Deoria 

Ditto 

, [ Bhadaura 

Ditto 

. Dbaaapar 

Ditto 

[ Kata al pur 

Ditto 

f Saidpur 

Sub office 

Sadat 

Ditto 

, Deokali 

Branch offioe 

( Auunhar 

Ditto 

Bahrlabad 

Ditto. 

Kanpur 

Ditto 

Karinda ** ■» 

Bob-office 






Muhanmadabad Ghasipur 
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Tthsil Pargani 


A Ghazipui 
Sbadiabad 

1 

l 

Paeliotar 


Locality 


Nandganj 

Jalalabad 

Muatafabad (B&ragaon), 
SiUin 

Birnon 

Mtrd-ih 

Bogna 

NaShatpur 


Ziliurabod 


Huharamadabad 


I Amliat 

Qaeimabad (Sonbarsa) 
Bahndargaaj 
Bircaar 
Shahbazpur 
| Mata 
Saga puli 
^ Kswada 
Kama pur 
Fateh Saru 
Zahurabad 
Banka 
Dubhia 
. Baracbam 

. Muhammodabad (C hak 
[ Rashid) 

| Qazipur Siwj (Yuiufpur) 
Kuresnr 
Birpnr 
Ghauspur 
Gangaull 
Mjrzubad w 
Duhunpuia (Righubar 

' , _ , 

/ | Kuroalpar Lodi 
1 KanmudcLnpur 

Authai 
Rijapur 
Gharjorl 
I Gindpah 
* Mahend 
| Sonin 
Gondaur 
Bagend 
Khardiha 

\ Basulpuz HabibuUah 


Dehma 



Taj pur 
Ubraon 
Be oil 
Bibipor 
Ghoaalpur 


Market diys* 


kridiiy 

Ditto 

Thursday 

Monday 

Tuesday and Friday 
Monday and" Thursday 
Wednesday 
Ditto 

Monday 

Sunday and Wednesday 
Wednesday and Saturday 
Sunday and Thursday 
Sunday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Thursday 
Friday 
Ditto 
Saturday 
Ditto 


Tuesday and Saturday 
Ditto 

Monday and Thursday 
Ditto 

Sunday and Wednesday 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Sunday and Thursday 
Ditto 

| Sunday and Friday 
i Tuesday and Friday 
Ditto 
Monday 
Sunday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Ditto 

Tuesday 

Monday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Sunday and Thursday 




Siudpnr. Zamsmak. 
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Gfhasipw District 


MARKETS, im~feoaeWMJ 



FAIRS, 1908- 







Approxi* 

p_ 





mate 

1 

Pargana 

Locality 

Name of fair 

Date 

average 

attend" 






a nee 


■ 

1 

Gfhast pur 

Ramlda 

Knar Sudi 2nd to 

5,000 



10th 




Ditto 

Dadri 

Kartik Furan 

600 





mashi. 




Ditto 

Piyala 

Aghan Sadi Bth 

1000 


Ghaaipur 

Ditto 

Manoliar Das 

Every Th unday 

600 


Ditto 

Ghasi Xian 

in Sawan 

First Sunday In 

2,000 






Jeth 




Kkaliapnt 

Tinaoham 

Bhadon Sudi 12th. 

8,000 



Sasaunda 

Dhanusjug 

Aghan Sudi 6th, 

400 



8oram 

Rami ill 

Knar Sudi 2nd to 

200 





lOLli 


tj 


Birnon 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1 000 

s 


Mardah 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,200 

Jl 

Pachotar ■ 

Gobindpur 

Ditto 

Ditto 

400 

O , 


Bchra 

Ditto 

Ditto 

000 



Bhagalpar 

Ramnaimn 

Chait Sudi 9th 

000 



Suleinanpur 

Sheoratn 

Phagun Badi 13th 

1.800 



Padampar 

Daaalira 

Joth Sudi 10th 

1,000 



Ditto 

Raitinaumi 

Chait Sudi 9th 

1,000 



Hanharpur 

Ditto 

Ditto 

400 



Kanwan 

Dadri 

Kartik Pumnma- 

2,000 

1 

Shadiabad ' 

Katlighara 

Dhannej >g 

•hi 

Aghan Sudi 6th 

800 



Shadiabad .. 

Rimlila 

KuarSndi 2nd to 

200 





lOtb 




Yus of pur 

Ditt<. 

Ditto 

400 



Zahorabad 

Shcorntri 

Phagun Badi 13th 

4,600 


Zahurabad s 



& Bulakh Badi 
13th 




Bahadnrganj 

Ramnaumi 

Chait Sudi 9th 

460 



Karim ndrtin- 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2,000 

1 1 

1 

pur 

Uuhaumada- 

Dargah Gharn- 

lat Sunday in Jeth 

400 

a J 


bad. 

nd din 


600 

a i 

5 

g 


Ditto 

Piyala 

1st Thursday in 

Xnham j 


Aghan 

800 

S 

madabad 

Kuresar 

Dadri 

Kartik Puranma- 





shi 




Hanuma n 

Tirmoham 

Bhadon Sudi 12th. 

8,000 



Cb»uk] 






Bahoranpah. 

Sheoratn 

Phagun Bad! 18th 

600 

•a ! 

1 

Zamasiab 

Ramlila 

Kuar Sudi 2nd to 

800 

a i 

gJ 

g] 




10th 


Zamaniah , 

Sherput 

Beotipor 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,000 


Ditto » 

Ditto 

1,200 

N 


Bara 

Ditto 

Ditto 

400 






Zamanlah — ft eoneludtdj | 
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FAIKS, IDO 


Pargann 


Locality 


Name of fair 


Approxi 

mate 

attend 


Zamaniah DhaTIli 
—(con-^ QaLmir 
clndtd) mtto 

. Sohwal 

{ U mg otar N 

Dliampur 
Kamttlpnr 
Uabaria 
^ Guraici 

j Saidpot Saidpur 
J ^ Karauda Chocbakpur 


Kamilla 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ramnaumi 

Dhanuajag 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Kliiclin Saak* 
rant 

Sbeikh Si man 
Shall 


Soar Sadi Sad to 
10th 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Clout Sndi 9th 

Aghan Badi 18 ih 

Saar Sadi Sad to 
10th 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Muk-tr Sank rant 

Wedniaday and 
Thursday after 
Chait Sndi 6th 

Eartik Pnrenma- 
ahi 




GAZETTEER OF GHAZIPUR. 


INDEX 


Abdulpur, pp 144, 177 
Act XI of 1866, pp 144, 176, 226, 244, 
246, 265 

Afghans, p 69 , tide Pathans 

Agriculture, pp 29 — 48,92 

Ahi is, pp 84, 99, 116 

Akhandka, p 191 

Alum ilpnr, pp 239 263 

Alluvial makati, pp 4, IS 43, 221, 269 

Amwan, pp. 118 17^, 182 

Anahun, p 2 

Anhuspui, pp 68, 205 

Aiazigaaj, p 246 

Area ol the Diatnot, p 1 

Arhai, p 84 

ATya Sama], pp 80, 81, 82, 83 
A tits, p 89 

Aunnhar, pp 3, 68, 151, 177 

B 

Babinpui, p 263 

Bachgotis, p 85, uirfe alt.o Hajput* 
Bakadurgmj, pp 8, 9, 81, 144, 147, 177 
Baton, p 217 

Bahoran pah, ads Muhammad ibad. 
Bahmbad, pp 92, 164, 178 
Bahuabad Paigaoa, pp 65,122 130,158, 
179 

Bahura, p 218 
Bairagu, p 96 

Bais, pp 85, 102, 156 181, vtdi also 
Rajputs 
Bdjra, p 84 
Bamhnauli, p 64 

Banapban, p 86 , ndt alao Bajputs 
Bania*. pp 88, 96, 110, 118 
Banka, pp 65, 178 
Banka, p 68 

Bara, pp. 8, 4, 73, 76, 166, 182 

BaracLanr, pp 11 , 260 
Baragnon, pp 179,240, 

Barahai, p 69 
Barabpnr, pp 70, 101, 250 
Baraicb, p 165 
Baranpur p 167 
Bargaiyana, p 8<J 
Barfaau, p g9 
Barkan pur, pp S, 255 
Bam, p 89 
BarluMlo, pp. 10, 220, 


Baiku Tal, pp 12, 267 
Barloy, p 86 
Bmain, p 70 
BaBint Pitti, mde Karmda 
Ba&aar, p 155 
Bafcuka, p 242 
BehuaB, pp 90, 207 
Bolupui p 157 

Bcntiet, llaj ib of—, pp 106 , 123, 167, 
169 

Bengali *, p 90 

Bobu nvui, pp 7, 71, 179 202, 264 

Be ttbai pp 105, lt>8 

BhvfciU pi 108 218 

Bbadaura pp 68 234, 240 

Ubuinsah river, pp 6, 258, 260 

Bbaliand, p 288 

Bhang a p 89 

Rhtradhwaj, p 87 

Bharauli-t, p 233 

BhBrs, pp 87,118,187,164 

Bhats, pp 89, 96 

BhattiB, p 9J 

Bhimapar, pp 7, 182 

Bhiti l, pp 107, 162, 105, 183 

Bhujapur, p. 16 

Bhngbantis, p 87 , t*dt alao Rajputa 
Bhuinliars, pp 65, 67, 91, 96, 108 104, 
118, 156, 229 
Bhurkunda, p 16 
Uhurkuia, p 109 
Biikwal p 16 
Bjlubn p 218 
Binds, pp 68, 118 
Bunon, pp 2 69, 70, 186, 186 
Birpur, pp. 7, 71, 106, llli 164, 168, 
188, 1R6 
Birth rate, p 24 
BllSDB, p B 6 1 *»i# alao Rajputs, 
B’tbnnpurR, pp 281,239 
Blimdness, p 27 
Boats, pp 72 
Bogna, pp 11, 64, 186, 236 
Boundaries of the district, p 1 
Brahmans, pp 86, 96, 107, 118 
Bricks, p 17 
Bridges, p 7 

Buddhist remain^ pp lB2, 184, 246 
Budhupur, p 161 
Building materials, p 18. 

Bungalows, p 70 
Burbanpur, p. 102 
Burbgmga river, p. 6 
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ISDEX 


G 


Cantonment, p 193 

Carpete, p 85 

Cash rents, p 117 

Castes, pp 206, 231, 252, 272 

Cattle p 19 

Cattle disease, p 21 

Cattle pounds, p 148 

Cesses, p 133 

Chamara, pp 84, 118 

Chandols, p 85, oiiffl also Rajputs 

Chandpur, p 265 

Chsnhaua, pp 85, 91 , t)tds also Rajput* 

Chankia, p 99 

Chauja, p 16 

Cliaura, p 178 

Cfaerus, pp lW, 186 

Chochakpur, pp 8 66, 71 

Cholera p. 2G 

Chon nalo, pp 10 220 

Christianity, pp 82, 83, 96 | 

Churches, p 83 i 

Churibsra, pp 88 92 ! 

Civil courts, P 121 

Climate, pp 21, 23 

Communications, pp 67,206, 231,251, 
271 

Condition of the people, pp. 79, 118 
Cotton, p 35 
Cotton weaving, p 207 
Crime pp 73,187 
Criminal courts, p *21 
Crops, pp 38—43 
Cultivated area, p 29 
Cultivating tenures, p 118 
Cultivation, p 29, nde Agriculture 
Cultivators, p 118 
Cnlturable waste, p 81 
Coatoma, p 66 

D 

Dabana, p 108 
Dahra, pp 6, 247 
Darn*, p 92 

DauWtnagar, p 243 
Deaf mntism, p 27 
Death rate p 23 
Dehma, p 186 

Dehma Pargans, pp 122, 187 
Doochandpor, pp 85 250 
Deoknli, pp 7, 109, 146, 250 
Dewal p 189 

Dhaka, pp 122 188 

Dhanspur, pp 8, 64, 108, 186, 155, 190 

DhanashpuT, p 16 

Dharammar pur, np 71, 213 

Dharni pp. 12 191 

Dharwam, p 23H 

Dhobis, pp. 89, 92 

Rhonda Dih, pp 69, 280, 

Dhuniaa, wde Behna* 


Dlkhits, pp 85, 87, 155, 287 , *id* also 
Raj puts 

Dilawalpur, p 187 

Dildarnagnr, pp 6B, 70, 184, 186, 191 

Diseases, pp 24—87 

Dispensaries, p 148 

District bosrd, p 145. 

Diwaitha p 10 
Dorns p 89 

k 87, 81, ise, 157. 257 . 

side also Rajputs 
Doable cropping p SO 
Drainage, pp *, 46 
Dnlapnr, pp 68, 206 
Dumraoa Maharaja of— p 
Dnngarpnr, pp 7, 202 
Dussdbs, p 89 


E 

Education, p. 145 
Eknsiya nola, p 10 
Encamping grounds, p. 70 
Epidomicb pp 24 27 
Kxoiso p 188 
Exports, pp G8, 78 


Fairs, p. 60 

Famines, pp 47—54 

Faqira, pp 89, 92 

Farid Chak, p 178 

Fateh pur, pp 134, 140, 191, 259 

Fateh Barm, P 9 

Fatohullahpur, p 18 

Fauna, p 18 

Ferries, p 71 

Fesor, p 24 

Firoapur, pp 252, 266 
Fiscal history, pp 128— ia» 

Fisheries p 19 

Fiisd rate tenants, p 116 

Floods, pp 6, 7, 9, 10, 14. 

j G 

Oadupnr, pp 7 12* 

S&Tl.*' «. I®®* 155. 1»> 

156, 192 _ _ 

Qaighat, pp 108, 156, 869 
Gamp nr p 288 
1 Gangadaspnr, p 161 
I Gangauli, pp 64, 94, 281 
] Ganges river, pp. 1» 8, 72 
Gangi river, pp 6, 71, 847 
] Gsthia, p 8 
l Ganra, pp. 2, 242. 

I Gaurhat, p 816 



I\DKX 


<}* ota nit, pp 85, 87, 103, 155, 213 , vtds 
ftlao B&] pnfci 
Geology, p 17 

•Gbauspur, PP 7, 1 09, 153 1 94 
Gbatipar PP 3,23 48, 03, 70,61, lW, 
147, 158,161, 1 L 6 

■Gbatipnr Pargina, pp 122 16*, 201 
Ghasipur Talisil, pp 122, 205 
Goats, p SO 

-Godhm nala, pp 9, 11, 260 
Gobda, p 335 
Gohdawal* Tal, p 207 
Gondanr pp 100, 207 
GOBhains, pp 98, 1 12 
Gram rente, p 116 
Gran, p 30 
Groves, pp 1, 16 
Gamli mar, pp b 73 
GofkU*. pp 102, 2L8 

II 

Hftijara*. p c >2 , aide a.Uu Nuin 

Halwais, p 69 

Han a man g in j, p 01 

Hardaapur, p 2U9 

Harpur, p 265 

Harvests, p 32 

Hat*, PI . 8 220 

Hatfaiarsm, pp 118, 256 

Health, p 23 

Hemp drugs, p 140 

H«t no pur, p J<H> 

Hindus, pp 81 8a, 83 

Hingotar, p 208 

Horae breeding, pp 20 197, 

Ho use a, p 82 
Hurmutpur, p 7 

I 

Imports, pp 66 78 
Income tax, p 142 
Indigo, pp 82 86 
Infanticide, pp 80, 187 
Infirmities, p 27 
Insanity p 27 
Interest, p 58 
Iraqis, p 92 
Irrigation, pp 14, 48 

J 

■JabarnA, p. 219 
Jail, p 188 
Jams, p 82 
Jskhauian, pp 68 206 
Jalalabad, pp 8, 11, 16, 136, 168, 20P 
Jalslpur, p 249 
Jhils pp 9, II 
Joga, p. 227 
Juar, p 94 
Julabas, pp 66, 90 


Junadpur, p. 265 
Jangles, pp 6,16 


I Kaghsipur, pp 8 } 11, 186 
Kahxrs, p 88 
K*i*bsuli, p 70 

Kaksus pp. 86, 155 , nit also Raj puts. 
Kilaicb Tal, p 2H 
1 Kilwars pp 89 92, 96 118 
! Kamalpur pp 147, 209 
I kumkars p 88 
Kandus, p 88, aids Ban ias 
K inkar, p. 17 
ksQtabri, p 103 
, Kanwan p 2 
Karaliia p. 234 

' Kareninas* mur, pp 1,10,7] iOO, 
Karaudn, pp ]05, 210 
' Karnnda Pargann, pp 86, 122 2]0 
i KanmnddinpuT, pp 69, 70, 100 136, 

I 157, 214 

Kastwura pp 87, 157, 195, 242, vidt 
I also Rajputs. 

Retail t, p 97 
1 Katbgbsra, pp 102, 215 
kutkot pp 97,153, 11“ 196 
Kausiks pp 86, 87 157 , «* aleo 
Rajputs 

I Kaysstlis, pp 89, 96, 112, 118 
I kesari p 43 

khelispur, pp 7 202 205 21 1 
kbsnpur, pp. 336, 165, 216 
, Kliaopar Parpen*, pp 1^2, 21 «» 

Xliatiks p 89 
1 Khattns, p. 96 
Kbisan Sbahid, rp 149, 266 
Khissrpur p, 187 
Klvmepur, p 176 

Einwari, pp 87, 91, 106, 136, 182 vidt 
Bhumhara 

Kodon, p 85 _ 

Koens, pp 38, 43 83, 86, 96 113 118, 
182 

Korn, p.89 
Kou, p 218 
Eotlua Tal, p, 11 
Kumbars, p. 89 
Kuttdesar, tads Eurosar 
Kuniras, p. 92 
I Kuresar, pp. 106 167 219 
Karims, pp. 82, 89, 96 


Jmbuar, pp 12,257,267, 

Lakes, pp. 5, H, 45 
Lambuia river, pp 10,266 
Landholders, pp 95—118 
Langntge, p"B3 
Lathis, p. 163 
Lathiys, p. 204 

Lstbndih, pp 8, 18, 207, 214, 280 


VI 
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Tell i, pp 89, 96 
Temperature, p 28 
Tenants, pp. 118 — 118 
Tenatei, p, 94 
Umber, p 18 
lobucoo, p 41 
Toll*, p 72 
Tom liver, p 9 
Towns, p 81 
Trade, p 65 
Transport, p. 20. 

Trees, pp 1, 10 

c 

UdamTHpp 11,386,286 

Tdawanti nver, pp 7, 179 

Udharanpur, p 388 

Vj jainia, p 102 m4t Rajputs 

UmHrganj p. 70 

Under proprietors p. 96 

Ur4p 36 

fjsav, pp 2, 12 179 

Law, pp 76 81, 106, 166, 242, 268 

Utnyinf, p 269 

V 

VaeeiBttron, p 2S. 

Villages, pp 2, 81 


Vital Statistics, p 28 
Vimnagram, Raja of— p 109 

w 

Wages p SS 
Waste lands, p 15 

Waterways, p. 73, vide Navigation 
and Rivers 
Wearing, p 64 
Weights and measures, p 60 
Wells, pp 46, 40 
Win it p 80 
Wild animal a p 18 

Y 

Yuaufpur, pp 69 71, 99, 144, 163, 224 


I Ztfsrpnra, p. 224 
Zahuratwd, pp 07 164, 253 
Zahurabad Pargsna, pp 86, 122, 260 
Zalinrgsnj p 161 

ZamPtkiah pp 68 70, 81 91 186, 144, 
147, 14P, 102, 263 

Zamaninb Paigana, pp 122,124 266 
Ztmtflieli Tahsil, pp SO, 122, 270 
?Hngipnr, pp 64 94, 134 206 278 








